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ARTIST STROLLS IN HOLLAND 
I 


VERY large opal or the 
inside of a mother 
of-pearl shell would 
make a back 
eround for this thin 
strip of distant Hol 
land that lies blink 
iIngaway intheearly 
morning light. A 
long, narrow ribbon 

of a picture it makes, 

with its little spots and 
dots and. splashes of 
color here and there, 
accidental here and 
methodical there, as 
if part of a pattern. 
By carefully looking 
through a glass, these 
dots of various shapes 
and SIZeS soon resolve 
themselves into wind 
mills, COWS, sheep, 

Dutchmen, churches 

and steeples, and little 

red-tiled houses with 
green or blue shutters. 

[ do not pretend that 

this is a peculiar or 

striking instance of the 
first glimpse of a for- 
eign strand consisting 
of cows, windmills, 
and steeples—I know 
of other such places 

but | contend that the 

SIGNAL-WOMAN. Dutch sand slip is 

cleaner, the cows are 

sleeker and fatter, the windmills more jaunty and active, the cottages more spick and 

span and more recently out of a toy box, the specks of humanity more rotund and 

vell-to-do. Never, except on some other strip of Dutch strand, will you see just such 

specks as these. And as we draw nearer the shore, and the bits of color take more 
detinite form, there is no mistake—this is Holland, and no other land at all. 

Flushing is still in the dim, hazy distance. It is the luminous haze of an early 
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autumnal at sunrise. Sueh a 


morning and such a seene are well worth 


morning’ 


coming these few miles to see, even if we 
see 


boat 


nothing else, and take the returning 
dom't mean to 
compare it to an Alpine sunrise, in order 
The 
charm of this particular sunrise is its un 
expectedness : 


back to England 
to give the preference either way. 


it was not down in the pro 


gramme We had not been preparing for 


it for days; we had bribed no one to wake 


us at some unholy hour: we had not made 
the hour more unholy still by strong lan 


guage against all mountains, sunrises, 


guides, and all concerned in turning us | 


out into the marrow-ehilline 


mists, eves 
blinking and teeth a-chatter, w 


ith no deep 


er wish than for it all to be done with, and | 


go to breakfast 
We had from London by 
Queensborough and Flushing route. 


Come 
The 
vessels are no doubt the largest and finest 
that cross that ever-vexed bit of sea, which 


often tries the Inner conseiousness more | 


than the Atlantic itself. 
of this route is that you glide peacefully 
down the Thames for miles, and are safe 
in your berth and haply asleep before the 
ship begins her playful skipping over the 
Channel waves. The chances are that you 
shore before vou wake. 
about outside a harbor bar, either, just a 
few minutes There 


if one has not 


before landing. 
time to compose one’s self 
rested well, to put it mildly 
the little ordeal of landing at an unearth- 


ly hour in a strange country. They give 


| entirely at our disposal. 


you a very good breakfast on board the | vented us from rewarding him too sear 


steamer, and plenty of time for it, too, on 
that bit of water. You reach 
Flushing in a good temper; and a good 
temper has very much to do with the truth- 
fulness of first There 
plenty of time, too, to note down our ** first 
impressions” 
milk 


smooth 


Impressions. is 


of this land tlowing with 


Lam not sure about the honey, but 
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is time and to spare for the plea 
of the custom-house examinat 
official kindly selected the easiest 
undo, and asked if we were goin 
in Holland or going further on 
straps were unbuckled fairly, hy 
on his cabalistie chalk mark, and 
free, 

Some one fond of telling plea 
has said that with the English and | 
languages you can go anywher 
Low Countries. But when one 
intelligent railway official where t 
et office is, and he looks puzzled, not 
pained, and we put the question i 
er form, and point toa crowd at thy 
of the rambling station and say °° 
office 7” and he says ** Yes,” and nods 


| orously, and we rush off and tind 1 
the 


freshment bar instead, it must be ad) 
that faith in the prevalence of Enelish 
Holland is somewhat shaken. How: 


as often happens, when the ** trusted 


One great charm | 


the ** least expected” comes to the ress 
A newsboy of sixty summers, with an am 


| ful of jaw-dislocating Dutch morning 


pers, obligingly marshalled us the 
that we were already going in the « 
tion of the other small crowd, which d 


mean tickets. 
reach this quiet bit of water on the other | 


You do not bump | 


Is 


It is a sad thing to feel that you do 
want the morning paper. The titles we 
enough. I began to feel that LT eould not 


read at all. The newsboy was a 


| send, however: he set aside all thought of 


before facing | 


disseminating early morning Dutel liters 
ture, and put his services as interpret: 


He kindly pr 


ilv for his services by explaining that th 
ten coins of rather good design and siz 


| but dubious color, were only worth two 


certain about the butter and cheese, if they | 


can be said to flow. 
that you do not 


‘ 


Holland, but 
must have been 


land” in 
That 


‘go on board 
built, as that seems solid and substantial 
enough, however lightly moored the rest 
of the country may be behind it. 

There are trains in waiting for all sorts 
of places, but there is no hurry. Never 
did we see the so-called express train in 
any unseemly haste in Holland. 


Somebody lias said | 


pence. We continued ‘paying out” 

use a combination of nautical and corn 
mercial terms) until a beam of satisfaction 
showed upon his weather-beaten count 
nance. It is atrying moment fora ‘hap 
py-go-lucky” temperament to find its: 

early in the morning in a strange land 
face to face with problems of a new ai 


f 


a 


| uncanny-looking currency. Two or thire 
written long before Flushing Harbor was 


| shirt buttons. 


There | 


of the biggest of the coins won't go into 
any decent purse, and if left loose in the 
rasping and 
knocking about, setting the teeth on edg 
and jamming the fingers while they searci 
for smaller coinage of about the size of 
Itseemed part of a liberal 
education to get up a knowledge of the 


trousers pocket, they go 
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IN HOLLAND. 


ediate specimens—combinations of | made from the convenient end windows 


nickel, bronze, pewter, and silver. 
t must be done; it would never do 
n paying away at this rate. 

\Ve ought to have some sort of sys- 
Suppose you pay for all, and we will 

some time,” said the most careless of 
the most reckless (or the reverse, if 


A MORNING 


he likes it better). It cast a gloom of its 
own over us, and nearly settled us for the 
day. 

The first impressions- 
posed to be everything—of a new country, 
as seen from the bedrizzled windows of an 
express train, are not always worth writ- 
ing down. 
minutes at a way-side station that you be- 


cin to note the little differences that make | 


it evident that you are at some distance 
from home. Many 


OBSERVATION 


which are sup- | 


It is only as you linger a few | 


1 hasty sketch we | 


of the railway carriage of the bits of char- 
acter and incident seen on the platforms 
Such is the dig 
nified repose of the Dutch that we could 
generally tolerably complete 
sketch before they moved. Seldom 
the sketch-book out of hand, or the well 
sharpened pencil unready 


of the village stations. 
make a 
was 


IN HAARLEM 


| If the study of the relative values of 
| Dutch money is notcheering, itis not much 
| relief to turn to the pages of a Dutch rail- 
way time-table. As we had been forced to 
admit the necessity of **some system” with 
regard to expenditure, we put off the evil 
day of arranging any very definite route 
until the morrow. We had two objective 
points—North Holland and Friesland 

and so long as we came to these in good 
time and by direct or indirect wanderings, 
the other places might arrange themselves 


— 
= 
inte 
Su 
to 
t 
: 
| 
aye 
: 
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‘ON THE EDGE OF HOLLAND,”’—[FROM 


as Time and happy Chance should will. 
We decided not to go straight on to Am- 
sterdam the first day, but to break our 
journey at Haarlem. 

Many artists consider this delightful old 
town as one of the greatest attractions in 
all Holland. To go there and not to visit 
the shrine of Franz Hals is like going to 
Italy and leaving out Venice. On 
way to Haarlem, however, we came’ to 
Dordrecht; and as all the delights of forin 
and color of that most deeply dyed of 
all picturesque towns “wheeled into our 
ken,” we began to loudly and bitterly la 
ment that we were not to stop and ex- 
plore then and there. 
a good-natured Dutch fellow-passenger, 
speaking English, who assured us that we 
could stop over three hours, and go on by 
the next train to Haarlem, and that our 
luggage, therefor, be 


booked would 


as 


safely awaiting us in the station as if we | 


had never lost sight of it. 
than done. 


No sooner said 


as soon parted as the fool and his money. 
Our good-natured friend explained to the 
ticket collector—I faney we had no real 
right to break the journey at Dort, but 
they seem curiously amiable on Dutch 
railways—and we passed out of the sta- 
tion and faced toward the town. 

We did not respond to the pantomimic 
blandishments of the tram-car conductor, 
preferring to wander at our own sweet 
will, and 


get lost if possible. 


gotten little Mansard roof, plate-glass win- 


dows, muslin curtains of sprawling pat- | 


To our aid came | 


A man and his luggage are | 


A very | 
modern sort of Dutch villa, with a misbe- | 


A PAINTING BY GEORGE H. BOUGHTON. | 


tern, parted in the centre to dis; 
cockety veneered table containing 

ket of wax fruit and a couple of s 
Parian 


statuettes, a small garden 


paths of black cinders, the garde 


rounded with weod palings painted a vic 
arsenic green, and outside the palings 
| little pathetic moat, covered with « 

our | 


weed, running entirely round the 
domain, and around and over all an 


mistakable bouquet of strangulated drait 


al 
a moment to take in (mentally only 

was not exactly what we came on 
pose to see, but we were not disma 


) 


ed 


ge—this was the first picture we stopped 


Did we not see gleaming in the distance 


marvellous roots of the old houses 


| the lovely tower of the cathedral, and the 


with every hue of soft velvety red, towers, 


gables, and spires with the golden 
ther-cocks, all looking like delicate 
cery on the gray-blue sky beyond 4 
ward! 


3ut first of all, to restore the circuit: 


tion, my companion indulged in a 


steps of a darky dance, known among tlie 


select few as the ‘* 
ny.” 


Essence of Ole Virg 


This, executed on the broad hich 


way by a small neat youth nearly if tot 


quite concealed by a monumental Ulster 


bristling with scores of uneanny flaps : 
pockets, brought a hitherto unseen 
undreamed-of crowd of smiling but 
dering natives up, seemingly from 
ground. 


‘What on earth are they looking «| 


Is there anything peculiar about nm 
this Ulster ?” 


d 
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hing at all, my dear boy. Come 


. agreed that there was to be no 
merely a skirmish to see all we 
ind then wet back in time to catch 
n. leaving the serious business of 
y doing it until another visit; that 
iv. if we found Dort, on near 1 
1», turn out to be what it promised 
We had nearly three hours 
Many a bigger place has been 
Bor 
rst quarter of an hour we carefully 
| the lay of the land and the various 
es, so as to find our way back again 


iar. 
Is. 


‘for good and all in less time. 


it being obliged to ask. But soon 


nterest began to thicken, the turnings 
e unnoted, and neither of us knew nor 
d where we were, so long as we were 


» from one moving picture to anoth 


er. We did not refer to Murray or Bae 
decker, uselessly bulging out our coat 
pockets; what we were simple enough to 


most of all, those excellent guides 

The church tower was 

our cuiding star: and as we moved from 


took no note of. 


foreground to foreground, so to speak, 
ow splendidly it would ** compose” with 

e masses of quaint gables and red roofs; 

en with tops of trees golden with au- 
tumnal colors; then with tangle of ship- 
ping, bewilderments of masts, brown sails, 
spars, ropes, and flapping pennons; now 
at the end of a long canal, with the mul 
tiform and multicolored backs of houses 
overhanging either side; now again at the 
end of a long street of elaborately gabled 
houses filled with picturesque bustle and 
life! Threading in and out the ever-mov- 
kaleidoscope of form and color, 


ie as 


spots of high light, were the white caps | 


of the women-folk, with their gold orna 


pale blue peat smoke. And over and 
above all these varying moving sketches 
wafted a strange tangle of queer and not 
often unpleasant odors—peat reek and the 
various tarry smells of the shipping, cof- 
fee being roasted or ground on the pave- 
ment in front of grocers’ shops, all the 
spices of the Indies seeming now and 
then to get mixed with the inevitable es 
cape of 
being grubbed up, and to be having a bat- 

royal for pre-eminence. Happily the 
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not over silvery or limpid, and to a 
painter's eye not of an uninviting muddy 
tone, grav, green, or vellow, sometimes in 
separate tints, sometimes in mixtures as 
they lay stagnant here or swirled swiftly 
there past the dikes, walls, and bridges of 
the old town, making not one island of 
it, but several. The breeze seems to have 
a fine chance for play round Dort; the 
brown and vellow sails seud by, and the 
windmills far and near seem cut loose or 
working for a wager. 

By degrees, taking no note of time or 
direction in our wanderings, we came to 
the cathedral itself. Just a peep inside 
we agreed to, but it was far from easy to 
find the entrance. Every door that seem- 
ed the right one was not, and we were 
fain to ask our way In best pantomime, 
We were shown the koster’s residence 
a pathetic little green-painted door be 
longing toa humble wooden excrescence 
jammed the of the 
main building. We knocked, and a tidy, 
smiling dame, speaking never a word, but 
looking unutterably intelligent and will- 
her little De Hooge 
» kitchen, the blue and white tiles, the 


between buttresses 


ing, led us through 
like 
glistening pots and pans like burnished 
gold and silver, something uncommonly 
nice bubbling in a gold-like saucepan on 
the fire. We looked so long and admir- 
ingly on this unexpected picture that the 
good woman must have thought us fam- 
ished: it could not have been ready, that 
bubbling, fragrant stew, or L feel sure the 
would have offered 
there and then. There was a large tlutfhy 
cozy cat curled up on a cushion on the 
easy-chair: evidently the 
were not so poor, nor scarce either. 


soul 


nice 


A 


church 


| large open Bible with opulent silver clasps 
. . | 

ments glinting in the sunlight, and all 
this seen through ever-shifting veils of | 


Was on a small table, and near it a gray 
and blue mug filled with pale yellow 
chrysanthemums. It was a wonder that 
we tore ourselves away from this simple 


| little ditty in color to the ** frozen music” 


gassy smells from old gas-pipes 


cotfee, spices, dud peat smoke in most in- | 


stances appeared to have the best of it. 
Dort seemed well off for rivers—three, 


| havoe, the flaming toreh, the 


of the cathedral interior beyond. 

It was not a very cheerful strain of 
‘frozen music” either, that particular inte- 
rior, aS we saw it It might have been 
onee. Alas! the demons of sacrilegious 
invaders’ 
cannon-shot, the pick and crowbar, and 
even the simple but efficient half-brick 
through the stained-glass windows, had 


done much. The foolish restorer, with his 


| mud-pie of stueco and his ghastly shroud 


| of whitewash, had done more. 


The “tooth 
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THE DORDRECHT 


of time” had mumbled off choice bits of 
rare carving In wood and stone. But still 
there it was: 


“There was a somethi: 
That murder 


its look 


in 
could not kill.” 


If the pious Dutchmen of the good old 
days could only see the present state of 


and toil to the Most High, I faney that they 


age rather erab-like in some matters of 
taste and refinement. 

Out, somewhat sadly and rather chilled, 
into the bright air again, we found it time 
to get back to the railway, and began to 


end and aim. 


But first let us try a little 
plain English on this man loading a truck 
with beer barrels. ** Railway station? I] 
And he left 
his truck and took us down several streets 
until we struck the tram line. He told 
the conductor our destination, made light 
of our thanks, and away we 


will schowiw vou the way.” 


went, with 
infinite jingling of bells, and tooting of 
horn, and snipping of tickets with a bell- 
punch as big and as dangerous-looking as 
an army revolver. It was a new tram- 
way, and proudly they seemed to regard 
it. The conductor looked like an admi- 
ral of the fleet. At the station we found 
but one solitary small boy at the telegraph 
othice. 


gone to see the fire 


and the train expect 
ed in a few minutes! 


There was a fire somewhere near by, 
and sure enough down quite at the end 
of the long platform was the entire stat 
of the station, even the cook in white cap 


tried to get something from the solitary 


their temple, reared with such reverence | 


would think the boasted progress of this | 


think of some pantomime expressing that, | 


Everybody else, he explained, had | 


and apron, gazing off into the dim dis 
tance —all except the small boy. We 
sought a restaurant over the way, and | 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


waiter who couldn't get away. 


Hi 
evidently distracted between duty 
and impulse to rush off to the se 
contlagration. 


He brought us a jan 

| wich for ham, which was a near shot fi 
one in his state of agitation. Wy 
good opportunity while sitting by the 
dow to see something of the Fire Depart 
ment. The engine went by, but very d 
| liberately and with much hesitation 
had even time to sketch it as it rested for 
a time while somebody went back for 
something. 


The station cook and party 


came upon the scene by this time; and 
| between his advice to go back, as it was 
all over, and the railway porter’s advice 
| to go on, as it was still smoking, if not 


| burning, we got time to do a good bit 
| However, at last the prudent counsel of 
the porter seemed to prevail, and the ma 
chine finally meandered quietly off in the 
direction of the late fire, pushed and 
dragged by a very scratch company, and 
| followed by the chattering crowd. — Fires 
are not of frequent occurrence, evidently, 
lin Dort, and they probably had not seen 
that archaic old ‘squirt’ out for years 
What wonder that they moved it gently, 
for fear of internal injury! 

The distant scream of the coming train 
warned us to the station, and we were 
soon on board again, well pleased with 
our three hours’ experience. I think that 
one of us told the other the story of the 
| Western man on a Mississippi steamer 
| who got off at a‘*wood-up” station, where 
the boat would be detained an hour. He 
asked the eaptain if there would be time 
enough to see the town. The captain 
thought there would. The traveller re 
turned in with both 


« 
« 


an hour eyes 


mourning; his coat was torn up the back 
and he had evidently been rolled in th 
| mud. 
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ween such opportunities during the | 
ed times of the wars of the Middle 
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you enjoyed your walk 7 asked 
Lin 
ery much indeed. There was a 
if they would count me in, and 
and so IT took a hand in: and 
atime asked again, “Is this 
‘and thev said it was. So 
night count me out, and I 
vay. For a small place, found 
vely and amusing. enjoyed it 


ich 


tmusements of Dort are not, in the | 


age, of this nature. 


There may 


Our luggage was safe enough at Haar 


station, and we were soon comfort 


HANDLING A 


| friends, to come and look on. 


} ing almost in your ear. 


girls, or 


ROPE 
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ably housed at the Hotel Fiinekler—land 


| lord and all his people speaking English, 
and probably all the modern languages if 
it going on up in the village, and 


required. Haarlem seems prim and quiet, 


not to sav dozy, after Dort It was too 
late to see the pictures that day, so we 
rambled bits of 
that 
We were soon struck 


by the deep interest the Dutch people of 


about town, sketehineg 


streets, canals, people 


anvthing 
came in our way. 


every Class seem to take in any one sketch 
They will leave 
most absorbing pursuits, business, home, 
You will 
not have time to get a dozen lines in your 
feel 


ing. their dearest and 


book before you some one breath 


They are gener 


ally eating something if they are women 


smoking if they are men or 


ON A PULL-BOAT. 


‘ 
ery ni 
rent 

— 
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boys; but they are quiet and kind enough. 
There is no sort of use in looking severely 
at them, witha‘? What-do-vou-want ex 
pression 


globe of shining quicksilvered 
which is reflected the most awt{ 
tions of every surrounding obje 
who are tired of hearing of °° | 
and “wstheties,” of harmonies 

phonies of color, of dadoes and o 
brace, should come here to rest the 
brain. If one could only. sta 
months with the owner of on: 

attraction. If) villas! The people are by no me 
you stand with vour back to a wall, they | icent in displaying their objects 
will try to squeeze their heads round back mostly wax flowers or Fren 
of the book, or else they will plant them | Gilt edged books bound in @ood « 
selves well in front of vou, and stop by | ioned positive colors, a 
the hour together if vou will. The only 
Way is not to mind being overlooked. 


They calmly eat or smoke, and 
look rather injured, or else return stare 
for stare with interest Sometimes we 
would try the effeet of turning over the 
leaf and beginning to write a few notes. 
It was seldom of any use: you would still 
find yourself a centre of 


agent 
now and then that seemed to ha 
distilled from long pent-up and sut! 
canal water; these massed in brass 
book-slides, and tended by a Muse « 
in plaster of Paris, are on the vene 
up: we! ble between the parted curtains o 
went out of our way to see if it was|one of these new abodes. Wan 
“sketchable.” It certainly was not bad, | along one of the canals, we stopped to 
with its inky pent-up waters, the banks | mire a crow-stepped gabled house of 
piled high with sea-sand, the men piteh- | toned velvety brick. We read on a ta 
ing it in with great wooden spades. But, | high up the name of Ph. Wouver 
oh! the perfume! Sulphuretted hydrogen | Yes, that must have been his studio 
was the most innocent element of the pe- | dow—that large one. A pleasant li 
culiar “bouquet.” It was enough to stop | and a substantial, well-to-do air all : 
a clock; and vet they didn’t seem to mind | it. A pleasant spot, too, by the tre: 
it Small boys were playing with little | canal. Wonder if it is still a studio 
boats in it. Some men from a tobacco | looks like it. 
factory near by were wetting some leaves 


Haarlem is being modernized at a furi 
ous rate Some of the old canals have 
been tilled up and made into ** boule 
vards.” One was being tilled 


It almost tempts one to: 


the bell and ask if Heer Wouvermuans 


of the plant in its fragrant aroma-giving 


at home. 
element. [suppose that they had always We passed out of the town through thi 
been in the habit of using this same water 


}one fine old postern-gate left stan: 
for the same purpose, and it never oec- | and wandered off a little way into 
curred to them to stop because the water | country to see how that looked. Ther 
was getting a trifle richer in quality. | were no shady lanes, nor stone walls no 
Around these new boulevards is spring- | fences to obstruct the view. The nar 
ing up the modern Dutch villa—the pet | rush-fringed ditch runs round and throu, 


production of speculative builders all the | each little domain. It was fortunately dui 
world over. Some were better 


mostly | ing the potato gathering, and the groups 
here better—and some few worse than the | women and children at work in the fields 
one faintly hinted at in our few words | were most picturesque. Lam not particu 
about Dort. Although Holland abounds | larly fond of the idea of women doing t! 
with the most delightful specimens of do- | hard field-work that they sometimes « 
mestic architecture of the sixteenth and | gage in; but potato digging, picking, sack 
seventeenth centuries, they seldom care to | filling, and the rest of it are such very 
revive it when they build a new house. | picturesque and easy-looking proceedings 
There seems to be but one approved style | that one is tempted to look upon it as a 
now, and that the very worst style of | female accomplishment or pastime, lik 
French villa, with its dull dark ** Man- | hay-making. But the women do in Ho! 
sard” roof, land a number of masculine tasks, a) 

very tempting most of them ** compos 

for the sketcher’s benefit. As solid, w 

set-up specimens of healthy humanity tli 
women have often the advantage of t 

men. Itisatreat to see a powerful you 
Dutchwoman handle a rope on a pull-boat 


There is also an almost uni- 
versal run ona certain garden statue in 
plaster, the most ill-modeled child with 
a short tunic, holding a basket of chalk | 
fruit on its simpering idiotic head. No 
garden is complete without that, and if 
the means of the owner permit, a large 


a 
< 
< 
< 
< 
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There are still in Haarlem a goodly 
number of charming old of the 
Some of their ga 
bles lean rather forward toward the street 
or sideways toward their next-door neigh- 
bor in a way suggestive of fundamental 
debility. At first sight it seems safer to 
walk in the middle of the road, and look 
out for falling bricks. But one soon gets 
over the tottery character; in fact, some 
one told us that they were built origi- 
nally at that angle forward. When they 
lean sideways, they admit the mouldering 
pile beneath, and own to the sinkage. 
The fine old city walls and ramparts that 
withstood the famous have been 
pulled down, all but one tine old gate- 
way, a splendid specimen of its kind, pie- 
That is all 
there is left to illustrate one of the great- 
est chapters in the history of Haarlem. 


houses 
seventeenth century. 


sieve 


turesque to the last degree. 


The boulevard and the tram ear have risen | 


I should | 


over the dust of all the rest. 
like to say something more worthy of this 
memorable siege, there is such a splendid 
opportunity; but on second thought per- 
haps it is as well to refer the reader to 


Motley, and not seek to supersede that ad- | 


mirable history. 
If any reader should feel inclined to 
notice the lack of Serious Purpose in this 


THE POTATO FIELD, 


| article, let me hasten to say that we scarce 
| ly had a serious moment there; we enjoy 


}ed it so much that we found no time to 
| vet serious. There is no use whatever in 
| lamenting the sad fact that the Dutelimian 
| of to-day will, whenever he gets a chance 
| pull down remorselessly his most lovely 
| old ramparts and town walls or halls, or, 
in fact, any relic of the past, to make way 
for a boulevard or a railway station. To 
tell the truth, we found the pick-axe and 
shovel being wielded on one or two old 
city gates in a way to make the antiqua 
rian’s heart bleed. The demon of im 
provement seems to be let loose at the 
| present moment all over the land. Per- 
| haps there may be some good healthful 
| purpose served, after all, now and again 
| Wiser heads must settle these matters: as 
| I said before, let us take things as we find 
them. 
The cathedral at Haarlem is not so fine 
in form or so picturesquely situated as 
that at Dort, but it seems better cared for 
;and preserved. The restorer has not en 
| joyed himself over it from time to time 
The great organ is its show piece. lid 
not happen to play while we were visit 
| ing the church, and as we did not happen 
to want it to play seriously enough to pay 
| the fee for the far-famed special perform 
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‘*Thunder-storm,” which turns 
ejghboring milk, and ** God save 
no’ which is enough to loosen all 
th). we did not hear it on that oe 

[. for one, now Al 
I have spoken lightly of that tre- 
for the moment, I 


regret it 


is instrument 


it we missed something. 


SHIP MODELS IN 


We saw the interior of the cathedral in 
the dim twilight, which most certainly 
lent enchantment to it. Votive offer- 
igs in the shape of models of old Dutch 
valleons, with sails all set and pennons 
ilving, hung from the ceiling here and 
there. These are the only votive offer- 
ings left to tell the tale — gold, silver, 
precious stones, changed rapidly into oth- 
er spheres of usefulness during the long 

ivs. It was no use melting down the 


tov ships, SO they remain, and a rare com 
fort they are to the art student interested 
in the marine structures ** of the period.’ 
There is rather a want of elegance about 
the interior, and, to speak kindly, there is 
rather a vain display in the matter of 
whitewash. And if 
farewell for the moment to the mighty 


one must now say 


THE CATHEDRAL 


that the 
sas far from be- 


organ, we are forced to admit 
stvle of its architecture 


ing serious as it is from being joyous. — It 
is rather frivolous, with its flowers like 
cabbages, and its elephantine Cupids. 
Nevertheless, I shall be delighted to see it 
again. 

The Museum, with its glorious magiste- 
rial works of Hals, not to mention other 
fine things, is well worthy even a special 
pilgrimage, to any one with a spark of art 


| 
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fire alight, or even a good bit of art tinder | Perhaps even a very intelligent 
in their souls on which a light may be 
kindled. A worthy deseription of the 
Hals masterpieces here is out of the ques 


man would prefer the town -ha 
sterdam to the town-hall of Mj 
down in Zeeland, but no arehite: 
tion; it would only tantalize the poor art | er, or sculptor would do so for a 
student who cant get at them at once, | And as for those delightful ol; 
and make him miserable until he can. | mansions of two or three hund 
Such is not our motive. ‘Go as soon as! ago, with their cunning 
you get the chance,” is all there is to be 
said. And that many artists do go, the 


Maso 
brick-work, their elaborate figuy 
thereocks, and flourishes wrought 
names in the visitors’ book can testify. | workers when 
I saw the names of Millais, Frith, Ouless, 
the ink scarcely dry. well, you will find these things 

The sight of a collection like this is | the smaller towns in greater perfec 
apt to make one serious, it seems such up- | Middelburg, Veer, Hoorn, Delft. Poy 
hill work to it. That is, if you happen to | Leyden, Alkmaar, Utrecht, Ny) 
wish to go in that peculiar direction, up | Maestricht—these are named at ray 
that particular hill of Franz Hals. If | there are many towns even richer 
your objective point be the towering Ti- | old houses. But let us hope to c 
tian, Velasquez, or Rembrandt, you may | them in due course. 
feel inclined to make light of the Hals 
eminence; but before you make very light | evidences of her prosperity and he: 
of him, my dear young or old friend and |} uments of successful engineering, 
fellow-student, try and do just a little bit | 
worthy to go anywhere in the same gal 
lery with him, and then that will some- 
what help you on your way to Titian and 
Velasquez. 


the blacksmiths 
masons were artists proud of thei: 


The real pride of Amsterdam, aft 


her art galleries—perhaps it is safer to 
her pictures, public and private colle: 
and her collections of antiquities a 
jects of art in the little tentative mu 
The Hague and Utrecht in respect 0! 
seums are her only rivals. But, sad to 1 
late, the Hague collection will, as soo) 

| the museum now building at Amste: 

is finished, be merged into and iinyled 
with the big sister's treasures. How | 
Hague people can ever see their collect 


And now, as we have lingered some- 
what on the way—North Holland is still 
far off—let us push on to Amsterdam. 
We will mercifully spare you Rotter 
dam, although there is a very good gal 
lery—in fact, the gallery itself is about the | 
only decent one in all Holland, the little | taken from them without spilling tl 
gallery at Haarlem excepted. The Hague | heart’s blood is more than I ean w 
and Amsterdam galleries are simply se- | stand. The present little museum of Ai 
ries of small rooms lighted by side win- | sterdam is in an old house—date sixteent 
dows, with reflections of opposite build- | century, it seemed to be. Some ot 
Ings on sunny days, and all sorts of hav- | rooms were furnished from floor to c 
oc. The Rotterdam gallery principally | ing with genuine examples of Dutel: 
lacks good pictures; there are some well | niture, all of that same period. Ot|i 
worth seeing, but no masterpieces, as at | rooms were of the half-century earlier 
the sister cities with the bad galleries. | and later, each complete in itself, and ea 
But poor Rotterdam lost her pictures years | a complete picture. Everything was 
ranged in its proper household position 
pictures on hangings of Spanish leathe 
or on backgrounds of Flemish tapestry 
| brass sconces, and ebony or tortoise-slicl] 
framed bevelled glass mirrors in betwee 
brass candelabra hanging from the ox 
rafters; all the. chimney furniture 
andirons. tongs, shovels, and brushes 
place, and the garniture of brass and «i: 
on mantel-shelves as it should be: 0a 
tables with carved legs and feet, with 
Persian rugs for table covers; old vel! 
al beauty, it is surpassed by one or two} bound books on shelf; oaken cabinets 
other and smaller places in the country. | with great tankards upon them of various 


ago by fire, and it is not so easy to get 
fresh masterpieces every day. The river 
Maas, by Rotterdam, filled with shipping | 
of all nations, is most sketehable to a ma- 
rine painter. The movement along the 
Boomjies,” the Rialto” of the place, 
‘where merchants most do congregate,” 
is well worth seeing. 


Amsterdam itself, as a town, may be 
very enterprising and commercially pros- 
perous—it is, in fact, reeking with pros- 
perity. Still, as a dream of architectur- 
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metals; great drinking horns on gold and 
silver stands, studded often with precious 
stones; mighty, deep-potion-holding gob 
lets as well, 
Dutchmen were who tossed them off with 
toasts to their many victories by sea and 
land! 
of these cups would seem puny and piti 
able, only tit for a doll’s house. No little 
mincing decanters, either, were they that 
kept the goblets company, but deep, wide 
bodied flagons, such as figure in Van der 
Helst’s pictures of civic and guild ban 
quets, Where the pourer of the wine holds 
the flagon to the top of his reach high, and 
ithe cup low down, so that 


rhe 


bubbles that swim at the beaker’s brim, 
And break at the lip when meeting,” 


ive like little balloons. Then the mighty 
netal dishes and trenchers, big enough to 
old the princely swan or the kingly pea- 
ock, or ostrich, or whatever small game 
happened to be in fashion at the time. 


( 


A modern wine-glass beside one | 


MARKET, AMSTERDAM. 


The powerful limbed stools and chairs on 
which they sat were all in place. We 


| were the only anachronisms in these per- 
What lusty fellows those old | 


fect: rooms, and, moreover, | donut think 
either of us was proud of the fact, if the 
truth must out. If a few of those old 
swash-bucklers of the time could walk in, 


| clad in bulf leather and steel corselet, with 


waving plume, long, fierce, up-brushed 
mustache, keen rapier on thigh, or with 
hand on hilt bent forward, and just cocking 
up the back hem of broidered cloak, great 
buekety boots of Cordovan leather, with 
jingling spur of inch-long rowels at heel; 
or even a few gay gallants of the time in 
satin or velvet jerkins, brave with bows 
of tagged ribbons, great bows of the same 
tagged ribbon where the garters fastened, 
culfs and collar or ruffs of good old point, 
bul? square-toed shoes with heels worth 
mentioning, long hair cut 


square across 
the brow 


what would they think of us as 
the improved product of two centuries? It 
is true that we were neither of us good ex- 
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amples of elegance, prowling about their 
rooms in long Ulsters, bulging with Bae- 


decker and Murray, still I don’t fancy that 
they would care more for the chimney-pot 
hat, the curate collar, and the well-shot- 
forward wristband, theskin-tight cut-away 
coat, and the groom ’s trousers However, 
needless to say (much to our regret, as we 
would have been charmed to see them), 
the aforesaid shades kept discreetly away. 

These specially arranged and kept rooms 
were all very well and lovely; but some of 
the others in the house were given up to 
what Barnum would call ** good square 


curiosities’ —none of your new-fangled | 


art matters of such places as South Ken 
sington, but the good old thing. There 
was the cast of the hand and foot of some 
dead-and-gone Dutch giant; the pistol with 
which some ordinary murderer slew some 
ordinary victim, long forgotten; pickled 
snakes and stuffed monkeys, moth-ravaged 
and dusty ; and south-sea war clubs enough 


to stock an arsenal. I think that this mu- | 


seum has also the very club that slew poor 
Captain Cook. Wesaw this club in many 
Dutch museums, and T fancy that Amster- 
dam has it as well. Fortunately these pe- 
culiar treasures are not overwhelmingly 
numerous, and are only temporarily there 
until the coming of the Hague collee- 
tion and the completion of the new build 
ing. 

We had the good fortune to see the fa- 
mous collection of pictures at the house of 
the Burgomaster Six. I don’t know if the 
present Six be Burgomaster or no. I hope 
so fervently. It would be a rank shame 
to call a Six anything else; worse, even, it 
would be ananachronism. I wonder, also, 
if the present Six resembles his glorious 
ancestor who was so happily inspired to 
collect Rembrandts? It is something to 
have a house where the family portraits, 
painted by the great Dutch master, are 
still hanging —I believe in the self-same 
places where Rembrandt hungthem. And 


Never was anything more alive, more look- 
ing at you, than this; not gazing on you 
with that fixed stony stare which is com- 
monly supposed to be so marvellous if it 
“seems to follow you round the room.” | 
The eyes of any staring daub will do that. 
These eyes seem to beam on you so kindly 
and calmly, so refined, so intelligent, so 
haunting, in fact, that they do more than 
merely ‘follow you about the room.” 
They followed us home, and pleasantly 


| 


haunted us for days. How wi 
that one picture! If we plod 
silently after that, thinking i 
talking, we generally found, on c 
notes, that we had been thinking 
one picture. True, it was only 
portrait; but, after all, it is on 
world’s wonders in the way of a 
for those who love simple, dire: 
fected work, and who faney tha 
can endure except the very high, ; 
a complicated muddle of contorted 
itv is the most high, this will ever |) 
to look upon. 

Before we leave the Rembrandt 
ed home of the Sixes, let us own th 
is a charming small gallery under tly 
same roof, and that there are sony 
| like little Dutch works therein. [3 
walked about as in a dream. — It is sad to 
own to it, but I for one forget complete) 
all of the perfectly lovely collection but 
that one picture. I do remember din) 
some rare blue and white china, enou 
to make a collector blue with enyy and 
crackled with covetousness. They wer 
to ordinary blue and white as clotted 
cream is unto sour skimmed milk. — Haj 
pily they did not sink very deeply into 
my desires, or affect my subsequent hay 
piness. The portrait was my preserve 
and [ knew there was no use in covetin 


| that. 


There are other private galleries in 
Amsterdam, and we did our duty to then 
and were well repaid, but we were caret 
not to rinse our palates with much small 
beer after the wine of that portrait. W lio 
Was it said, 

“Never graceful, wise, or sainted— 
That is how the Dutchmen painted” ? 


If this unkind indictment be true, it goes 
also to prove that they got on uncommon 
ly well even without any of the above 
vital qualities. I frankly own that I can’t 


| 

| remember any very graceful example of 

such a portrait !—that of the Burgomaster. | 
| 


Dutch sacred or profane art, saint or god 
dess. Ido remind me, however, of a cer 
tain ‘‘Susanna,” fearfully and wonder 
fully made, which must have been com 
missioned by some by-gone society fo! 
the discouragement of indiscreet elders 

and must have been a grievous success [1 
its day and generation. [don't remen 

ber any glaring example of a Dutch ** Ve 
nus,” by-the-way, except little snuff-bos 
lid affairs of a very mild form. Th: 
Dutch painters only took to the nud: 
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le tly tilled with large apples), Poti 
ala ife, and Susanna, St. Authony 
a d ndraped temptress—these mostly 
3 the old painters when they wished 
to adventure into the regions of high art 
and sour above common things. 

{nd ‘‘sainted’ ? Perhaps it is fair to 
admit that the dear old Dutchmen did try 
the ve elevated paths now and then, 
Did they not do their best to plant their 
share of arrows into long-suffering St. 
Sebastian? The Prodigal Son, I admit, 
cenerally broke down, and the representa 


tious of the Prodigal revelling with im- 
proper companions were often too realist 
ic to be fit for the thin fine air of the up 
per levels of high art. The Virgin pre 
senting the Infant with a small model of 
a Dutch windmill, and Abraham offering 
up Isaae, with an early example of wheel- 
lock pistol, are a few well-known instances 
of how they tried. Perhaps this realistic 
treatment of sacred things was the better 
way of presenting the subjects to the peo- 
ple of their day. And, after all, they were 
in these matters much as greater paint 
Did not Paul Veronese in his 
Marriage at Cana” depict himself, rela- 
tives, and friends as assisting at the wed- 
ding feast ? 


ers were, 


art about Amsterdam; of Rembrandt 
especially you might say that he is per 
vading the air still after these centuries. 
t would be no easy matter for a stranger 
to visit Amsterdam and get-away without 
being made aware of Rembrandt's great 
hold upon the people. If he were not 
shown his pictures, he would no doubt 
have his house pointed out to him, and if 
not that, then the square or the statue 
would be his fate. I could not help think- 
ing, When I saw the pretty surroundings 
of the Rembrandt statue in Amsterdam, 
that poor Ary Scheffer’s statue at Dort 


of 
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purpose of moral teaching. Eve | of enduring bronze! We only staid long 


enough in Amsterdam to ‘*do” the eollee 
tions at the rate of about three a day, and 
to make arrangements for cruising about 
the Zuider Zee, and seeing North Holland 
and Friesland. 

There is not much to see in the Way ol 
costume in the large Duteh cities. Any 
part of London or Paris would show as 
great a variety. In fact, | should be in 
clined to back a London ** Blue-coat School” 


| boy against anything in Holland, as not 


| comparing his head-gear to a 


| orphan schools of Amsterdam ? 


only being more downright picturesque, 
but also more historically correct aud in 
He 
I do wish, however, 
that the Blue-coat boy himself could only 
know how well the real cap of the pe 
riod would go with the rest of the dress. 
and wear it bravely. No, he would rath 
er go bare-headed all his days, in the wild 
est weather, than stand the street gamin 


teresting to a student of costume. 


means something, 


“muftlin.” 
His patron Edward VI. wore one of the 
gut what would the Lon 
don street boy sav to the costume of half 


same shape. 


Some sad 
humorist of philanthropie turn, in years 
gone by, thought it a neat idea to make 
the children of the school dress forever 


| after in a party-colored dress of black and 
There is an unmistakable atmosphere | 


red. IT have no doubt that he saw in it 


| some fitting reminder of their hal f-orphan 
| ed condition if they were grotesquely pied 


up and down with these two striking con 
trasts. 
The ‘Aan Spraaker” is also, to the 


| innocent stranger, more of an object of 


would be glad to change places with | 


him. The extremely sainted Ary seems 
sadly out of his element, and must feel 
low and commonplace clad in badly fitting 
bronze frock-coat and trousers, standing 
bare-headed, with a wretchedly small pal- 
ette on his thumb, in the middle of Dort 
market-place, surrounded by quacking 
ducks and geese, and plain, not to say 
coarse - speaking, market-women. Rem- 
brandt would rather enjoy smiling down 
on the fat ducks. 


amusement than his grewsome and serious 
office intended him for. He is a quick 
moving individual, rushing from house to 
house, bearing tidings of deaths and births 
He is clad in black cloth citizen's costume 
of the last century, cocked hat, white 
streamer behind flying in the wind if his 
message is of birth (some subtle sub-mean 
ing also conveyed of sex as well, I fancy), 


a black streamer if of death His knee 


| breeches, black stockings, and shoes with 


great silver buckles make him rather a 
striking figure as he cuts along the streets 
on his momentous errands. He always 
struck me as having left something im- 
portant behind him at home, and as hur- 
rying back for it with all his might. As 
a picturesque object, or as an expression 


| by means of outward show of his serious 


But poor dear Schetfer! | 


What a mercy for him that his nerves are | 


mission, he struck us as being somewhat of 
a failure. 
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FISHERMEN’S WIVES. 


Down about the docks, among the ship- 
ping, the Dutch sailor and his women- 
kind sometimes, if from the Zuider Zee 
ports or islands, are very good catches for 


one’s note-book. You even see parties 


of them leading each other, generally by | 


their interlocked little fingers, about town, 
looking into the shop windows of the Kal- 
verstraat. They have not changed much 


in appearance, these sailor and fisher folk 
during the last two hundred years. Ther 
are old Dutch pictures of these mariners 
dressed then in the self-same baggy breee| 
es, furry cap, and jerkin, rich with big sil 
ver buttons on vest and around waisthand 
We became rather impatient to get to tli 
little islands and far-off ports, where wi 
could see them at home and more at ease. 
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mv) those who go down to the sea in 
| ships, or linger along the indentures 
shores on summer nights, an op 
iv is offered to enter the contines 
mysterious realm, the phosphores 
ld. 
ie New England coast these dis 
of phosphorescent phenomena are 
larly noticeable, and the castel 
rocks are frequently bathed with 
r splendors. When 
The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night,” 


the phantoms of this world of light spring 
nto existence, changing the bosom of the 
cean toascene of weird revelry. Every 
lrop of water seems a gleam of light, and 

e grim kelps and sea-weeds depending 
from the rocks drip with liquid fire. Ahead 
f our boat waves of light appear; beneath 
he surface moons and stars move here 
ind there, revolving and rising in grace 
fal curves with gentle undulation; while 
swift flashes, coming from the gloom be 
yond, dart across the field, leaving a brill 
ant nebulous train behind. The scene, as 
the waves break upon the rocks, is one of 
lazzling splendor. At Spouting Horn, Na 
hant, the water, foreed through a natural 
vrevice In the overhanging crag, is thrown 
igh in air, for a moment hangs suspend 
ed, a luminous mist, then settles upon the 
grim battlements, bathing them in a warm 
lambent light that winds its way in gleam 
ing rivulets to the sea. 

But what are these mystic shapes 7? In 
insiver, we dip the scoop-net into the wa- 
ter; the wish of Midas is here well-nigh 
fulfilled. The meshes become a shining 
web of golden fabric, and entangled in 
them are myriads of gleaming living crea- 
tures, the veritable lamps of the sea. They 
ire medusw—jelly-fishes, if vou will—too 
common to be described; unsightly ob 
jects when stranded upon the shore, but 
at night possessed of a loveliness peculiar 
ly theirown. Large forms of aurelia and 
cyanea move along surrounded by a halo 
f yolden-greenish light. Thecyaneais a 
giant of its kind, a fiery comet sweeping 
i and out among the lesser mimic constel- 
‘tions. One of these large jellies was 
observed near Nantucket from the mast 
of a vessel moving lazily along, its disk 
eneircled by a halo twenty-feet in diame 

while the train of gleaming tentacles 
LXVI.—No. 392.—12 


LAMPS. 


stretched away two hundred feet or more. 
Mrs. Agassiz measured one whose disk 
was seven feet across, with tentacles over 
one hundred and twelve feet in length 
In the daytime the great semi-transparent 
disk, with its flexible lobed margin, is a 
dark reddish-brown color, while the tenta 
cles, bristling with lasso cells and spiral 
darts, are yellow, purple, brown, or pink 
While the evaneas tint the sea with a 
greenish light, the little dvsmorphosa, thit 
at times appears in vast numbers where 
currents meet around rocky points, illu 
mines it with alight of deep aurelian hue 
On successive nights we may find as many 
ditferent varieties changing the water to 
white and yellow tints. The shapely zygo 


dactylw wander about like ‘gues-fatud: 
theidylias 


pleurobrachiie flit about, their fringed ten 


Calis W ithever changing hues 


tacles glistening with red, green, yellow 
and purple rays; the golden melicerta and 
resplendent forms of coeyne, tima, elytia, 
eucope, and a host of others’add to. the 
glory of the scene. The pleurobrachia 
and its relatives, from the peculiar exter 
nal character of their locomotive append 
ages, are among the most beautiful of all 
marine light-givers The beroes are per 
haps the most familiar, 
forms, sometimes spherical, oval, and ob 
long. 

“Shaped as bard’s fancy shapes the small balloon, 
To bear some sviph or fay bevond the moon 
From all her bands see lurid fringes play, 
That glance and sparkle in the solar ray 
With iridescent hues. Now round and round 
She whirls and twirls; now mounts, then sink 

profound,” * 


Clear as crystal, they move through the 
water by means of their lace-like hyaline 
fins, that glitter with hues of vivid irides 
cence, So numerous are these and other 
light-givers in the Northern seas that the 
olive-green tint of the water is due to them 
even in the daytime. Mr. Scoresby, find 
ing sixty-four of them in a cubie inch of 
water, summed up the amusing caleuls 
tion that if eighty thousand persons had 
commenced at the beginning of the world 
(he refers to popular, not geological reck 
oning) to count, they would barely at the 
present time have completed the enumer 
ation of a single species found in a cubic 
mile. 


* Drummond, on the beroe 
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GROUP OF PHOSPHORESCENT ANIMALS. 


Otf the New England coast mumbers 
of luminous sea-anemones have been 
dredged. On one, the Urticena nodosa, 
the light was confined to the smooth parts 
of the column, and the tentacles, that re- 
sembled tongues of flame waving about. | 
Some of this genus were found perched 
upon the shells of hermit-crabs; if lumi- 
nous, they must present a strange sight 
moving along, the rider illuminating the 
way for its steed, 

In the lowest walks of life we find the | 
same curious phenomena. Michaelis, a 
distinguished professor at Kiel, was the 
first to discover microscopic licht givers, 


observing phosphorescence in a rotifer 
(synehata) which is extremely common 
in the Baltie and the lagoon of Venice. 
One interesting form, the Peridinium mi- | 
chaelis, named after the naturalist, resem- | 
bles a miniature Florentine vase, sur- 
rounded by a ciliated belt of flame. They 
emit a greenish-vellow light, and offer a 
magnificent spectacle under the micro- 
scope ina dark room. But of all the in- 
fusoria the giant monad noctiluca pre- | 
sents the most gorgeous appearance at 


| night. 


It resembles a minute currant, 
a curved filament, its locomotive organ, 
looking like the broken stem. Beneath 
the outer envelope is a gelatinous layer 


| containing numerous granules that seem 


to be the hght-giving organs. The great 
est emission of light is seen when a con 
traction of the tissues, either by mechan 
ical or chemical means, is produced. — If 
the luminous property disappears, it cau 


| be reproduced by dropping a drop of weak 


acid among them. Under a microscope 
of thirty diameters Ehrenberg saw some 
of them become brilliant on one part of 
the body only, others on many points, and 
others again on their whole surface. As 
he increased the magnifying power to on 
hundred and forty diameters, a greater 
number of relucent points became visi 
ble, the light seemingly concentrating 11 
them, while the homogeneous luminosity 
of the animal disappeared. From this he 
premised that the scintillating points were 
the light-emitting organs. A gobletful of 
the noctilucw produces light sufficient to 
read by at a distance of two feet, the glass 
appearing fairly ablaze, while a sensitive 
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neter placed among 
ows not the slight 
tion of temperature 
onstrative definition 
phosphorescence, 
boldt. who bathed 
the noetilueae of the 
tells us that his body 
iminous for hours aft 


even the sands upon 
they were left at low 
tide appeared like grains of 


0 The captain of an 
\ierican ship traversed a 
zone of these animals in the 
Indian Ocean nearly thirty 
miles in breadth. It was a 
perfect night, yet the light 
emitted by these myriads of 
tire bodies, of which he es- 
timated there were thirty 
thousand in a cubie foot, 
eclipsed the brightest stars ; the Milky Way 
was but dimly seen, and as far as the eve 
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THE SUBMARINE 


SUN 


(THE SUN-FISH) 


could reach, the water presented the ap 
pearance of a vast sea of molten metal of 


THE SEA-PEN (PENNATULA PHOSPHOREA ), CLEADORA, AND MARINE FIRE-FLIES 


purest white The 
sails, masts, and rig 
ging cast weird shad 
ows all) about, and 
flames sprang from 
the bow as the vessel 
surged along —an im 
pressive and appalling 
spectacle, 

Very similar in gen 
eral appearance to the 
noctiluca is the dia 
tom pyrocistis; it has, 
however, a thin coat 
ing of silica, through 
which the strange 
light shines. its im 
mense numbers are 
often productive of 
weird displays. Seem 
ing pillars of fire have 
been seen from the 
decks of vessels, cours 
ing along and stand 
ing outin vivid bright 
ness against the night, 
which upon close ob 
servation were found 
to be water -spouts 
formed in a sea of 
these living lights, so 
that the whirling, 
rushing column ap- 
peared a veritable pil 
lar of fire. So bright 
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was the light of Pyrocistis fusiformis, 
observed by Sir Wyville Thomson, that he 
read the finest print by their light from the 
port of his cabin. 

Many of the marine worms are highly 
phosphorescent, resembling fiery serpents 
as they move about im sinuous 
The pectinaria, with its combs of burnish 
ed gold, the nereis, with opal tints and 
gleams of pearl, sabella, bedecked in ra 
diating corona, and aphrodita, with its 
bristling coat of golden mail, are a few 
that might and day are resplendent with 
either phosphoric light. 
Nephrytys, ioida, psamathe, and phyliis 
all brilliant light 
one of the most striking of these worms is 


iridescent or 


are rivers. 
the Cvrratulius grandis, common on our 
shores. From its body numberless gold- 
en filaments start that wave to and fro, 
coiling, darting this way and that, flash- 


ing a rich vellow light, and appearing in | 
| 


the dark at times a flaming nebula. 
Among the light-givers that live upon 


curves. | 


Perhaps | 


| the bottom, the star-fishes are worthy of 


notice, asterias, ophioenida, and many 
lothers often showing a pale phantom 
| light. 
their phosphorescence. 


The sea-pens are remarkable for 
Rennilla rei 
| formis is a rich purple variety, accord 
|ing to Agassiz, emitting a ‘ golden green 
| light of wonderful softness.” The Penna 
| tula phosphorea emits a vivid purpl 
‘light as it moves along by the regular 
| pulsation of its fringed arms, that when 
| fully expanded resemble the feathers of a 
quill pen. One of the most beautiful of 
| these forms is the Virgularia mirabilis 
| A huge arctic form, the umbellularia 
also a light-giver, grows to a height o 
| four or five feet. Darwin observed 

| light of one of this order at the mouth o! 
the Plata. Great patches of luminon 
| matter twelve feet in diameter, with Ww 

| defined outline, appeared upon the botto 

| resembling the reflection of the moot 

and were not disturbed as the vessel passed 
over them. Silvery flashes were also seen 
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ne naturalist, which were owing Sir Joseph Banks was the first to ob 
esenee of certain copepod erus- serve phosphorescence among erabs, and 
nd on our Eastern shores the ob- during his trip from Madeira to Rio he 
find in almost every case where | captured one (Cancer fulgens) that actu 
assumes a white creamy tint, ally appeared to be ative, presenting 
principally to the presence most astonishing spectacle. Placed in 
ess numbers of little shrimps. glass on the deck of the vessel, it sent 
istaeeans are equally noted magnificent flashes of light, especially 
t. A few vearsagoashowerof when irritated, impressing the beholders 
the minute, single-eved, shrimp that it had the property of secreting some 
ives of our ponds fell upon a phosphoresce nt matter that was subject to 
town. The houses and streets *the will. Later, MM. Edoux and Soulezet 
ered with them, their phosphor- collected some of the phosphorous sub 
jodies appearing like golden rain, | stance, and found it to be yellowish, vis 


GORGONIAS. 


t 
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cous, and soluble in water, but losing its | nous organs. 
luminous property soon after its separa- 
tion from the body of the animal. 


Examination 


to have an investure of brown pi, 
glittering metallic layer, an inte: 
of a gelatinous substance made 

lumines the crevices and sea-weeds along | icate radiated cells provided wi 

our shores. In the Bay of Biseay the | and blood-vessels. Semper expr 
erabs (Geryon tridens, Munida tenuima, | opinion that they possess all the ; 
and Dorynehus) have been dredged from | 


The common sow-buge (idotiea) often il- 


of true eyes, while other natura] 
a depth of half a mile, with eyes mere | pare them to the pseudo-electric o 
stalks, their tips blazing with phosphores- | other fishes. 
cence. The light was confined to these One of the most interesting | 
fishes is a shark, Squalus frulg 
in the dark as they waved to and fro. resembles the black nurse, or si 
Among the deep-sea fishes dredged by | that I have often caught on the | 
the Challenger, nunibers totally blind were | coast. It was seen for the first 
found by Dr. Gunther, of the British Mu- | Dr. Bennet, who captured a speciny 
seum, to possess colossal luminous organs, | tow-net in lat. 2° 15°S., long. 160° \\ 
gave out so bright a light that tl 
agers at first thought it a large pyros 
| but as the net was hauled upon the de 
the shark squirmed out, thrashing about 
and snapping its Jaws, emitting a conti: 
a means of communication between their | uous light of intense brilliancy, s 
possessors. The lamented Willmoes was | the time of night was told from a 
fortunate in observing the phosphorescent | held near it. The light-giving medium 
light emitted by the fish sternoptyx, while | seemed to pervade its entire surfaci 
the moon-tish (Orthagoriseus mola) has 


points, giving them a singular appearance | 


while some had extremely large organs of 
vision, especially fitted to absorb the pale 
phosphorescent light. his) opinion 
these luminous organs are used as torches 
to lighten the dark recesses of the sea, or as 


that 
O tha 


wad 
Vateh 


. be 
coming fainter as the shark became quiet 
been observed by many moving through | blazing out again in fitful flashes as it 
the water like a great moon, emitting a | grew restive and tossed about. Placed in 
pale silvery light over its entire surface. | an aquarium, it lighted up the eabin with 
The fishes seopelus, chauliodus, argyopele- | its brilliancy, and even several hours after 
cus, and several others, have long been | death the strange lamp continued to shine 
known to possess peculiar pearly spots | with unwonted splendor. 

upon their sides, considered phosphor t is in the Southern seas that these dis 
escent. The Seopelus resplendens has | plays of nature reach their fullest deve 
them, and is called the brilliant lamp-fish | opment. We have seen the bottom wit! 


according to Sir John Richardson, from | its waving plumes and fans studded with 
the fact that it has upon its head at night 


| glittering diamonds; the graceful yellow 
a glowing light. Dr. Gunther has shown 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


and purple reticulated fans (gorgonias) 
that these pearly eye-spots are also lumi- | bathed in warm lambent flames of green, 
nous organs, a part of the illuminating | blue, and white, which, when lifted from 
economy of the submarine world. These | the water, illuminated our faces by their 
pearly phosphorescent spots occur in great | light. 
numbers in the curious little fish argy- Among the coral were numbers of the 
opelecus, not uncommonly found in the | star- fishes (ophiuridw), their graceful 
Mediterranean. In form it is equally re- | forms stamped in lines of fire upon the 
markable, the anterior portion being ex- | dark background. In some the light was 
tremely deep, then narrowing off sudden- | 
ly to the tail. In front of the eyes A 
one spot, behind them two, the gill mem- 
brane bears six, there are six larger vet 
upon the throat, while scattered over the 
body in groups are many more, in all one 
hundred and six. Dr. Ussow, the Russian 
naturalist, and Leydig, of Bonn, have also 


a brilliant green, coruseating from the 
centre of the animal in curious flashes 0! 
| flame. Now only one ray would be illu 
minated, then two or more, and then sud 
denly the light would course down them 
all toward the disk, transforming the en 
tire creature into a golden star. Here 
were scintillating flashes of uranium green 
examined them, the former considering | that we found were the offerings of the 
them accessory eyes, while the latter di- | flower-like coral caryophyllia ; others 
vides them into three groups—eye-like or- | came from aleyonarian zoophytes of va 
gans, mother-of-pearl organs, and lumi- | rious kinds, whose light when examined 
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LIGHT OF TILE PYROSOMA 


showed a spectrum of red, yellow, and 


green rays only. Groups of graceful pa- 
vonias shone with pale lilac tints that out- 
lined their rich shapes against the gloom, 
their light, unlike that of the star-fishes, 
being constant. But the most curious of 
all were the ghost-like gleams that we 
found playing about the remains of an 
old wreck that was bored by teredo and 
pholas, the open doors of the latter bi- 
valve being lighted by the animal itself. 
With what grace the little pteropod 
cleodora moves along, with its curious fins 


illumined by the gleams of phosphores- 
cent light concealed within its triangular 
shell! Here an ascidian, or sea-squirt, 
emits a latent spark, and in the tribe are 
the most glorious fire bodies of the sea, 
the salpa and pyrosoma, the latter a pela 
gic aggregation of individuals, forming a 
hollow eylinder, closed at one end, from 
five inches to five feet in length. The 
numberless animals of the colony are 
grouped in whirls, their orifices so ar 
ranged that the inhalent are upon the 
outside of the cylinder, and the exhalent 


— 
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upon the inner side. Each animal draws’ keys our party had been drifting 
in a current from the outside, ejecting it reef in silent admiration of the 

into the interior, and the result of this low, when in the boat in front 
volume of water rushing from the open” singular light suddenly appear 
end forces the entire colony along. They halo, surrounding a fair young fs 
are richly tinted during the day, but at ing it seemingly with golden 

night are, as their name implies, veritable A large pyrosoma had been capt 


LANTERN-FLIES. 


fire bodies. Humboldt refers to the spee- | in its glass prison held aloft in pleasant 
tacle he enjoyed when passing through a jest—a living beacon to the more tardy 
zone of them in the Gulf Stream, distin- | explorers. The brillianey of this beaut 
guishing by their light the forms of dol- | ful creature was distinctly visible at a dis 
phins and other fishes that, surrounded | tance of several hundred yards, and that 
by their gleams, stood out in bold relief | of one five feet in height can well be 
far below the surface. The light they | imagined. 
emit is at times yellow, red, green, and| The salpa, closely allied to the pyro 
azure blue, and so brilliant that it is said | soma, produces as weird effects. Thies 
of Bibera, the naturalist, that he used them | join together in chains sometimes n 
to illuminate his cabin, writing a descrip- | in extent, from the mast-head looking lik 
tion of them by their own light. They | gigantic fiery serpents winding thei: 
are met with in the South American wa- | over the sea. Other forms equally int 
ters in vast shoals, dimming the lustre of | esting are certain cuttle-fishes that dart 
the stars, and giving the sea the appear- | through the water like meteors, the Por 
ance of molten lava that here and there | tuguese man-of-war (physalia), with its 
breaks into flashes of light, born of the in- | long azure tentacles, and many more 
ecandescent forms below. Among land animals light-givers are 
On such a night among the Florida | equally abundant. Dr. Phipson, the em- 
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inent chemist, is said to have observed a 
metallic pink phosphorescent light in the 
eves of a human being in perfect dark 
ness, and Remiger, in his Natural History 
of Paraguay, relates that he has seen the 
eves of the sleeping monkey (nyctipithe 
cus) so brilliant in complete darkness that 
they illuminated objects at a distance of 
half a foot. The gecko, a lizard found 
along the Nile, has been observed to emit 
i brilhant hight. Ihave frequently found 
ipon the breast of the night-heron a yel 
ow oily powder, and was informed by 
credible witnesses among the fishermen 

the reef that at night the spot shone 

th a yellow phosphorescent light, cast 
ing upon the water about the watchful 
bird a golden glare, an alluring summons 
to many a luckless fish that fell a victim 
to this phase in the struggle for existence. 


a 
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TROPICAL FIRE-FLIES (ELATER NOCTILUCUS) 


Earth-worms are often phosphorescent, 
and the common thousand-legs (secolopen 
dra) are so luminous at times that the up 
turned flecked with golden 
patches. The luminous fluid seems to be 
communieated by the centipede to every 


earth seems 


part of its integument at will, but, curious 
to relate, like the newly discovered phos 
phorescent paint, does not shine unless 
the animal has been previously exposed to 
solar rays. These the lamps of the 
subterranean world, changing the gloomy 
tunnels of the worm and mole into halls 
of light. 


are 


Among insects the fire-fly is the most 
familiar, its sudden appearance, as night 
comes on, Changing the gloom to a scene 
of splendor. The green luminous spot 
under the microscope shows a cellular tis- 


| sue filled with a vellowish oily substance 
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have frequently resi 
light; allowing thy 

cling to the finger, s 
ing it along the pag 
two inches in diamet: 
be rendered luminou 
dorsal lights. Thes 
duced by these trop: 
flies is often extreni: 
nificent, and has be 
described by Southe, 


“Sorrowing we 

The night come on; but 
night display 

More wonders than it 
numerous tribes 

From the wood cover sway; 
darkness made 

Their beauties visible 
they streamed 

A bright blue radiance wy 
which closed 

Their gorgeous colors fri 
of day; 

Now, motionless and dar} 
search, 

Self-shrouded ; and anon, 
the sky, 

tose like a shower of fir: 


Now a red glare dashes 
followed by an intermitt 
blaze of rich orange yo! 
while in the foliage al! sali 
the brilliant green light « 
the photuris appears, 
away a mimic. reyo 
light. At times these att: 
others of golden hues, aud a 
bevy of flashing incandescent 
bodies circle about each ot! 


CHINESE FIRE-FLY (FULGORA CANDELARIA). er for a moment, and sae 
dart away like flaming mete 
ors to illumine the gloom |x 


traversed by the trunks and branches of | yond. One, the pyrophorus, emits, when 
trachev or air-tubes from a larger one that | at liberty, a rich ruddy glow, and again « 
issues from the breathing-hole near the | yellowish-orange, but in captivity it seems 
luminous mass. When this spiracle is | diffused with a pale green glow. These 
closed, the light disappears, shining again | are the insects the early Spanish invaders 
when it is opened, and as the air-holes | took for the lights of an immense army 
open and shut at the will of the insect, it | as they advanced upon the ancient cap 
is assumed that the light is so controlled, | ital of Mexico. At this time they were 
also explaining why the light is greater | used by the natives at night, numbers of 
when flying than at rest. | them being tied to the feet. Southey re 
The beetles (elater) are the most resplen- | fers to this in the poem already quoted 
dent forms of the South. Over seventy | When Coatel was guiding Madoc through 
distinet species of them are known from | the cavern, 
Chili to the Southern States of North | 
America. They have two yellow phos- | 
phoreseent spots upon the ack, and two | er seat 
others hidden under the wing-cases, which | * 


. sog| Which knit it, where, confined, two fire-flies gave 
are only visible when the insect flies. We} Their lustre.” 


‘She beckoned, and descended, and drew out 
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In parts of the South to this day they 
an smmon use as a decoration by the 
ladies; and among the peasantry of Italy 
ind Greece a gala toilet would not seem 
non without a diadem of flashing fire- 


fies that gleams and scintillates like a 
halo about their heads. 


READING BY MEANS OF 


evening promenade with an enormous live 
beetle as a catch to his Panama hat, which 
in turn was ornamented with a loop of 
blazing fire-flies; and in his palace cages 
of silver wire hung, imprisoning myriads 
of the gleaming insects. 

At the Cape of Good Hope a curious 
beetle is found, the Paussus lineatus, 


ing falls, these maids of the sun follow the | 
gleam ng insects, and bedeck one another | 
with living gems that only nature can pro- 

duce. Upon one oeeasion Don Domingo | 
Condé, of Colombia, appeared upon the | 


Aseven- | 


THE 


that appears to be holding two globes of | 


light, in reality its horns or antennze, 
which are phosphorescent. 


Madame Merian observed another of this 
genus (Fulgora lanternaria). that emitted 
a light of such intensity that the box m 
Which they were confined seemed to be 
afire. 

Phosphorescent light has been observed 
in the eyes of the little nocturnal moth 


ELATER NOCTILUCUS 


Noctua psi, and in the eyes of Bombyr 
COSSUS, 

Many of the plants about which these 
gorgeous creatures move share with them 
the phosphorescent favor. In South Amer 
ica, a Vine known as the cipo, when in 
jured, seems to bleed streams of living 
fire. Large animals have been noticed 
standing among its crushed and broken 
tendrils, dripping with the gleaming fluid, 


| and surrounded by a seeming net-work of 


fire. A singular luminosity has been ob 
served about a little plant of the hepati 
ea family, while among the fungi many 


| forms are more or less phosphorescent 


The Chinese have the curious lantern- | 


ily (Fulgora candelaria), with its long 
cylindrical proboscis, from the transpar- 


ent sides of which a brilliant light ap- | 


pears. Travellers have observed the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a tree covered with 
these light-givers, the limbs, branches, and 


eaves blazing with unwonted splendor. | reading; but in the mines of Hesse, North 


One of the most striking is the rhizomor 
pha—a curious organism resembling long, 
thin, dark-colored roots, sometimes ex 
panding into a membraniform produe- 
tion beneath the bark of old trees, and in 
caves and mines. In the eaverns of Bo- 
hemia it is common, and at’times so vivid 
in the English coal mines as to admit of 
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Germany, this eryptogamie phosphores 
eence Is seen in great beauty, the air gal 
leries appearing illuminated with a pale 
radiance resembling that of moonbeams 
stealing through some distant crevice 

What botanist or lover of flowers has 
not in the twilight watched the fairy-like 
gleams play about the petals of his or her 
nasturtiums ? About the vellow petals of 
the sunflower that nods us recognition 
from some humble door-vard these cul 
prit fays of light are seen; and then upon 
the marigold, the orange lily, Oriental 
poppy, buttereup, and many more, their 
lavish favors play 

About the roots of olive-trees in Italy 
the red mushroom (agaricus) is found 
Just before night-fall it beeomes pervad 
ed with a blue phosphorescent light that 
grows in brillianey as the darkness in 
creases, only dying away as the sun re 
turns again. If taken from the ground 
and kept in darkness, it gleams with light 
for several days. 

This wondrous phenomenon of phos 
phorescence, that is found alike in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
in life and death, in growth and in decay, 
is, though doubtless the result of moleeu 
lar action, still a sealed letter, a secret yet 
held by nature. The illumination of 
plant life is supposed to be electric, while 
various theories are arraigned against 
each other as to the explanation of the 
phenomenon among animals, many sei 
entists believing it to be a slow combus 


tion; but the most delicate thermoscope 
fails to show the slightest heat, and 


THE 


As, many a time, within the zone of palms, 
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ANCHOR 


the phosphorescent substance 
shines for some time tn 


in hydrogen gas or carbonie aci: 


powerless to support true ¢ 
Yet many claim that phosph 


in the luminous tissues of inseets 


phenomenon is combustion wit 


It is generally accepted that 


giving animals have distine 
phorescent organs or glands in 
phosphoric substance is secreted 


saw the luminous matter stream 


a dead jelly-fish (diansea), and 
phorescence of the thousand-| 


The light of the common fire-fly shoy 


off upon the hands. Yet, again, t] 
hight gleams upon dead fish that 
gave no evidences of phosphorescei: 
could have had no secretive elands 


spectrum from which the blue and 
are omitted: in most insects examined. t 
least frangible rays predominate. T 


phosphorescence of an injured 


gives a spectrum of nearly green 


only—strange to say, similar to that « 

phosphorie oils and phosphorus. 
As to the economic value of thi 

emitting power of animals, we can forn 


more perfect understanding. 


It 


demonstrated that the lights of insects ar 


their signals of communication 


the males 


distinguishing the gleams of the fema 
In marine phosphorescent animals they 


may serve a similar purpose to attract and 
warn, and are the veritable lghts of 


‘dark unfathomed caves,” ilumining tt 


abyssal and unexplored depths 
est spots on the habitable globe 


In beauteous haven of some Indian land, 


The vovager beholds, at noontide calms, 


His anchor biting in the golden sand, 


“Mid stony arborescence submarine, 


Weeds, cowries, and the rare pearl-oysters seen 


So may we—looking in our minds, rife 


Distinetly through the waters crystalline, 


With braneh-work of the ever-building thought, 
With salt weeds, and the seattered things that life, 


Or worthless shells or pearls of price, hath wrought 
Perceive, when turbid passions have no breath, 
When God's high sunlight nothing shadoweth, 


Hope’s anchor-hold on golden grounds of Faith! 


the dark 


t are 
st 
‘ 
| 


NOONDAY LOGGING CAMP 


IN A REDWOOD LOGGING CAMP. 


LI. forest trees show a tendency to The general history of the sequolas 
dispose themselves in groups or in | (the name is a compliment to that enlight 
ata. The usual cause, or at any rate a) ened chief who first reduced the Cherokee 
oincident of this, is the lithological char- | language to writing) need not be retold 
wter of the region where they grow, or | here with much detail. The genus is co 
se it is a matter of altitude. Thus in niferous, and is more nearly related to the 
mountains you may see a regular stratifi- | cypresses than anything else, but its allies 
cation of trees from the base to timber-line. | are seattered—one in Japan, one in the 
» case of the Californian redwoods of | Himalayas, and another in the Gulf States 
h species is a very marked one in re- | of America, all reaching unusual stature 
to this characteristic. The “big It is a group remarkable for its antiquity, 
proper (Sequoia gigantea) are too, remaining as the representative of al 
contined to certain groves on the western most the earliest period when trees grew 
flank of the Sierra Nevada, whose bound- | upon the earth. 
aries are well known, and where even the The redwoods in this coast belt stand in 
udividual trees have been counted in some | an unbroken forest along the base of the 


cases. The otherspecies, distinguished by | range—a forest whose height vou appre 


lie name ‘‘redwood” (S. sempervirens), | ciate only when you note how low a 
s confined to that portion of the Coast | cleared hill seems beside its wooded fel 
Range between Santa Cruz and the north- | lows. It is difficult when in the forest to 
ern line of California—a narrow belt about | understand liow tall the trees really are, 
tree hundred miles in length, which is said | since the spruces, ete., with which they are 
to be defined strictly by the outcropping of | associated are far beyond the ordinary, 
the metamorphic limestones left more or and there is nothing to guide the eve. 
ess uncovered by the lava currents from Where the redwoods grow, heavy fogs roll 


the coast volcanoes of former days. in from the Pacific during all the rainless 


4 
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OLD CHAPEL 


months. Entangled in the dense and | 


clustering foliage of the tall and crowded 
trees, they are condensed by the cool air 
which is held in the poekets of shade un- 
der the matted twigs and needles, and fall 
in misty showers, constantly refreshing 
the soil. Thus it happens that the red- | 
wood forests are particularly rich in a 

great variety of other trees and bushes; 

and a perfect jungle of undergrowth, 

shrub-like and herbaceous, flourishes 

there, among the rest vast quantities of 

poisonous plants (especially rhus), so that 

it is the worst of places for any person to 

go arambling who is susceptible to harm | 
from that source. 

The trunks of all the coniferous trees, 
and especially of the sequoias, stand as 
straight as though turned in a lathe and 
set by a plummet, rising usually a great 
distance without large limbs, but some- 
times hirsute with stubby boughs spirally 
attached all the way down. In specimens 
of healthy growth and sound heart the | 
stem tapers gently to a stiff though slen- 


| 
| 


der top spray; but in the majority of trees | present century a colony of Russians and 


into a plume-like branch, which is 


| whose downfall, at the hands of the | 


| were herdsmen or farmers. 


AT FORT ROSS. 


you will see no tapering top, but a sudden 
squaring off, which looks like a deforn 
and which the chopper will tell you be 
tokens an unsound trunk. 

Again they will bend off at right 


In windy places, like the ey 
posed sea-front, all the boughs are twisted 
into a single plane landward, and great 
picturesqueness results; but it is always a 
stiff, motionless, statuesque picture, in 1! 


formity. 


darkest tone foliage can assume, for thicre 
is nothing wavy or pliant anywhere fi 
root to topmost leaf. 

Such were the stern autochthonous trees 


Mi 


im 
bermen, we went up from San Francisco 
to witness. 

Fully a century ago the pleasant vales 
leading up into the Coast mountains liad 
been penetrated by the frontiersmen of 
Mexico, of which country this whole great 
region was an ill-defined province under 
the name of Alta California. These 1 


Early in 1 


en 


he 
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om Alaska, under the leadership 

Koskotf, landed at Bodega 

| began farming where now is 

ve of Bodega. Not satisfied with 
alone, however, they travelled 
<dsome forty miles, and establish 
nanent trading post and agricul 

tion near Salt Point, the site and 

f the buildings of which are now 

| as the village of Fort Ross—an 

ing ed abbreviation of Fuerte de los 
Rusos, as the post was called by the Span 


e oceupaney of this strip of coast 

ther hold extended all the way be 
Point Arenas on the north and 
Ruges on the south—by the Mus 

‘ites from IS1L until 1840, when they 

idoned their station, left its impress 

n the names of the region, and espe 
ejally clings tothe principal stream water 

ve this portion of the redwood belt—the 
Russian River. 

This river, which flows southward 
from sourees close to the foot of Mount 
Shasta, turns suddenly to the west, forces 
its way through the Coast Range, and 
yoursa swift flood into the Pacifie—a mat 
terof ambition tothe stream, perhaps, but 
of not the shghtest moment to the ocean, 
whieh does its best, in fact, to prevent the 
sacrifice. Seven miles above the mouth 
of the river, just where it escapes from the 
clutch of the hills and the forest, stands 
the two small settlements of Moscow and 
30th owe their existence to the 
presence of mills, and from each small 
branch railways run back into the forest 


Dunean’s. 


OLD BLOCK-HOUSE, FORT ROSS 


| for the purpose of bringing out the lous 


Dunean’s, on the northern bank of the 
river, is the terminus of the North Pacitice 


| Coast Railway, and there we took up our 


quarters, a very comfortable hotel furnish 
ing us bed and board 

3efore we went back into the woods, 
however, circumstances and the tender of 
wood horses led us to some excursions 
which taught us “the lay of the land,” 
and enriched our sketeh-books with some 
notes worth telling 


FORT ROSS—VIEW FROM THE LANDING. 
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A BIT OF DRIFT-WOOD 


Upon the hill west of Dunean’s 
stand splendid groves of varied trees, ac 
vented by thickets of the red-limbed ma 
lrona Between Open Spaces of lush 
pasture, W here cattle and horses loiter with 
‘ontented eves and rounded bellies 

“The men who own these uplands,” 
said our neighbor, “live like lords—at 
least in respect to their lack of care. They 
buy calves when a few weeks old, adding 
to the produce of them own herds, turn 
them out, and never see them again till 
the butcher calls to bay beef. Right 
here.” he added—with an appropriateness 
to place rather than talk—*'three of us 
last spring tried to head off a single man 
who had just robbed the stage at the foot 
of the hill; but as he was coming up the 
gully there,” pointing to a densely thick 
eted ravine, “something told 


him he 
ought to run 


He erossed this open space, 
and was just in the edge of those woods 
when we came up. He got away that | 
time, but a few months after he was 
caught on another charge, and proved to 
be notorious as a road agent.” 

A sudden escape from curtaining oak 
branches brought us fall upon the sum 
mit, where the other side fell away pre 
cipicee-like, but unbrokenly turfed, and 
there before us was all the grand expanse | 
of the Pacitie, the fretting of its surf com 
ing as a continuous, far-away deep music, 

I great chords of a harp in loud and sol 
emu Vibrations | 
| 

But the shore was miles away, and its 


high horizon, rising to meet our point of 
view, made the interspace seem the deeper. 
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Through 


terspace 
skillfully 
truding 
pushed 
Opposite 
What  d 
would ci 
stopping 
wound the 
of the rive 


Hurling 


rent ag 


ek -facer 


the hills ont 


and then 


one bank a 


om” sneer Tr 


W 


ot 


the elbows of its sinuous cours 


stretches of sand with 
Willows, marshy islanc 


Where herons fed, and 


morants alighted to rest their 
half-submerged ledges of rocks. and 


ater, lea 


her 


\ 


COaYSe 


Is and 
wander 


a) 


areas of alluvial soil just above the 


of the freshets. Never 


collection of drift-wood as the hu: 
relics cast up here! Tr 


Was seen 


ode hose 


beside one short hollow log, high a 


on the beach, and could 


hot look OV 


top as Tstood in my stirrups. — Its int 


ts 


would have sheltered a picnic parts 
All the hills were free from wood 


near the river, save where occasional! 


lies sheltered thickets of 
through the turf here and there protruded 


small stutl 


the rocky frame-work, gray, splint 


hand. It was all green then that lay 
fore us, save the sinuous band of blur 
er and its fringe of vellow sand-flats 


a green mottled and ble 


low and orange, red, pur 
a verdancy universal, yet nowhere un 


nding with 


ple, and bro 


form, broken, as a whole, only by 


blues of the sky and the ¢ 


hanging sea : 


the flashing stream, yet having as 1 
expressions and touched with hues as 


vour eye might yest. It 
of the simplest elements 


| rious as the different points upon w! 


was a lands: 
rounded hil 


water-course, the sea, a cloudless arcli 


“Tigh over all the azure-circled e: 


yet its quiet beauty was 


interpret, 


satisfying, 


a charm far beyond the reach of words 


rt 


and lichen-painted under the weatlier’s 
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ed out of the steep hill-side, near 

evel, the stage-road ran upon a 

elf. giving it lodgement where 

not even a goat could have 

oot-hold. Leading our horses 

this road by a series of zigzags, 

veet-fern and brilliant tlowers 

feet at every step, we followed 

ie river toward the shore. Here 

e farm-houses and ploughed land 

be seen, but nearly all the wide 

of open uplands was de voted to 

ve, hundreds of cattle being con 

n sight, gazing at us with fright 

es from the road side, or craw ling 

ke ants on the lofty ridges. In 

ittle nooks on the southern bank 

small shanties, which were the homes 

lians and half-breeds—monerels left 

en the Diggers, who were natives of 

ecion before the whites came, and 

Kodiaks or Russians. They cultivate 

tracts. and otherwise eke out a con 

d existence by fishing and working 
i the ranches, chiefly as herders. 

e cow, indeed, is the strong point of 

neh industry here, and the only stables 

saw were intended for her. Turning in 

igh a high swinging gate, past a barn 


here the two species of resident swallows | 


were quarrelling loudly over rights of pos 
session, we entered one of the dairy-houses 
There area dozen or soof dairies about here, 


almost wholly in the hands of Swiss peo 


ple. and the butter they make is of the most 
excellent kind, fragrant and vellow with 
the rich herbage of the hills The cows, 
nevertheless, are of ordinary stoek, and 
their owners profess contempt for the 
*faney’ breeds as something very pretty 
to play with, but of no real value to the 
farmer. Certain it is that these Swiss can 


get more milk out of a serub cow than 
| 


any of their neh iors are able to 

This dairy was a small frame building 
of three rooms In the largest the pans 
were set upon racks against the wall, and 
kept at the proper temperature. In a sec 
ond room were water heate rs and arrange 
ments for washing pans, ete. The third 
room was a sort of shed where the butter 
was made Here, between two upright 
posts, Was hung upon trunnions a square 
pine box, like a Saratoga trunk, so as to 
revolve with a rapidity depending upon 
the speed with which a blindfolded pony 
in the neighboring vard walked around 
the set of cogs that kept the gearing in 
motion. This box was the churn, and we 
were just in time to get a dipperful of the 
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buttermilk, which was drawn off by pull 


ing a plug in the bottom when the butter 


had ‘‘come.” We looked into the churn, 
ind saw it partly filled with a foamy mass 
of vellow granules as rich as gold and fra 


grant as flowers \fter this had been re 
peated] y washed with spring water, the 
dairyvman drew near to the churn a heavy 
fan-shaped table, glistening with its cold 
bath Here was heaped the SIXtV or sey 
enty pounds of sticky pellets, to be ** work 
ed” under a stout roller-mallet until suit 
able for market This done to his satis 
faction, the man took up a pair of heavy 
brass calipers in whose jaws were fixed 
the two halves of a eylindrical wooden 
mould, the length and ealibre of which 
shaped the size of the standard two pound 
roll customary in this market. One pow- 
erful grasp compressed into this mould all 
it would hold; the surplus was eut off, the 
roll released and folded in its eool linen 
wrapping, and it only remained to stand 
it on end with the similar evlinders filling 
the shallow shipping case, and to eart it 
away to the train. The whole operation 
was deft and neat and genuine; and the 
heated gold broker at the Bohemian Club 
tasted in his erisp mouthful next day all 
the subtle juices of the herbs upon Sonoma | 


hills. 


The mouth of the river, when we had 
gone near enough to have a good view of 
it from a headland, made a very noble 
picture. The green hills on the south 
slope gradually to a well-turfed base, hid- 
ing the beach, but showing a lone sand 
spit running out almost across the very 
entrance of the little bay, behind which 
are calm shallows. The northern head 
land, on the other hand, stands in bold 
outline—a point of sheer cliff jutting be- 
tween the ocean and the river. Yet the 
charge of those waves rolling from the 
spicy archipelagoes of the great South Sea, 


or from the bleak coasts of Tartary, is met, 
not by this mole, but by an outer row of 
gigantic isolated rocks, overtopping the 
tide as the stones of Carnac rear their 
heads above the level plain, and the im 
agination ean easily believe some giant of 
old, more powerful than the Druids, to 
have planted them there as a breakwater 
guarding the harbor Around their base 
curls the angry foam of swift-charging, 
impotent breakers, and they glory in the 
snowy clouds of spray that envelop their 


flanks, for thus the rage of the mightiest 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
of oceans 1s proved inetfect a 
tamed waves sink behind them 
peace upon the weedy shore 
Such was the broad landseap 
vion where we east our lot the 
June days, and watched the e¢ 
big 
Tradition savs that credit for 
first attempt to make lumber \ 
in this region (for the Russians jy 
their beams and planks) belongs 
Dawson, of Bodega Dawson was « 
three sailors who abandoned thei 
San Francisco as early as 1830, pret 
the free and easy life of the Califor 
In two or three years they became cit 
under the Mexican government, and | 
up granted ranches hereaway, 
marrying the daughter of a Spanis 
goon Officer. She was only fourteen 


a\ 


ai} 


she went to live as mistress of the Can; 
de Pogolome, and only seventeen 
she found herself the richest wide 
Northern California. lumber 
was cut over pits by means of a rip-say 
which he handled without help. Not 


hail 
a century later steam mills in this district 


are turning out two hundred thousan 


feet of lumber daily. 
The centre, or at least one centre. of t 


lumbering is here at Dunean’s, where thy 
Russian River receives a tributary name 


Austin’s Creek. A wonderful railway fo 


lows its banks half a dozen miles back int 


the hills to supply the mill with logs: 
Never was seen so unshipshape an 
disreputable a locomotive as that on du 
here. A stubby black boiler, with a ti 
fling amount of upper gear, makes steam 
turning four small wheels by means o! 
cog underneath. There is no eab, or plac 
to put one, no pilot, head-light, or any ot! 


ad 


er appurtenances of an ordinary locomo 


tive, and the wire bonnet of the smok« 
stack is worn on one side with sucli 
**What-d’ye-sove ?” air that the smutt 
little machine declares itself a very hood 
lum among locomotives. Nevertheless 
accomplishes wonderful feats of pulling 
Free of the load of logs brought do 
it is going back in the coolness of the eat 
morning, and we go with it. The tra 
of the usual gauge, but the ears are p 
forms of only half the ordinary len: 
and are fastened together by ropes, s 
ened up when the train is empty 
lengthened so as to separate loaded « 
by six or eight feet, in order that tli 
truding ends of the logs shall not interfe 
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ack is rudely built and rie tv, the rails being heavy s 


ground upon causeways of ties and Stringers, each as b 


} 


! 


ell of bay-rum, and tingle upon the tongue like curry; in 


est freshened by the sight of huge pedestals that once bore trees 


if the choppers, we reach the logging camp 


He however, no cutting is being done to day, so 
ve walk across the ridge to the next eulch. up whieh 

ch of the railway diverges, and whence came 
it intervals the dull explosions knelling the down 


f some forest patriarch 


g, fateful, giant voice, out of the earth and air 


of a mighty dying tree in the redwood forest dense 


Thoreau once speaks of hearing 


the rare, domestic sound” of the 


vood-chopper’s axe. Echoine across 


LOGGING CAMP ON AUSTIN'S CREEK. 


stream, Almost from the first we have ente red the old f 


out upon some precarious bracket-trestle wi nee it mich 


in the glossy Masses of erect pepper-woods, whose lea 


il shrubbery along the water-side. Enjoying this green wi 
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trap-iren belted upon 

es. It runs shakily through ‘unneis OF intinitely varied verdure. curves 

Ives blasted out of the brown and fern Huns rocks of the ereels shore. tray 


as a hoeshead 


t plunge directly 


rest, where (now 


choppers have passed on) we revel in the beauty of unhindered Plant lusuri 


] 


the lofty spires of kingly redwoods, and of pines and spruces ambitious to 


Ves look like ole 


he awkward form 


lf flaved madrofia: and in the grace of the light-toned masses of maple, alder, 


lderness, and with 


and by increasing 


Si 
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A LOGGER 


the frozen rim of Walden Pond, it perhaps 
bore well these adjectives; but no 
such is conveyed, and the 
thought suggested is a sad rather than a 
pleasing one, as the sharp strokes come to 
our ears with quick repetition. 
our course by such signals 


here 
impression 


Shaping 


“A measured beat, a ringing sound, 


A hardened resonance of sound” 


we presently learn our proximity to the 
scene of the chopping by the roaring pro- 
fanity coming up from sources invisible 
as vet. 

This gulch, like the other, proved a nar 
row ravine, down which dashed a trout 
brook, where once had grown two or three 
ranks of gigantic trees, the stumps remain 
ing, like small Martello towers, to attest 
their greatness of girth and proud height. 
Yet these were by no means large exam 
ples, for whereas none of the stumps here 
measured more than a dozen feet across 
the top, specimens twice that diameter 
have Nor would the latter 
giants be unexampled among trees. Sev- 
eral of the of the ** big-tree” 
groves of the Sierra Nevada surpass any 


been eut. 


members 


example of the sempervirens ever seen: 
the Douglas spruce of the mountain for- 


ests often exceeds three hundre: 
length, and eleven hundred Jay 
been counted in a Lambert pin 
a growth of vegetable fibre, to 
through many centuries, and rear 
dreds of cubie feet of solid subst 
cites our astonishment, and has | 
detined in the phrase, ** A 
accumulated and concentrated for 


Mion 


To see the prostration of a colin 
that would be something to reny 
and following two men who, axé 
were making their way up toward 
the larger-sized redwoods upon thi 
hill-side, we watched their attack 

The first question, sir,” said t] 
ing axe-man, politely, ‘‘ when we ; 
ing to fall a bie tree, is where she 
because unless a man cares [ 7, ¢ 
ful| to fall her right, shell break 
and the bigger the trunk the more | 
she is to break. You can see down 
the creek there how that one snapped 

We looked where he pointed, and s 
that a bole fully six feet in diamete 
broken squarely across; the brittlen: 
of this timber, nevertheless, is not excess 
ive, compared with other soft woods 
Meanwhile the chopper was holding 
axe in front of his upturned face, letting 
it hang, head down, between his thun 
and finger, like a plummet, whil 
squinted past it at the top of the tree, upor 
whose perfect shaft no branches grey 
below the upper quarter. 

‘I can tell by this whether she leans 
out of the perpendiclar. If she does 


| you've got to allow for it; but this one 


don't, and I guess, Joe, we'll drop her 
right along that knoll just to the east ard 
o’ that oak stump—see it? But we'll have 
to roll that there log out of the way a lit 
tle, or she'll break her back acrost it, sur 
Having made this simple preparatio: 


(sometimes hours are spent in dragging 
logs to fill gullies, or in levelling knolls 
and getting stumps out of the way), the 


men returned and began chopping out 
mortise-holes in the trunk about 
four feet above the ground. These \ 
intended for the insertion of their iro 
shod **spring-boards”—pieces of flex 
planking about four feet long and s 
inches wide, upon which they wer 
stand while chopping at a height too ¢ 
to reach from the ground. 

The undercut was made first, and 
was a fine sight to wateh these stalw: 
men perched upon their strips of spring 


some 
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iurling their axe-heads deep into 

ing wound, and never missing the 

point at which they aimed. I do 
iN any attitudes more manly or 

s more muscularly graceful than 

{the chopper; but perhaps the no 

roundings may count more largely 

think in this estimate. 

out an hour the undercut had ap 

ed the heart of the tree, and the 
lesisted from their work, which must 

ypoceed on a seientilic basis 
\s L said afore,” the chopper explain 
we must fall a tree straight and true 
ve've fixed for it, or else she'll go 
eces. In order to do this we've got 
easure it this way.” 
he speaks he picks up from near 
ere his coat and saw and water caddy 
lving, two sticks about four feet in 
eth—one a square stiff lath, the other 
switeh-like. Going to the tree he lays 
end of the lath upon the partially 
posed stump in the undercut, its ex 
mity resting against the heart of the 
ood at the exact centre of the bole. 
len stooping and sighting along it, he 
oyes the outer end of the lath until it 
ints exactly along the line where the 
ink is intended to be thrown. 

Joe, go out there about a hundred 
feet or so and set a stake; I want to 
shiow these gentlemen how nicely we 
can drive it in with this big sledge we're 
goin’ to let loose directly.” 

“Do you mean to say you will drop 

our tree as accurately as that?” 

* You bet—hit that stake plumb; ‘nv? 

t ‘ll take more mumble-te-peg “‘n you're 
worth, Lreekon, to pull it out afterward !” 

Meanwhile he went on with his math 
ematies. Having aimed the lath, he 
measured with his switch from its outer 
end to the 
indereut, and finding one side a little 
shorter than the other, chopped in until 
lie had equalized the hy pothenuses of 
the two right-angled triangles whose 
straight sides were back to back in the 
line of the lath. The objeet and im 
portance of this was to make sure that 
the limit of the undereut, where the strain 
and breakage controlling the fall of the 
tree (and marked by the line of upright 
slivers in a stump) would finally come, 
should be at right angles to the intended 
direction of that fall. 

‘** How tall do you think this tree is 7 1 


ask. 


corner” at each side of the 
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fore him while he stood very erect 
with his knife he 
inches above the point on the stake which 
came squarely opposite his eves 


planting the stake in the ground 


of the redwood. 
Ings of position enabled him to vet this 
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‘Well, I should say pretty nigh on two 


hundred feet; but it is easy enough to find 
out exactly.” 


Taking his axe the chopper cutastraight 


stake, sharpened its end, and placed it be 


Then 
cut a notch just four 


this ex 


tra four inches being an allowance for 


Walk 


ing away to a point on the hill-side level 
with the base of the tree, and about the 
right distance, as he guessed at it, he plant 
ed the stake and lay down on his back be 
hind it, with his heels against its foot, and 
his eve trying to bring the notch on the 
stake in range with the topmost plumelet 


One or two slight shift 
1 


A SAWYER. 


range, and thereby to construct an equal 
sided triangle. It only remained to mea 
sure with his five-foot rule the distance from 
his eves to the base of the tree to learn the 
height of the tree, representing the other 
side of the triangle. The fact in this case 
was 180 feet 


This practical triangulation finished, the 


| 
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axes were laid aside, and the spring-boards 
inserted in new mortises behind the tree, 
and a big two-handed saw set at work to 
make the overeut. 


Soon the crevice be- 
gins to open a little, and then a little more, 
until the cautious woodmen begin to east 
their eyes aloft, watching carefully the 
signal that the next stroke would be the 
last, cutting the remaining tendon 
that holds the mighty column up, for al 


one 


ready there are sudden strange shivering 


motions in the densely bushy thickets of 
foliage that adorn its lofty crown, and 
dead twigs rattle down, snapped off by 
thrills of approaching destruction 


“Riven deep by the 


sharp tongues of the axes, 
there in the redwood forest dense, 
I heard the mighty tree its death-chant chanting 
Phe cho 


ppers heal 1 not, the camp shanties echoed 


Phe quick-eared teamsters, and chain and jack 
screw men, heard not, 

As the wood-spirits came from their haunts of a 
thousand vears to Jom the refrain ; 

But in my soul I plainly heard, 

“Murmuring out of its mnyriad leaves, 

Down from its lofty top, rising over a hundred 

feet high 
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Out of its stalwart 
foot-thick bark, 
That chant of the 


trunk and limbs 


seasons and time 
of the past only, but the future 


So Walt Whitman—himself a 
in the forest of poets—sets to fitt 
sic In my grateful memory the o 
crackings of tense fibre I think Thy 
partings of well-knit rind, and th: 
ed commotion of shocked brane) 
crowded leafage overhead. The; 
the final stroke of the axe, seve 
last slender stay, and, witha ming| 
and scream of frightened despair, thi 
mast, carrying all its lofty spars and 
set rigging, slowly leans to its fate, o 
headway, spurns with giant heel the 
less stump which hitherto has bor 
proudly against every gale and tom 
and so, stately to the last, ‘rust 
crackling, crashing, thunders dow) 

Picking our way through the seti 
dust and débris of crushed branches whic! 
lie ina thousand splinters of red and ere 
around the head of the prostrate chief 
look for the stake with which Joe e} 
lenged our credulity, but fail to find it 
it has been driven ** plumb throug! 
China,” as Joe avers. 

Accidents must happen pretty 

in this business,” we remark. 

“Yes, right often, both to men and ai 
mals. Sometimes a tree is weak, and 
topples over before youre ready for it 
or, instead of lying still when it strikes 
it sort o° picks itself up and takes a long 
jump forward, which is unexpected, and 
liable to hurt somebody. Then the worst 
of all is where the butt breaks off and 
shoots back behind the stump like one o 
them darned big battering-rams you read 
about, and worked by sheet-lightnin’ at 
that. Yes, a heap of men gets killed in 
the woods every year. We never liad 
none killed dead right here, but a mighty 
curious thing happened last September 
Was a vear. One of the men went to 
work in the mornin’ ‘long with the rest 

good, solid man he was, too, with heaps 
of sand in him. He didn't come in to dit 
ner, nor when night come. Then we | 
gun to question round, and found none o! 
the boys had saw him since mornin’. W 
found his coat and tools, but nary hide io! 
hair of him then nor no time afterward 
We rather looked for a sheriff to be comin 
round the next day or two, thinkin’ tlie 
fellow might have got wind he was onto 
his trail (though we knew nothin’ agi: 
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it none came.” 


at was your conclusion as to this 


disappearance 


we just allowed that one of 
trees had got the drop on that 
s it were, and druy him clean into 
( nd. Cigar? No, thank ve 


pipe.” 


vastefulness of this lumbering ts 

the striking features of the 

() ie largest trees are cut, those mea 
less than two feet in diameter rare 

ng touched, and the axe is laid, not 
roots (though they are not thick 
videly divergent, considering 
tand weight they support), but some 
stance above, so that in very large speci 
ens the massive stump, upon whose flat 
»y vou might build a comfortable house, 
stands ten or twelve feet above the ground, 
id contains hundreds of feet of sound 
unber, whieh must be left to rot or burn. 
fhen many trees are broken by their fall, 


so that large parts of them 
we useless; other parts 
iy be knotty, or crook 

ed, orinconvenienttodrag 
mt, and so only half of a 
great trunk will be util- 
ed. Huge logs are con- 
s umed, also, in road mak- 
ing and bridge - building 
in the hills, and dozens of 
small trees are crushed by 
the fall of their greater 
companions. Then, when 
a district is pretty well 
cleared of its best timber, 
fire is set in the brush and 
prostrate trunks. Feed 

ing eagerly upon the res- 
inous wood, half dried and 
broken, it gathers so much 
lieat that the saplings are 
nearly all killed, and the 
flaky, tinder-like bark of 
the larger trees is singed 
inaway which must great- 
ly injure and often destroy 
them. Moreover, these 
lives, fanned by the gusty 
veezes rushing in every 
itternoon from the ocean, 
often get beyond control, 
ind sweeping through the 
oily topsand brittle trunks, 
spread blackened ruin over 
miles and miles of precious 
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t you can't ‘most always tell, you 
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forest. Precious, however, it seems never 


tooccur to the lumberman these forests are ; 
vet he is probably no more wasteful and 
careless here than elsewhere, and finds his 
match for heedless extravagance in nearly 
every pursuit that deals in what nature 
furnished us at the outset in abundanee, 


but replaces only very slowly, giving 
abundant leisure for our repentance The 
spendthritt lumberman is bad enough, but 
no worse than the wasteful ovsterman or 
butfalo-hunter, reckless of the future. It 
is, or ought to be, a matter of rejoicing to 
every body that the Forestry people, uader 
Mr. Sargeant’s guidance, are paying espe 
cial attention to preserving as far as pos 
sible the magnificent forests of the Coast 
Range. 

It is interesting to observe how speed 
ily Nature re-asserts herself the instant 
the lumberman leaves her undisturbed. 
Every redwood stump that escapes the 
fire is at once surrounded and crowned by 
a dense thicket of sprouts, which in two or 
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: 
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not noting the absence of large trees, might 
never suspect that the lumberman had 
marched through the district, sparing no 
thing he cared to take, only a few months 
ayo. 

An example of this swift and pleasant 
renewal was a large ravine close to the 
mills whither we used often to go, partly 
to escape the intensely chilly wind that 
swept up the valley of the Russian River 
during the whole month of May, but chief 
ly for enjoyment of its loveliness. 

This ravine was a circular basin, a quar 
terof a mile in width, surrounded by hills 
of considerable height, forested, except at 
one place where a promontory rose above 
the rest into a huge pile of crimson rocks 
and purple heather surmounting lower 
slopes of gold and green, where the long 
vellow plush of the turf rippled under 
the wind like the surface of the river 
itself. Into this basin, through a rift in 
the hills behind, poured a stream, expand 
ing into a marsh here, but a marsh so 
choked with flags and coarse grass, or hid 
den under such a variety and luxuriance 
of trees and bushes, that it was no easy 
matter to see any water. 

From end to end of this basin, and right 
through its centre, ran an old bridge or 
causeway, broken now and useful only 


for the small foot-travel which might go | 
that way, but plainly once the avenue to 


the mill of thousands of logs, whose places 
the forest had hidden so bravely that we 
never missed any trees out of the still 


terial to last a whole summer through 

backgrounds of lills near and remote; 
glimpses of white cottages to accentuate 
the middle distance; trees dark and mass 
ive, with drooping boughs and pinnacled 


of olive foliage far above the hill horizon; 
rounded heaps of willowy bush foliage, 
feathery maples, alders, and the like, some 
in blossom, with a foreground of lichen 
painted and tlower-studded rocks, ruined 
platforms of grass-grown logs, or the ir- 
regular perspective of the old causeway 
making a lane straight into the heart of 
your composition. 


itis hard to realize myself in California. 


three years conceal it under a cone of viv- | Looking one way, I might easil\ 
id green. Meanwhile innumerable bush 
es, briers, evergreen saplings, and vines 
have grown up among the many trees left 
standing, so that an inexperienced person, 


cypress swamp in Louisiana my 
looking another, any Eastern 1 
scene is duplicated, from North ( 

to the Adirondacks. Of course a 

clance detects differences at one 

general impression is about the say 
would gather from a wild bit of wet 
land in the hills of any Atlantic 
Always on the lookout for my frie) 
birds, I see that a stranger would s« 
notice the difference between C; 

and the Catskills in this respect 
serealn of woodpeckers, the short \ st le 
of the plumed quail —knightly bird 

loud click and chatter of a blazing 
like hummer, would excite his quest 
but one hears here the same kind of yy. 


ody, and recognizes the songs « 


friends in a new brogue, as is to be « 
pected of cousins living on this side of 1 
big continent. Among these low bush 
es, for instance, a finch is bobbing about 
chirping in a metallic manner perfect]s 


hye 


familiar; and from another bush cones 
| a joyous roundelay telling me at once that 
| it is a song-sparrow that is the performe: 
| The blackbirds, nestling in the willows so 


well moated by the sluggish creek, « 


| above their treasures in just the happy 


gvo-lucky strain one hears in an Oh 
“swale,” but, improving on it, have con 
verted the old cheery roulade into 
sharp jingling of anarmful of small sli 
bells. Chickadees and wrens squeak «a 
chatter at you, the solemn wail of the doy 
of the jay (here bluer and with more swag 
ger than at home), and the pretty pratt 
of many a warbler, all suggest, if they d 


| not precisely tally with, the familiar bird 
crowded ranks, Here was sketching mia: | 


notes of Eastern woods and swamps 
have heard it said that the birds in Ca 


| fornia do not sing. It is a wicked lib: 


They are more musical, on the whol 


| believe, than those of the Atlantic cous! 
/and richer melody was never heard tlic 
tops, or carrying rounded, dense thickets | 


drops from their happy throats during « 
these sunshiny May days. 

But let us return to our redwoods, si 
the second stage of their degradation fro 


trees to logs, and from logs to lumber 


The tree having been felled, men pr 


I 


ceeded to trim away its top, and to split 


off its thick coat of bark. This can oft 


be pried away almost without breaking | 
| except on top, so that a great cast, as 
As Isit watching the making of a sketch | 


were, of the trunk is left in the bark, wh 
lies there, after the logs are removed, |i 
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a huge ruined canoe. I have seen masses | the biggest trunks are the most valuable, 
of redwood bark fifteen inches in thick- | since it often happens that very large trees 
ness; the tree which it clothed, if straight | prove unsound or completely hollowed. 

and sound, would be worth a thousand The stripping of top branches and bark 
dollars. It does not follow, however, that | having been effected, the trunk is sawed 
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into logs fifteen or twenty feet in length. | 


A path is now cleared to them from the 
nearest road sufficiently good to take in 
six or eight voke of oxen. This does not 
require to be a very wood path either 
though Ih Some Cases and 
rough engineering 1s required for these 


yvood roads 


much labor 
since the agility of the little 
oxen is quite wonderful when one notes 
What barriers of fallen trunks and what 
almost vertical slopes of hill-side are sur 
mounted. Near the lower end of the log 
an iron hook, called a ‘' dog,” is driven in, 
Where the drag-chain is attached. Then, 
under a ‘good mouth 
satistied Fal- 
staff, under resounding thwacks and prod- 
dings of an iron-tipped goad, the slipping 
and stumbling cattle snake the log endwise 
down the hill. But a single low must be 
of extraordinary size to content the driver. 
Having arranged them in line at the head 


shower of such 


filling oaths” as would have 


of the little gully which previous drag- | 


vings have smoothed out, he chains to 
vether two, three, even five or six logs, and 
starts up the slow-moving cattle with a 
train behind them four or tive rods long. 


Though the pitehes they seramble down 


are too smooth and steep for us to follow, | 


sure-footed they stay upon their legs, and 
keep out of the way of the logs; 


of the bull-whacker never cease. 


a fault; he hurls vile but vivid epithets at 
the exemplary oxen collectively and indi- 
vidually; he swears at the meek China- 
man who travels ahead diligently wetting 
the ground to make it slippery; he damns 
everything all the time, vet is suave and 
polite and mild-mannered to us as we 
purely professional, and his objurgations 
to be taken wholly in a Pickwickian sense. 

The snaking out of these logs is anoth- 


er source of casualty to the lumberman, | 


arising not so often from the logs, how- 


Bluenoses” 


eyer, as from the big round butts which | 
in many cases are sawed off from the ori- | 


ginal trunk. 
cart-wheels, and of wreat weight: if one of 
them gets loose upon the steep hill-side, | 
Whatever stops it must stand stiff and 
high We were taking breakfast with 
Charlie Nolan, the wide-awake foreman at 
the camp, one day, Nolan sitting where 
he could look out of the open door and up 
the mountain. Suddenly he dropped his 


| 


knife, grabbed up a small boy in each | lieve them all, you are more strongly thau 


These are like huge solid | cleus around which the floating crowd is 


curses | 
the logs, which are trailing along without | 


hand, and shouting, **Get out o 
made for the door. Nobody wait 
quire What was the matter, but { 
}the injunction, turning, when 
air was gained, just in time to 

stoppage by a firm stump of an in 
butt, which had come thundering 
through the thinned 
rectly at our cottage, whose frail 
| would have offered no obstacle wl 
to its Breakfast tasted 
better after this escape from losing 
cvether. 


woods, alin 


progress. 


The railway having been reach 
the bull-team and their train, the | 
laid lengthwise upon a sloping plat! 
or bank strengthened by buried 
where a white foreman and two or 1 
Chinese laborers easily roll them d 
upon the cars, aiding themselves 
cant-hooks, jack-serews, and consonant 


expressions in two languages designed 4 
relieve the feelings. 

Having been placed upon the ears, 1) 
logs are secured by ropes and dogs so that 
they can not fall, and then are taken 
| break-neck pace down to the mill, and 

tumbled over upon a slanting platforn 


whence they can easily be rolled upon the 
; small car which carries them up into 

thus all | 
goes well, yet the shouts and imprecations | 


mill by stationary engine-power. 
Che men who do this work are an inte: 
esting lot: lot, however, if it implies that 
it is a collection of like articles, is ab: 


word, for the striking thing about the 


Californian lumbermen is their diversity 
and their habit of frequently changing 
from one kind of work to another, or frou 
this camp to the next one, in endless suc 
cession. At Duncan’s camps almost every 


| European nationality was represented 
scramble alongside, for his profanity Is | 


French, German, Norwegian, Spanish, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, not to speak 
of Americans, Chinese, and ‘* Indians not 
taxed.” The Americans employed ar 
very often graduates of the Maine woods, 
from Lower Canada 
These Maine men are likely to become 
foremen, or sub-foremen, and form a nu 
gathered. It often happens that a man 
will hire himself to-labor in the redwoo 

who is fitted for a far better kind of work 
but has met with misfortune. You would 
think all of them had at one time pos 
sessed great wealth—or at any rate had 
had the opportunity of independent ric! 

es—to hear their stories; and if you be 


i 
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ever reminded of the 
uid the lip” so likely to happen 


slip ‘twixt the cup 
There 
sa kindly emulation among Californians 
to prove one’s self to have been more un 
fortunate than one’s neighbor, by magni 
fying the prize just missed. This is per- 
haps consoling to the unfortunates, but it 
is confusing to the credulous historian. 

It is a curious social life existing in 
these forest communities, the membership 
of which is constantly changing, and 
At this 
camp there were only two families, but 
they had nothing to do with the housing 
or feeding of the sixty or more men (half 


whose scene is annually shifted. 


Chinese), who messed by themselves, and 
slept in slab shanties near by, the China 
men havinga group of well-mottoed houses 
to themselves. 

John Chinaman is in force here, as ev 
eryWhere, for all help-work. His slight, 
viry frame, with its shoulder under the 
ever, shows as much tough strength as 
that of his burly white neighbor, and he 
vrinds all day at the feed-cutter, or totes 
cegs of water, balanced across his neck, 
ip and down the rough declivities from 
morning till night, without seeming to tire 
His 
is also to manage the kitchen of the 
camp. 

* John, where can we get something to 
eat 


out or ever thinking of a holiday. 


we ask, as the sun begins to send 


ANDING 


level beams between the ruddy pillars of 


the soldierly sequoias. 

“Heap catehum cook-house,” he an 
our expe 
nence shows him a capital bread-maker 


swers, and following his beck, 


and beef-roaster, but wof a careful washer 
of dishes. 

The men had ewathered in the long wood 
en shed for supper, eating on wooden ta 
bles, but with an abundance of furniture 
and a plentiful bill of fare. Supper was 
hurried through this evening, for the men 
had on hand a frolic which had also the 
serious purpose of ridding the camp of an 
obnoxious old boar that had acquired a 
troublesome taste for the blood of Mon 
golian shanks, whose shrunken lines could 
Re-enforeed with 
creat heartiness by the Chinese contin 
vent, the whole camp therefore turned out 
on a boar hunt, assisted by 


ill spare the commodity. 


several dogs 
even more diverse in breed than their mas 
ters. The approved weapons for this sort 
of chase, I understand, are rifles, spears, 
and knives; but here were to be seen only 
a club or two and some ropes looped with 
lassos, except that a valiant wielder of the 
brush brought up the rear with a six-shoot 

er tightly clutched in his red right hand. 
The advance not That 
pig had long made himself respected to 


was iIncautious. 


the extent that when he appeared every 
man not only gave him the right of the 
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road, but hastened to climb upon a stump, 
so as to run no risk of incommoding his 
swineship in the least by his presence. 

It was not long, however, before a series 
of energetic grunts was heard ahead, and 
the army stopped, the artist mounting a 
very high stump. He said he thought 
they had stumbled ona bear, and he want 
ed to be where he could tire over the heads 
of allthe men, Though only a black and 
bristling pig, a bear of the biggest kind 
could not have held the army at bay more 
thoroughly If he had charged, tremble 
to think what might have happened; but 
he rushed away into the bushes and ran 
Into a corner, where he became the vietim 
of strategy, and was presently bound and 
led forth in degrading captivity, followed 
by a procession of one artist, a score of 


;ever, the men employed were largely 


grinning lumbermen, and a mob of chat- | 


tering and dancing Chinese, for the inten- 


| kept in neat order, and held an air of soj 


tion was not to kill him, but only to erad- | 


icate his pugnacious propensities. 

This done, the painter pat up his pistol, 
and we all adjourned to the big shanty, 
where some of the men pulled off their 


boots and stretched themselves in restful | 


ease upon their bunks, while others shuf 


tled the cards for **a little game,” or did | 


odd jobs of tinkering 


|in two, after which the halves are oft 


It was a strange and interesting picture 


the interior of the big shanty made as the 
darkness of the outside withdrew all the 


light from within, and left the walls and | 
the faces illumined only by a great fire of | 


resinous redwood chunks built upon a 
raised earthen hearth that occupied the 


width should not suffice in all cases 
| however, there is rigged just over the ci 


whole centre of the cabin, and the smoke | 


of which escaped up a big bell-hooded flue 
in the ceiling 

The talk fell upon the enemy ignobly 
conquered; upon their work, and the pro- 
bable plans of **the old man,” meaning 
their employer; upon some men who had 


la day, and to them are attached plane 


just departed, which carried it away to | 


Frisco, and drifted it upon the familiar 
ground of reminiscences of the dance 
house, the poker table, and the men who 
were always waiting to ** get the drop” on 
somebody, or watching that somebody 
didn’t get the drop on them. Stirring 
stories some of them, but as unreportable 
as the vigorous metaphors in which they 
were portraved. Many of these men did 
not know the names of their mates bevond 
a Sam or Jake to call them by: and they 
had no especial curiosity to know, this at 
mosphere making a man tender about ask 
ing his neighbor personal questions, being 


jon. Next to boards, fence posts are 1 


}rough split fence pickets so comni 


shy of disturbing the pleasant sf 
which rests upon careless ig 
Would * old Folinsbee’s daught 
enjoyed the ball at Poverty Fl, 
vou, any the better for knowing a 
her partner, when she 


“danced down the middkk 
With the man that shot Sandy MeG 


I think not. In California one | 
course by Mrs. Partington’s phil 
no longer trite: 


“Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘Twere the height of folly to be oth 


Down at the mills on the rive) 


those having families. For these th 
company had built a series of pretty cot 
tages which were set in small garden 


id home comfort that was very pleasing 
The mills here are essentially lik: 
the rest in the redwood belt. Thad hoy. 

to see some wonderful boards, a doz: 
broad, cut out, but T was disappointed 
the log is of large size, it is sent at onc 


against a “‘muley,” or straight rip-s 


working perpendicularly, which splits 


quartered. The smaller logs and thes: 
quarters are then hauled and rolled 

the help of steam-tackle, to the opposit 
side of the building, where they are « 
up by a circular saw of large size. Ls 


cular saw a second one, working to meet 
it; between both, very wide boards mi 
be turned out, but it is not often do 
since there is no demand for them. 
The capacity of these mills is fron 
twenty to forty thousand feet of lumibe: 


shingle machines, picket headers, and si 


in largest quantity, and after thes 


uscd in this part of the State, the gr: 
durability of the wood, when unpainte: 
recommending it for service in fences a) 
as roofing. Redwood shingles last 

the cedar and cypress our grandfathers 
chose as the thatch of those old houses 
whose stability is our admiration. 
this timber grows scarce it will doubt 
be applied to uses far more varied and 
namental than at present, particular! 
the way of * finishing,” where the @ 


= 
é inh 
| | 
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of the wood is to be preserved in view, and 
for cabinet-work. The bedstead and bu 
reaus of the room where [am writing are 
made of varnished white pine, and were | 
no doubt imported from Michigan. The | 
redwood treated in the same way, or by 
other methods to which pine and ash are | 
subjected, would have produced a hand- 
somer result, and in a more agreeable 
tone. Tam reminded, however, that red- 
wood lumber for fine uses must be season- 
ed with extraordinary care to save it from 
shrinking lengthwise—a fault in which, I 
believe, it is unique. 

A final day at Dunean’s was spent in 
Azalea Gulch, just opposite, than which 
hidden in the 
depths of the redwood gloom. It is reached 
by crossing the river in a boat, and walk- 
ing through long galleries, canopied with 
flowers and foliage, chiselled out of the | 
overhanging cliff. The vale is broad at 
first, with open glades carpeted in Persian 
pattern—the varied greens of grasses, the 
sulphur dots of innumerable asters, the 
purple dashes of wild pea, the warm or- | 
ange of the eschscholtzia, and the bloody | 
stains of the wide-spread sorrel, combined 


nothing more lovely is 


ot 


BIG SHANTY. 


in Nature's rough loom. There are hil 
locks sown thick with ferns; red-stemmed, 
white-crowned thickets of madrona climb 
ing the sheltered hill-side through billows 
of emerald shrubbery; there are solid pyr 


|amids of bay as impenetrable and smooth 


as close-cropped hedges, or as the mossy 
ledge near by, where the dwarf oaks grow 
scraggy and gale-bent atop; and caves of 


indigo darkness in the face of the forest 


wall, half hidden under fringes of Spanish 
moss eatching silver from the sunlight. 
These things and more, like them and dif 
ferent from them 1 
chain the eve as you slowly ascend the 
the 
splash and gurgle of the trout 
well hidden 
alders like a 
an intricate pattern of emerald leaves and 


n degrees of beauty, 


vlade, hearing ceaselessly musical 


Water so 
under those dense alders 
worked in 


delicate lace-work, 


white branches and twigs; but the stran 


| gest of all pictures is in the groves of bay: 


borne down and contorted ever since they 
were saplings by floods in the creek, they 
display the most grotesque tree forms ever 
The trunks become of great size 
(some of them are two and three feet in 
diameter), but all lie prostrate, or nearly 


seen. 
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so, upon the ground, and join together two 


or more tree-like growths of huge erect 


branches, arch here and there in fan 


or 


tastic curves which resemble nothing so 


much as a crowd of huge snakes writhing 
about in a cave Nor is the impression 

The fo 
takes the 
dwarfed form, is borne only upon the tips 


of a cave distant from the truth 


liage of this tree, whenever it 


of the branches, that terminate in great 
bunches of twigs. Each thick-crowding 
limb thus carries outwardly an umbrella- | 
like mass of leaves, through which very 
little light can enter; and as here these 
branches are not only overhead, but are 
drooping upon all sides to the very ground, 
a complete canopy of shade results, un- | 
obstructed by interior twigs or foliage, 
through which the fat, distorted, smooth- 
skinned trunks and recumbent limbs seem 


to crawl and writhe in uneanny fashion. 


His window is over the factory flume ; 
And Elkanah there, in his counting-room, 
littered table. 

His beard is white as the foam, and his cheek 
Is weather-beaten and withered and bleak 
As the old brown factory gable. 


Sits hugging a 


Christmas is near: and he, it 


Is squaring accounts with the parting year: 


is clear, 


Setting forth, in column and row, 
Whatever a 
Mortgages, dividends, and rents, 
City bonds and goverments, 

A factory here and a 


Good 


penny of gain can show 


there, 
railroad share 
As fast as his busy brain can count, 

Or his busy 


Figuring profit and gross amount, 


tannery 


bank stock and 


pen indite ’em, 


And adding item to item. 


Thinks he: “It’s a good round sum I make; 


Don't seem much like Twas goin’ to break!” 


And he looked again, as he poised his pen 
To fillip the drop of ink off. 

But just as he the 

He said * Ho! ata 


pen a shake, 


hol’ strange mistake 


He found himself on the brink of: 

He said “Ha! ha!” and his lips drew in 

With a hard, dry, leathery kind of erin, 

As much like the smile of a crocodile 
As anything you can think of 


*T deelare! there’s Widder Brown 


In the cottage over in Tannery Town! 
The family had the house rent free 
As long as her husband worked for me 


A good, smart, faithful chap was Jim 


Wish 


hi 


id forty as good as him! 
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When the glade began to narr 
cafion the redwoods appeared 
cent specimens standing all about 
level of the bottom, two by two 
ing straight two hundred feet. 
trying to look over the hill-tops 
the of thy 
roots the soil is damp and black 
numerable 


as 


Between buttresses 


cushions of moss } 
ledges of rock, and feed upon the s r 
mains of logs half hidden in n 
ferns and weedy vegetation-loving s 
and endless dews of the deep conifer 
woods. Half a mile further the 
becomes too steep and narrow for ) 


large timber, though choked with smaller 
| growth; and at its head is a most pictur 
a bit of music, a flash of 


green and white water, a veil of glistening 


esque cataract 


verdure, and a background of splintered 


| rocks. 


But he died one day, and left her there; 

And IT put the place in the parson’s care 

For the only man in the town I dar 
To trust is Parson Emery 

To see that run away, 

And collect the rent she agreed to pay 

I'll write a letter this very day, 

To jog the good man’s memory.” 


the house don’t 


The letter was straightway penned and sent; 


And it preached hard times to a dreary 
tent: 

“Por money is tight at ten per ceut.; 

Often no sooner got than spent; 

The poor man finds it a heavy stent 

To earn his mess of pottage ; 

And so,” concluded the argument, 

“You may, if you please, remit the rent 

Jim’s widder owes for the cottage 


In two days’ time the answer came. 
“The parson is prompt. But 
HTe cried, as he opened and read the same 
How extremely odd it sounded! 
“ Dear, noble, generous, honored friend 
Were terms he couldn’t well comprehend ; 


And when he had struggled on to the end, 


He 


was utterly astounded. 


He gasped and gurgled, and then burst out 
thunder’s the ol fool rayin’ about 


“What 
He's crazy, without a shadder o’ doubt! 


A-writin’ to me as if I was a saint! 


Wa’al, mabby I be, and then mabby T ain't 


Av’ what’s his argyment? why, to be sure, 
That I'm a marciful man to the poor, 
Aun’ feel for the sufferin’ brother, 


ex 


What in th 


| 


WIDOW BROWN’'S CHRISTMAS. 


“SQUARING ACCOUNTS WITH THE PARTING YEAR.’ 


\n’ stay the widder whose staff is Why don’t he remit. 


{nd so he continners a-layvin’ it on, *Stid that, her 
Po thank me 


Aw’ he ain’t sareastieal, nuther 


Blamed ol blunderhead! eonldn’t he see “ Remission 
the poor I was marciful tn meant me? And |e 


here he goes on, in a gushin’ mood, It having ocet 
That somet 


We 


Of even the simplest words y 


And that a prosy old parson might 


tell o? the woman’s gratitude, 
iuse I’ve been so exceedingly good 
1s to pity her sad condition, 
give him the blessed authority tu Use one, and a 
Another, vocabulary 


man of business 


Remit—Remit—the rent that is due. 


11 
then? wish I knew ime 
more of his hullabalew 
for the remission! 2 
| it ones 
mes Vary nike 
Tite ; 
{ 
nite 
} 
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Finger and eye ran down the page: 
“Ra, Re’—he was flushed with rage: 

last 
The terrible talon had it fast, 

With the definition against it set: 
‘Send back,’ he read; but, lower vet, 

* To release, to forgive, as a sin or a debt!” 


Ah, through that mesh in the treacherous net 

Had sli 
"Twas so! 
That 
With equal reason could be 


pped the widow’s pittance! 


‘twas strange! ‘twas very absurd, 


a single word, 
inferred 
quittance! 


thus from a phrase, ot 

Collection of debt, or 
Words have their forks, like highways, whence 
To left and right 
And, taking the wrong derivative, 


The ] 


run the roads of sense; 


heedless old parson had come to give 


Remission instead of remittance. 


a moment, and then, 
the book, and a scotf at the 


Elkanah glared for 
With a at 
men 


short 


Who invented the language, seized his pen, 
Tore one letter, and wrote again, 
Protruding his chin, while the hard dry erin 
Grew terribly savage and sinister; 
Till, too impatient to brook delay, 
He quite forgot it was Christmas-day, 
Swung on his Ulster, and swooped away 
Toward Tannery Town and the Widow 
Brown 
And the good old blundering minister. 


As out by the forenoon train he went, 
He had ample time to consider: 

‘To be soft-soaped to sich an extent 
Cracked up like a spavined hoss that’s meant 
To be sold to the highest bidder 
It’s pooty dumbed rough on a plain old gent 
That never was known to give a cent, 

Say nothin’ o’ seventy dollars’ rent, 
To anybody’s widder! 
Au’ T ain't one o’ the kind that cares 
To be boosted up in a woman’s prayers 
For a favor I never did her. 


‘Yet she might pray for me all her days, 
An’ IT wouldu’t object to the parson’s praise, 


Tim makin’ the trip for I can’t see, 

Sence a letter or tu would as soo: 
The snarl he’s got me inter. 

Save railroad fare, aw’ the wear at 
Of a journey in midwinter. 


‘It’s an awk’ard mess, I du deelar 
The widder she'll ery,an’ the parson | 
Aw like enough somebody else wil 
Wish I was back in my office chair! 
For why should IT go twelve mile o; 
An’ lose my time an’? my dinn 
To prove to their face, bevend a di 
"T Lain’t no saint, as they make ont 
But a hardened sort of a sin 


Some such thoughts perplexed his In 
As up to the station rolled the trai 
With slackening speed and brakes 
down, 
the brakeman 

Town 
“Waal, here I be!” With gathering 
And firm-set teeth, old Elkanah straig 
Took his way to the parson’s gate; 
No longer inclined to turn about, 

In a flurry of confusion, 
And like a coward retrace his route, 
But grimly resolved to carry out 

Ilis original resolution. 
Though, after all, he approached the s 
Outwardly cold and inwardly hot, 
As a brave man goes to be hanged or s 
Or whatever else he thinks is not 

The thing for his constitution. 
And when this answer he received, 
“Parson ain’t to hum”’—will it be believes 


And bawled out, “J 


He felt like the very same man reprieyed 


At the moment of execution. 


Waal, no, he wouldn’t go in and wait 
He stood in the snow at the parsonage 
No train back till half past one, 


| And the village bells had just begun 


Which he spreads so thick in his letter; | 
But though he believes it himself, and though | 


Other folks may think it’s all jes’ so, 

The plague is, I know better! 
He'll wonder what sort of a I be, 
When I tell lim square out how it seemed to 


beast 


mie, 
What a blamed, ridickelous, fool’s idee 


That I should forgive a debtor! 


Quick moist tlushes, strange hot streaks, 


Shot down to his shins and up to his cheeks. | 


What 
In time made ‘em keep the ears so hot. 
Stil t the interview 

He was going to seek, 


He loosened his collar, and wondered 


,as he thought « 
the warmer he grew. 


And he said to himself, with a leer, Must be | 
Um fond of parsons’ s'ciety! 
For what else under the canopy 


"Twas Christmas-time, 


To ring for noon: for a minute or two 
He stood, uncertain what to do, 
Looking doubtfully up and down 

The dreary streets of Tannery Town, 


And thought of his money and Mrs. Brown: 


Then this is what he did do 
He turned his feet up the snowy street, 
And went to call on the widow. 


as IT said before ; 
And when, arrived at the cottage doo) 
He reached for the old bell land! 
Ife paused a moment, amazed and grim, 
For he heard such a racket as seemed to 
In the home of the late lamented Jim, 
Suflicient cause for scandal. 


A short, sharp 
Of whispering, 


ring, then a hurried noise 


And the door was opened a little space, 

Through which peered out, with a 
grace, 

A surprisingly pretty-looking, 

Timidly smiling, bright young blonde; 


scampering girls and boys 


te: 


ed 
| 


WIDOW BROWN’S CHRISTMAS 


ih caught, from the room beyond, > Her ravenous tribe on the tat of the 
wonderful whith Pil Jet her know that understand 
ious cooking. Whose money pays for the orgies 


table, with neat cloth spread, ing old man standing there, 


dishes, and cream-white bread, | widow, seemingl 
sauce, and thick squash pies, is brow’s severe contraction, 


ly brown pates and wondering &) Perceiving only his thin white hai 


the imps that had made the clatter; And his almost venerable air, 


mother just bringing in, to crow? Wiped her tingers, and placed a chair 
et, a beautiful, golden-brown, With a charmingly natural act 
roasted goose on a platter Welcoming him with never a trace 


“DID HE SAY THAT ?—SAY THAT OF ME 


rabbed old man, to whom the sight Of guile in her smiling and grateful face; 
ippy children gave small delight: Accounting this visit the crowning grace 
hungry man, who had come so tar Of his noble benetaetion, 
a feast his presence could only mar: 
An iron-fisted miser, 
© would seldom afford himself a fat, 
ectable Christmas goose like that, 
ndulge in anything half so good 
ufronting the widow, there he stood, 
Glowering under his visor: 
d it certainly seemed that his presence 
would— 
l'o say the least—surprise her. 


“Oh, sir.” she began, am glad you ar 
here” 

With a quivering lip and a starting tear 

“To see what happiness” (this was gall 

lo the stingy old wretch) “you have given 
us all! 

Since you were so good ad “Not I.” he eried: 

‘T never was good!” But she replied, 

With gentle, sweet isistence : 

“It seems but a trifle to you, no doubt: 

Por he said to himself, “ Her means are spent, Such kindness as yours—” Here he burst out 

\n’ she hasn’t a penny to pay her rent, “T tell ve, woman, ye’re talkin’ about 
While this is the way she gorges A thing that has no existence.” 
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Ah. you may say that, since vou have shown 


A goodness which vou are foo good to own! 


But T could me ver, with what I know, 


Permit another to wrong you 30. 


Phen up spoke one of the younger crew: 


Ye may bet ver dollars on that! it’s true 


For only vesterday, tell you. 


Wasnt shy high dudgeon, 


Just hear ne vou called by Deacon Shaw 


Che keenest old skinflint ever he saw! 


Hk said would sooner diave hoped to 


Sap from oa hatehet or blood from a straw 


Phan money that wasn't allowed by law 


From such an old curmudgeon, 


“Well, what have I said?” Hush, Jamie, 
hush!’ 


Cries the mother, in consternation : 


While Elkanah starts, with an angry flush 


And a vigorous exclamation. 
‘Did he say that? say that of me? 
He’s tighter himself than the bark of a 
tree.” 


“He has more heart than he lets folks see: 
A little like you in that.” savs she. 
“Hot hot wa’al, wa’al! that's a queer idee! 


That's a curi’s ca’ealation 


“But he, when at last he understood 
What a friend you had been, how exceeding|y 


good, 


lo my poor orphans,” she went on, 


‘And me—for the sake of him that is gone 
He was humbled: he took it quite to heart: 
Declared you had acted a noble part, 


And expressed sincere repentance 


For having misjudged you so till now. 


“Example! vow, 


Mis’ Brown,” snarls Elkanah: but somehow 


But example 


He couldn't complete the sentence, 


‘Your Christian example!” the widow cries. 


“Who wants proof of it, there it lies” 


With a glance of pride at the great squash 


ples, 


And the goose superbly basted, 


“The deacon was here at half past one: 


And at half past two the proof had beeun: 


Phe goose was brought by the deacon’s son, 


And then it seemed as if every one 


Must do as the deacon and vou had done.” 


‘Yes, sir” says Jamie: “and wasn’t it fun! 


It was ring, ring, ring! it was run. run, run 


Squashes that weighed pretty nigh a ton! 


Such apples you never tasted!” 


‘It came to us in our sorest need,” 


The widow resumed: “and all are agreed 


was a harvest of whieh you sowed the 


seed 


You see your charity was, indeed. 


An example that wasn't wasted.” 


‘My charity 
well!” 
“"Pwas more of a blessing than I can tell” 


Elkanah groaned. “ Well, 
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She choked a little and Wiped 


al 
‘For we have been dreadfully pos 


‘Tis a hard, hard struggle to proy 


kor my five little Ones Since he die 


| Faithfully, every day IT meant 


Po save a little to pay my rent: 
I stinted and planned, but still | 
\s often as Saturday night eam 

I had spared, when they were pa 

fed, 

Hardly enough for Sunday's brea 
Such constant weariness. w init. ane 
Seemed often more than a life ceo) 
Phen came, oh, sir, your gracious 
Which all of a sudden seemed to 
The burden whieh Weighed me to thy 
And all these other good friends car 
And so, in our joy and thankfulness 
It seemed to me T could do no less 


Than make a feast.” she said with 
“Be patient! be quiet!” For all th 

The hungry children clamored 
And climbed the chairs, and peepes 


ples, 
And ogled the goose with wistful « 
‘Tis a favor,” said she, “I should 
prize, 
If you would sit by, and not despise 
The bounty which Heaven through yo 
plies.” 
“Hem! wa'al! ye take me by surpriss 
Don’t know,” the old man stan 


She smilingly reached for his coat ane 
And the goose was fragrant. the LOOSE 
fat. 
‘T think you will Stay.” Wa’al 
that, 
I don’t dine ont very often: 
I called to explain—but never mind 
Fact is, Mis’ Brown, I haven't dined: 
\nd if you insist—sence you air so ki 
He was rather surprised himself to ii 
His heart beginning to soften. 


“Don’t care ’f I du.” And down he sat 
The goose was fragrant, the goose was 
The old man did the carving: 
The sauce was dished, the gravy poured 
And the plates all round that little bo 
Were filled in a manner that didn’t af 
The slightest hint of starving, 


Not in all that dreary year 
Had her cottage known such cheer. 
With hope, and her happy children neat 
The widow smiled contented. 
Even old Elkanah ceased to be 
Greatly seandalized to see 
Cheerful faces and childish glee 
In the home of the late lamented 


Nature’s ways are wise and kind: 
Clouds pass, dawn breaks, and ever beh 
Each dark sea hollow swells a wave: 


And fresh grass grows on the new-m 


grave ; 


— 
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WIDOW BROWN'S CHRISTMAS 


over the broken heart, vs Elkanah, sl 


its sorrowful recollections, A leetle mistake bu 


s of another hope will start. Phe parson, he didn't take 


tender new attections My full intent regardin’ the 
Don't be the least mite worried 
talked and told her plans: “Bout that for sartin another ven 
dutiful child was Nance! Bless me! I b’lieve it’s the train I hear! 
m had got her boys a chances Crood-day And off le hurried 
the organ the coming year: 
will be twenty dollars clear! He seemed surrounded and pursued 
will help me more and more; By spirits of joy and gratitude! 
nad often, as heretofore, And he said himself. ** must cone 
id for the morrow while they sleep: Although the ol parson wa'n’t very 
| have hopes that T yet may keep “Twas a mistake his’ 
little tlock together And he felt some most surprising thing 
iven so kind and friends so good Strange perturbations and tlutterines 


u to school and provide them food As of something within him spreading 


d shelter them from the weather, Phe angel within new-risen! 
what a change for them and me! “Tm beat if there ain't the parson 

ferent now if all would be, With eager stride and radiant brow 
dear husband—” Mrs, Brown The minister crossed a steep by-street, 
or some reason, quite broke down: Through ridges of snow leg-deep, to greet 
en old Elkanah’s sight grew weak: The friend of the widow and fatherless, 

cht have observed in his withered cheek Who crow led to himself, Good thing, I 
Some unaccustomed twitches, 

his voice, when he tried to speak, For some of the fatherless folks we know. 
Some very unusual hitches: Me and him didn’t meet an hour ago 


ing 


how long she yet must strain Good thing all round, shouldn't wonder!” 
itimost energies, just to gain The parson came panting up the hill 
d for her babes—perhaps in vain Hands out, with a greeting of warm good 
ul some twinges of shame and pain, will; 

1 curious feeling T ean’t explain All smiles: serenely unconscious still 

At the thought of his hoarded riches. Of his most amazing blunder 


Mis’ Brown! it’s a pooty tough A soul as simple as rills that run 
Jovous and clear in the summer sun! 
made a motion as if to place Not one who had chosen his work, but one 
und in his pocket, but drew it back. The Lord Himself had chosen: 
ough IT must say, vou’ve got a knack! A child of faith, and a shepherd indeed! 
vittin’ alone, an I’m dreftle vlad! Not one of those whose formal creed 
more, no, thank’ee, ma’am! [T hain’t had Has the tinkling sound and the hollow look 
i dinner as this, | don’ know when!” Of ice left over a shrunken brook 
went the uncertain hand again. Shrunken away from the living day, 
‘Your children are well. am’ growin’: Leaving its surface frozen. 
years, your boys ‘Il be rich men 
Mabby they will, no knowin’.” 
merely pushed back his empty plate, 
en tugged at his watch. “ Ha! is it so |: 
no Vdee ont! train won't wait: 
Guess Vll haf ter be goin’! 


Under the leatless village elms 

The parson waylays and overwhelms 
With more felicitation 

Of the late epistolary sort 

The impatient old man, who euts him 
With a quaint gesticulation 

fust you,indeed! How the time has flown!” 

e lonely old man had never known 

crateful a soul, a look and tone 


‘No more that, please understand! 
I've seen Jin’s widder.” This time th 
Dives into the pocket, and brings out 
A bright bank -note: “Guess the’ 


doubt 


So gentle and so caressing; 
| while she handed his hat and coat, 
inged the collar about his throat, 
oothed the ereases, and brushed his arm, 
felt a strange, bewildering charm, 

very touch of her hand shed such 

Uneonscious love and blessing! 


Bat what we'd onghter 
Aw here’s a trifle, a Christmas 
I was pooty nigh forgittin’ 
Remit her rent the comin’ year: 
And Pd like to remit to her now this “ re, 
| thought there was something he came to | By-the-way!” drawls he, with a sidelong 
say, lee 
explain!” cries Jamie. ‘Ah, ves! by-the- | j'ever notice —it’s kind queer 
way There’s tew way’s remittin’ ?” 
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THE OLD ENGLISH SEAMEN 


BT if anv single class of men ever 
greater Change in the fortunes 
ind than was brought about by 
English seamen of the sixteenth 
Some of them were slave 
others were smugglers, almost all 
but the 
if their daring expeditions was to 
e destiny of the American conti 


nd therefore the career of the hu 


yvless men ina lawless age: 


we 
ie year 1500, Spain, with Portugal, 
undisputed master of the New 
At the 


nor Portugal owns a 


time neither 
foot of land 
North 


The destiny of the whole 


present 


the main continent of or 
\imerica. 
world has been changed ; and 
iwhout almost all the northern half of 
language, the institutions, the habits, 


At the 


vhen Europe was first stirred by the 


tern 


been equally transformed, 


vold and the glory brought from the nev 
discovered America, it was only Spain, 
ina small degree Portugal, that reap 
These were then the two 
eat maritime and colonizing powers of 
and two bulls from Pope Alexan 
VI. in 1593 had permitted them: to di- 
the newly discovered portions of the 


the harvest. 


Under this author 
Portugal was finally permitted to keep 
|—which was first colonized by Portu 
while Spain claimed all the rest of 
continent. 


between them. 


To this day the results of 
it mutual distribution are plainly to be 
in South America. Brazil speaks 
Portuguese, while almost all the rest of 


South America, with Mexico, speaks Span 
. But beyond Mexico, through all the 
vast length and breadth of North America, 
English is the prevailing and official lan 
ve. Throughout that region, instead 
the Latin race, the Germanic prevauls; 
ustead of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
Protestant preponderates. There has not 
een in the history of the world a pro 
uinder change in the current of human 
ents. The most remarkable circum 
stance of all is, that this change was sub 
stantially made in a single century (the 
teenth), and was made mainly through 
the old English 
They it was who broke the pow- 
of Spain, and changed the future desti 
s of America. 
Other 


single class of men 
seamen, 


nations doubtless co-operated. 


Italy, especially, contaimed the great intel] 
lectual cultivated in that ag 
and furnished both Spain and Portuga 


and race > 
again and again with ships, mathematical 
instruments, and 
Spain sent across the 


and 


captains, crews, even 
eredits 
Atlantic Ocean 
Vespucci, Italians: France sent Verrazza 
Italian; Cabot 
Italian by citizenship and probably by 
birth and blood. For centuries the de 
scendants of the Northmen confined their 


voyages to the shores of Western Europe ; 


bankers’ 
Columbus Amerigo 


ho, an Kneland sent an 


they knew less even of the Mediterranean 
than their Viking ancestors; but London 
had Italian merchants, and Bristol lad 
Italian sailors, and it is to these that we 
owe the pioneer explorations of the Cabots 
We must begin with these, for on these 
rested, in the first place, all the claims of 
England to the North 


There is a 


Aimerican coast. 
ereat contrast between the 
ample knowledge that we have about the 
career of Columbus and the scanty and 
contradictory information left to us in re 
gard to the Cabots There is scarcely a 
fact about them or their voyages which is 
We 
not know past question their nationality 
the dates of their 


alway s know by 


known with complete accuracy do 


or their birthdays, on 
nor do we 
the 


VOoVaves 
of 


made 


which family those 
( ‘abot 


Crenoese 


Xp ditions 
was long re 
Eng 


has been 


were John 


garded as a who came to 


land to reside; yet it 


possible that he was an Enelishman who 
was merely naturalized in Venice in 1476 
Sebastian Cabot is now pretty well known 
to have been born in Venice, yet some con 
authorities desertbe him as a 
Bristol 
from the King in 


temporary 
He rece ived a 
1496—he 


to make discoveries 


native of patent 
and his father 
and brothers but 
his name 
claims that he had already found North 
America two before thiat 
* John Cabot, a Venetian 


Cabot. lis son, discovered this region, for 


the only engraved Map bye aring 
‘ars date. 
and Sebastian 
merly unknown, in the vear 1494, on the 
24th day of June, at the fifth hour.” This 
date appears both in the Latin and Span 
ish inscriptions on the unique copy of this 
map in the National Library at Paris: the 
map itself having been engraved in 1544, 
but only having come to light in 1843. Its 
authenticity has been fully discussed by M. 
D’Avezac, who believes in it, and by Dr. J. 


\ 
so 
Wes 
+t] 
t = 


SEBASTIAN CABOT, BY 


HOLBEIN 


G. Kohl and Mr. Charles Deane, who re 
ject it. Mr. Ro HE. Major, of the British 
Museum, has made the ingenious sugges 
tion that the date, which is in Roman let 
ters, Was originally written by Cabot thus, 
MCCCCXCVII., and that the V, 


carelessly written, passed for IT, 


being 
so that 
the transeriber wrote 1494 instead of 1497. 
To add to the confusion, there is evidence 
in the Spanish state papers that would, 
if credited, carry the 
of the Cabots to an earlier date than even 


back first voyages 


that of Columbus. The Spanish envoy 
in England wrote to the sovereigns Fer 
25, 1498), that 
the people of Bristol had been annually 


dinand and Isabella (July 
sending ships for seven vears **in search 
of the island Brazil and the seven cities, 
according to the faney of that Italian 
Cabot.” This would imply that his first 
expedition took place in 1491. 

But it is quite certain that this carries 
back the date too far; it is almost certain, 
also, that it was the example of Columbus 
which aroused Sebastian Cabot to action, 
In one of the few sentences positively at 
tributed to him, though by an unknown 
witness, he says of the first voyage of Co- 
“In that time when 
brought that Don Christopber Colonus, 


lumbus: news Was 


Genoese, had discovered the coasts of In- 


dies, whereof was great talk in all the 
court of King Henry VII., who then 
reigned, insomuch that all men, with 
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vreat admiration, atlirmed 
thing divine than | 
sail by the West unto the E 
spices grow, by a way that 


More 


known before; by this 


port there imereased in my 
vreat tlame of desire to atte 
and understay 
thesphere (globe) that if sh. 
by way of the northwest I s! 


a shorter track come into Ine 


notable thing: 


parted miy ideas to the King 

It is altogether probable 
map of Sebastian Cabot giv 
authentic basis of knowledge 
to the points visited by him ey; 
date assigned is not quite trust 
His ** Prima Vista,” or point firs 


What sailors call landfall 
that case Cape Breton. He 
along Prince Edward Island 


Isle of St. Joln 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
beyond the site where Quebe 
stands. 


known as the 


He then sailed eastw: 
Newfoundland, which he deseribed as « 
sisting of many islands; then sout! 
to the Chesapeake River, and then |i 
ward. He saw first the bleakest and 
rugged part of the North American ¢ 
If he saw it in 1494, he was its first ki 
civilized discoverer; if le saw it in 
it is possible that Amerigo Vespuc 
Florida in that same year, but very | 
at a later period of the vear. 

At any rate, it is probable that in 1417 
Sebastian Cabot and his father sailed 
five ships, furnished at their own cost 
upon the condition that they should pay | 
King one-fifth of all profits. They wi 
authorized by the King to sail **to all pa 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West 
and of the North, under our banners 
ensigns .... upon their own proper costs 
and charges, to seek out, discover, and tind 
whatsoever Isles, Countries, Regions, 01 
Provinces of the Heathen and Infidels 
whatsoever they be, and in whatsoeyve! 
part of the world, which before this tin 
have been unknown to Christians.” The) 
were also permitted, in the royal phras: 
“to set up our banners and ensigns in « 
ery village, town, castle, isle, or mainland 
of them newly found, and to subdue 
cupy, and possess them.” In addition to 
all other uncertainties, the authorities ( 
fer greatly as to whether it was Jolin or 
Sebastian who should have the honor 
the great discoveries made by this expec 
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Hakluyt, who compiled the well 
collection of voyages, and who 
roa few ws before Sebastian 
death, and was the best-informed 
of lo 


declares erent 


nautical 
of 


islands 


time 
that “a 
as well 


man us 
part 
niment as of the 
t discovered for the King of Ene 
Sebastian Gabote,an Englishman, 
Bristow, son of John Gabote, in 
Elsewhere lie says: ** Columbus 

the land August 1, 1498, 


ibote made his great discovery in 


firme 


On the other hand, there is an en 
the Milan archives (August, 1497 
months ago his Majesty Yenry 
sent out a Venetian, who is a very 

mariner, has skill in discover 
w islands, and he has returned safe, 
| has found two very large and fertile 
islands, havine likewise discovered 
eseven cities, 400 leagues from Eneland, 
the western This 
But there is 
ther letter in the Milan archives, from 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his brother (dated 
\ugust 28, 1497), which might seem to set 
the matter: 


hanes 


passage.” 


ier John nor Sebastian. 


With a 
) trom Bristol in quest of new islands, is 
irned, and says that seven hundred leagues 


This Venetian of ours, who went 


ce he diseovered ‘terra tirma, which is the 

ritory of the Grand Cham. He coasted for 

ee hundred leagues, and landed. He saw no 
man being whatsoever; but he has brought 

her to the King certain snares which had 
wen set to catch game, and a needle tor mak- 
found felled 
herefore he supposed there were inhabit- 
nts, and returned to his ship in alarm. 


nets; he also some trees: 


“dle was three months on the voyage, it is 
lite certain; and coming back, be saw two 
ands to starboard, but would not land, time 

lng precious, as he was short of provisions. 

lhe King is much pleased with this intelli- 

He says that the tides are slack, and 
0 not flow as they do here. The King has 

promised that in the spring he shall have ten 

ships, armed according to his own fancy; and 
it his request he has conceded to him all the 


vence, 


prisoners, except such as are contined for high 
treason, to man them with, He has also given 
iim money wherewith to amuse himself till 
Then 5 
\ho is a Venetian woman, and with his sons. 
His name is Zuan Cabot, and they eall him 
admiral, 


he great Vast honor is paid him, 


id he dresses in silk; and these English run 
iter him like mad people, so that he can en- 
st. as many of them as he pleases, and a num- 
ber of our own rogues besides. 
“The discoverer of these places planted on 
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and he is now at Bristol with his wife, | 
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his new-found land a large cross, with om thay 
ol England, and another of St. Mark, 
son of hi ea Venet 


ner has tloated ve ry tar athe id.” 


by rea 


s bew an, se that our ban 


But the librarian of the Bristol publie 


Mr. Nicholls, who has compiled 


library 


a biography of Sebastian Cabot, points 
out that we have among the privy purse 
expenses of Henry VIL. some entries 
that quite change this stor We have 
there recorded the very sum paid to John 
Cabot (August 10, 1497): °° To him who 
found the new isle, £10 Kifts dollars 
Was certainly a moderate price pay 


for the whole continent of North Amer 
ica, and certainly 
the 


wife 


not sufficient to keep 
his Venetian 
August to the 
This evident exagger 


vreat admiral” and 


in silk dresses from 
following spring 
ation throws some doubt over the whole 
tone of Signor Pasqualigo’s narrative ; vet 


The 


most probable explanation of the whole 


it leaves the main facets untouched. 


contradiction would seem to be that John 
Cabot, the father, was the leader in the 
‘great vovage.” and won most fame at 
the time, but that his death, which hap 
pened soon after, left his som Sebastian in 
possession of the field, after which time 
Sebastian's later voyages gave most of the 
At any rate, they 
belonged to the name of Cabot, and this 
will probably always rank next to that of 
Columbus in popylar renown. 

On the death of his father in 1498, Se 
bastian Cabot was left, according to Peter 
Martyr, very rich and full of ambition 
(riechissimo et di grande animo). A 


laurels to his name. 


patent for another voyage had just been 
given to the father, and the son made use 
of it, though some doubt still exists about 
the leadership of this expedition, and Mr 
Deane thinks that John Cabot had not yet 
died, but went in command of it. Cabot 
went expressly, Gomara says, to know 
What manner of lands these Indies were 
to inhabit.” 
count shows that bounties were 


The King’s privy purse ac 
viven to 
re 
ward of £2 to Jas. Carter for going to 
the new Isle, also to Thos. Bradley and 
Launcelot Thirkill, going to the new Isle 
£30." It would to know if 
these sums represent the comparative 
value of the recruits; at any rate, besides 
two pounds’ worth of Carters and thirty 
pounds’ worth of Bradleys and Thirkills 
Cabot 
had a liberal supply of men upon whose 


those who enlisted under Cabot. 


be curious 


these being respectable merchants 


| 
| 
= 
| 
‘ 
ie 
| 
} 
iS 
\ 
\ 
(| 


Sebastian ¢ 
Jon Curlos the 
the vear of the 


DH) 


heads no bounty 


him for 


beck s 


pressed, and had tilled the jails: and the 
Venetian calendar tells us that 


CHVE 


It was poor inmaterial out of whieh to make vuarded|]y deseribed the new 


colonis 
ered more thi 
What 


Look 


and sailed past leelar 
then called, a re fion well known to Bris 
to 
his rather untrustworthy ship's 

Then he 
called 


tol 
frighten 


for 


W hich he 


laos.” or, 


word meaning simply cod-fish, 


as to hinder the sailing of his ships; that 


he 


the rivers 


Bristow) 


and 


reniovilig 


insurrection 


fly 


Cabot the swee pings of the prisons 


Wien 
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as 


them 


thi a Century 


The 


and 


sailed 


and 


‘t, unl 


later 


‘La Tierra de 


Perkin 


to 


CSS 


the King 


us ‘aptiain John Smith discoy 


vith jail-birds and others, Cabot 
With Him in 1498 three hundred men. 


1, or Island iis it Was 
hot likely 
for Labrador 


los Bacea 


this 


Bacealaos” 


besrs 


He said 


that he found such abundance of this fish 


found seals and salmion abundant in 


pas 
War 


had lately been sup 


Which 


plunged into the water and ey 
fish. He deseribed herds of rel} 
men like Esquimaux, but he cou 
to thi 

This is what they were habitu; 


Passage Lidia 


i 


In those though the k 


reg 


patent as * the said Londe land 


Cabot left) some colonists on 


shores of Labrador or New; 


then returned and took the pen 
on board again: he sailed soutl 


as Florida 
to foun 


colouy, and he returned to Ene 


Ing the coast as far 


man would ashore 
Increased fame, but little protit 

explored Hudson Bay, looking \ 
a passage, while the King was st 
bounties to those who went to 

island,” the N 
ed Which shows how ¢ 
name Newfoundland to 
Upon one part of the region exp! 


Or sometimes to 
island,” 


Came 


| 
| 


e 


ore 


/ he redempto WGA, die vero 24. Junii 
pellarunt et insular gq wham 
ippe que die testo divi 


‘autem mda 


thot, Captain and 
oth of this name 
birth of out 


Pilot 


Major of 
und King 
Saviour Jesus Christ 


His Sacred Imperial Majesty, the 
our Lord, made this figure extended in 
1544." 


Emper 


1 plane 


DE 
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THE OLD ENGLISH SEAMEN. 


SIR JOHN 


Sebastian Cabot was certainly in one 
sense the discoverer of America: it was he 
o first made sure that it was a wholly 
and unknown continent. In his 
early vovages he had no doubt that he had 
visited India, but after his voyage of 1498 
lie expressed openly his disappointment 
ita **New Found Land” of most inhos 
pitable aspect lay as a barrier between 
Europe and the desired Asia. As the 
(German writer Dr. Asher has well said, 
Cabot’s displeasure involves the scien 
discovery of a new world.” In his 
uts North America stands as a separate 
wid continuous continent, though doubt 
ess long after his time the separate islands 
re delineated, as of old, by others, and all 
re still supposed to be outlying parts of 


HAWKINS, kT. 


Asia In this, as in other respects, Cabot 
Was better appreciated 

than in his own day. 

counts for the time discouraged further 
enterprise in that direction They that 
seek riches.” said Peter Martyr. must 
not go to the frozen North Vind after 
one or two ineffectual undertakings he 
found no encouragement to repeat his 
vovages to the North American coast, but 
was sought for both by Spain and Eng 


land to conduct other enterprises He 


was employed in organizing expeditions 
to the Brazils, or to the north pole by 
way of Russia, but the continent he had 
discovered was left unexplored He was 
esteemed as a skillful mariner and one 


who had held high official station ; he died 
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dreaming of a new and infallible mode 
of discovering the longitude which he 
thought had been revealed to him from 
heaven, and whieh he must not disclose 
The date of his death, like that of his birth, 
is unknown, and his burial-place is for 
gotten. But fifty vears later, when Eng 
lishanen turned again fora different object 
toward the American continent, they re 


membered achievements, and 


} 


based 


his early 
them a claim of ownership by 
right of discovery. Even then they were so 
little appreciated that Lord Bacon, writing 
his Reign of Henry VIT., gives but three 
or four sentences to the explorations which 
perhaps exceed in real importance all else 
that happened under that reign. 

For about half a century the English 
seamen hardly the Atlantic. 
When they began again it was because 


they had learned from Spain to engage 


crossed 


in the slave-trade. In that base path 
the maritime glory of England found its 
revival For fifty Englishmen 
thought of the New World only as @ pos 
session of Spain, with which England was 
It was 
not at 


that time some svinptoms of a wish to dis 


years 


in more or less friendly alliance. 
France England, which showed 
pute the rich possession with Spain; and 
after the voyage of Verrazzano, in 1521, the 
name New France covered much of North 
America on certain maps and globes. — It 
was little more than a name; but the Bre 
ton and Gaseon fishermen began to make 
trips to the West Indies, mingling more 
or less of smuggling and piracy with their 
avowed pursuit, and the English followed 
them —learned the way of them, in fact. 
Under the sway of Queen Elizabeth, Eng 
land was again Protestant, not Catholic ; 
the bigotry of Philip Li. had aroused all 
the Protestant him, and 
the hereditary hostility of France made the 


nations against 
Freneh sailors only too ready to act as pi 
lots and seamen forthe English. Between 
the two the most powerful band of bueea 
neers and adventurers in the world was 
let 
ments. 
It is a melancholy fact that the voyage 
which first opened the West Indian seas 
to the English ships was a slave-trading 
The discreditable promise made 


Soon loose upon the Spanish settle- 


age. 


by Columbus that America should supply 
Europe with slaves had not been fulfilled ; 
on the contrary, the demand for slaves 
in the Spanish mines and the Portuguese 
than 


plantations was greater America 
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could supply, and it was necessia) 
the Atlantic for it. Jo 
kins, an experienced seaman, wl 


ACLTOSS 


had been a Guinea trader before | 
acargo of slaves from Guines 
and sold them in the ports of H 
Worshipful friends in) Londo 
pears, shared his) venture 
Ducket. Sir Thomas Lodge, and 
He took three ships, the largest 
had but a hundred me 
In Guinea, Hakluyt frankly tells 
brief note which g@ives all that 

of this expedition, ‘he got into hi 
sion, partly by the sword and psa 


tons: he 


other meanes, to the number of 300 ; 
at the least, besides other merc! 
which that country veeldeth.” 
miserable cargo he sailed for H 
la, and in three ports left all his 
behind him, loaded 
hides, ginger, sugar, and pearls, 1 
enough to freight two other ships 1) 
This is almost all we know of the firs 
age; but the second (in 1564) was fu 
seribed bv John Sparke, one of liis 
panions 


his own sh 


and a very racy record it is 
was the first English narrative of 
ican adventure ; for though Cabot 
manuscripts behind him, they wer 
printed. 

When we consider that the slav: 
is treated as piracy throughout 
ilized world, it is curious to find that 1 
courageous early navigators were not 
slave-traders, but of a most pious di 
tion. When Hawkins tried 
and enslave a whole town 


to cay 
hear ier 
Leone, and when he narrowly eseaped 
ing captured himself, and meeting the 
he richly deserved, his historian sa 
God, worketh all things for 
best, would not have it 
wee escaped without danger; His nam 
praysed for it.” When the little fleet 
becalmed, and suffers for want of wat: 
the author says, ** But Almightie God, 
never sutfereth His elect to perish, sent vs 
the sixteene of Februarie the ordinari: 
Brieze, which is the northwest wind: 
With these religious sentiments Haw kins 
carried his negrees to the Spanish sett! 
ments in Venezuela and elsewhere. 
news of his former voyage had rea 
Philip of Spain, who had expressly }) 
hibited the colonists from trading \ 
Hawkins. But they craved his slaves 
and he had the skill to begim his trai! 
by explaining that he only wished to » 


who 


so, and by H 


= 


e lean and sicke negroes, which 
in his shippe, like to die upon 
ls. but which, if taken on shore, 
et It 
t be a kindness to the poor to let 
at a 
the bargain was permitted 


recover, was thought that 


low. price, 


If 


lean negroes 


gave lim a license to trade in 
ind charged money for it, he put 
ices Iigh enough to cover the 


s.° If the prices were thought too 
ind the town authorities objected, 
mild with hundred 

armor, and **hauing in his great 
the 
hoates double bases in their noses”: 


FO ON shore a 


two faleons of brasse, and in 
ith these cannon would so frighten 
ople that they would send the town 
to The 


iid perhaps come on horseback, with a 


iver negotiate. treasurer 
n, but would be so afraid of the cap 

tain on foot with his armor that he would 
at a safe distance, and do the bar 

ing at the top of his voice. 

his men to 
«| nothing seriously except the alli- 
tors, Which they called crocodiles, and 
vhich they asserted that they drew peo 
to them by their lamentations. ** His 
is euer, When he would haue his 
ie, to erie and sobbe like a Christian 
die to prouoke them to come to him, 
iid then he snatcheth at them; and there 
ion came this prouerbe that is applied 
nto women when they weepe, Lachry 
we Crocodili, the 
itas the crocodile when he crieth goeth 


Hawkins and seem have 


ture 


meaning whereof. is 
ien about most to deceive, so doth a wo 
ian most commonly when she weepeth.” 
Shakspeare, who was about this time writ- 
ug his play of King Henry VI., appar 
ly borrowed from Sir John Hawkins 
this story, and introduced it in his lines: 


ent 


“As the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers.” 
—2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 

Hawkins and his men visited Cuba, His- 
pantola, the Tortugas, and other places; 
food to Laudonniére’s French 
settlements in what was then called Flor- 

1, and ultimately sailed along the coast 


supplied 
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of North America to Newfoundland, and | 


ence to Europe. By this voyage Haw- 
sins obtained fame and honor; he became 
Sir John Hawkins, and was authorized to 
ive on his crest the half-length figure 


ofa negro prisoner, called technically “a 
demie-Moor bound and captive.” Later, 


hen Queen Elizabeth had detinitely tak 


one 


en side 


S against Spain, and withdrawn all 
obstacles to Hawkins’s plans, he establish 
ed a regular settlement, or‘ factory 
Guinea as the head-quarters for his slave 
trade: 


sailed with slaves once more for a 


Tk 


HAWKINS 


ARMS. 


third voyage across the Atlantic (1568); 
traded in some places openly, in others 
secretly and by night, in spite of King 
Philip's prohibition, and prospered well 
until he met in the port of San Juan de 
Ulloa a Spanish fleet stronger than his 
Hawkins had already put into the 
port with disabled ships, when he saw a 
Heet of thirteen Spanish treasure-ships out 


OW). 


side. He might perhaps have kept them 
from entering, or have captured or sunk 
but he let 


upon asolemn compact of mutual forbear 


them, had he dared; them in 
ance, was then treacherously attacked by 
the Spaniards, and an engagement was 
The English were at first 
successful, but the Spaniards used fire 


brought on. 


ships against them, and Hawkins was ut 
terly defeated. 
sunk; others were driven to sea without 


Some of his vessels were 


provisions. 

Hawkins himself thus plaintively de 
scribes their sorrows: ** With manie sor 
rowfull hearts wee wandred in an un 
knowen Sea by the of fourteene 
dayes, tyll hunger enforced vs to seeke 
the lande, for birdes were thought very 


Space 


| good meate, rattes,cattes, mise, and dogges, 


= 

Ae 

0 
it 
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DEFEAT OF THE BRITISH UNDER SIR 


none escaped that might be gotten, par 
rotes and monkayes that were had in great 
prize were thought then very profitable if 
they served the tourne |turn one dinner,” 
A poor remnant of them reached England 
at last in a condition as wretched as that 


of the negroes they had kidnapped; and 


Hawkins thus sums up their adventures: 
“Tf all the miseries and troublesome af 
faires of this sorrowfull voyage should 
be perfectly and thoroughly written, there 
should need a paynfull | painstaking | man 
with his penne, and as great a time as hee 
had that wrote the lives and deathes of 
the martirs.” 
than that Hawkins regarded himself as 
entitled to a place upon the catalogue of 


Nothing is more probable 


saints. But darkened as were these voy- 
ages by wrong and by disaster, they nev 


ertheless were the beginning of the long 


MAGAZINE. 


JOUN 


HAWKINS AT SAN JUAN DE ULLOA, 


sea-light between Spain and England fo 
the possession of the New World. 

The contest followed up by thi 
evreatest of the English sailors, Fraticis 
Drake, first known as commanding a ves 
sel under Hawkins in the ill-fated exyx 
dition just deseribed. From the time ot 
that disaster Drake took up almost as a 
profession the work of plundering thi 
Spaniards; and he might well be called 
a buccaneer, had he not concentrated iis 
piracy on one particular nation, He was 
the son of a Protestant chaplain who lad 
suffered for his opinions; and though tl 
policy of Elizabeth was long uncertain 
the public sentiment of England was with 
the United Netherlands in their desperat 
war against Philip Il. The English s 
men had found out that the way to rea: 
Spain was through her rich possessions 


Was 
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India and South Ameriea, or by 

the treasure ships to which 
| atford but meagre escort Drake 
trip after another to the Amer 
11, 1573, he 
the Pacitie 


He 


become the pioneer of Eng 


st, and on February 


the first tine on 


top of a tree in Panama. 


Lo 


that 

id never yet floated, and he asked 

ssing of God on this enterprise. In 

wer, 1577, he embarked for the ful 

it of this purpose, being resolved to 

e Peru itself from the Spaniards. — His 

was known at the time as ‘the 

and ended in the first 
sh elreumnavigation of the globe 


ocean, Where the English 


ise 


is VON age,” 


Such novels as Kingsley’s Westward 
ov, Sir Amyas Leigh give a picture, 
exaggerated, of the exeiting ad 
entires of these early seamen. Drake 
siiled from Plymouth, November 15, 1577, 
one hundred and sixty-four sailors 


and adventurers in a fleet of tive 
alter 


ships 


Spanish vessels about the Cape 


and barks, and MakKINge some ¢ 


tures of 
de Verd Islands, he steered for the open 
rhit 


seu ( 


He was fifty four days out of si 


ol land tine enough to have made SIX 


ocean Vovages In a Liverpool steamer 
of the 
and victualled 


before he came in sieht Brazils 


There he cruised awhile 
his ships With seals, which are not now con 
sidered good eating Kollow ne down the 
coust in the track of Magellan, he reached 
at last the straits which bear the name of 
this Portuguese explorer, but which no 
Englishman had vet traversed. Drake's 
object was to come bv this unexpected 
ocean route to Peru. and there ravage the 
Spanish settlements 

Reaching the coast of Chili. he 


from an Indian in a canoe that there 


heard 
Was 
a great Spanish ship at Santiago laden 
Peru Approaching 
the port, the Englishmen found the ship 


with treasure from 


“THOMAS MOON BEGAN TO LAY ABOUT 


HIM WITH HIS Sworp.’—| SEE NEXT PAGE 
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riding at anchor, having on board but 


SIX Spaniards and three negroes These 
poor fellows never dreaming that any but 
their own countrymen could have found 
their way there, weleomed the visitors, 
beating a drum in their honor, and: set 
ting forth a jar ol Chilian wine for their 
entertainment But as soon as the stran- 
gers entere d, one of them, name d Thomas 
Moon. began to lay about him with his 
sword in a most uncivil manner, striking 
one Spaniard, and shouting, “Go down, 
dow! perro!) All the Span 
jards and negroes were at once driven be 
low, except one, who jumped overboard 
and alarmed the town. The people of 
Santiago fled to the woods, and the Eng 
lishmen landed and robbed the town, in 
eluding a little chapel, from which they 
took silver chalice, two eruets, and one 
altar cloth, the spoyle whereof our Gen- 
erall gave to M. Fleteher, his minister.” 
On board the captured ship they found 
abundanee of wine and treasure, amount 
ing to 37,000 dueats of Spanish money—a 
dueat being worth five and a half shil- 
lings English. 

They sailed away, leaving their prison- 


PART OF MAP OF DRAKE'S VOYAGES, PUBLISHED BY J. 


SIXTEENTH 


ers Ot shore. Landing at Tar 
found a Spaniard lying asleep 
teen bars of silver beside him, t 


worth 4000 dueats. 
says the narrator, brie 


man.” Landing 


r for 


We took 


tly, 
water a 


place, they met a Spaniard and 4 


boy driving eight 


Llamas oi 


Peru. which are as bigge as ass: 


of these having 


his baek, each bi: 
of fine silver—S800 pounds wei 


Soon after thes 


chor, robbed thea 


and afterward they 


two bags of 


holding fit 


captured thir 
barks, one of them laden with si 
another with a quantity of ling 
At Lima they found twelve shi 
n, and cut thei 


came Up W tt 


yielding eighty pounds of gold a 
cilix of gold and emeralds. Ey: 
they took people wholly by surpris 
a thing as an English ship being 
the Pacific Ocea 
eether unexpected, and 


wholly new on 


welcome. 


Everywhere they heard of a great > 


ish treasure - ship, the 


had sailed before 


Thomas 


CENTURY 


their 


HONDIUS IN HOLLAND TOWARD THE 


( go 


arrival: they 


Cannd| 
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to Payta and to Panama, and = son Thus went the voyage; now rifling 
eral” promised his chain of gold) a town, now plundering a captive, now 
lookout who should) spy her. capturing a vessel and taking **a fawleon 


up with her at last, they fired {breastplate| of golde with a great en 


ots. striking down her mizzen- raud inthe breast thereof,” from the owne: 
d then captured her without re- in person. Never once did they encoun 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


stance. They found in her * @reat rich- er an armed opponent, or engage mn a fair 
is iewels and precious stones, thirteene fight: on the other hand, they were never 
ests full of royals [reals] of plate, four- guilty. asthe Spaniards often were, of wan 
ve pounds weight of golde and sixe and ton cruelty, judging both sides by the tes 
ventie tunne of siluer.” To show how timony of their own witnesses. — It was an 
oroughly Drake did his work, piratical ignoble warfare in one sense: | when 
t was, the narrator of the voyage says we consider that these Englishmen were 
t there were found on board two silver in an unknown sea, with none but un 
ips, Which were the pilot's, to whom the willing pilots, and that there was not a 
eral said, ‘‘Senior [Sefior| Pilot, you man on shore who was not their eneniy, 
ic here two siluer cups: but T must) there was surely an element of daring in 
edes haue one of them”; and the pilot) the whole affair 
© him one ** because hee could not oth They repaired their ships at the island 
ise chuse,” and gave the other to the of Sanno;: and there the attacks upon the 
p's steward, perhaps for as good a rea- Spaniards ended. The narrator thus sums 
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DRAKE'S ATTACK 


General at this 
place and time, thinking himselfe both in 


up the situation : 
respect. of his priuate iniuries received 
from the Spaniards, as also of their con 
tempts and indignities offered to our coun- 
trey and Prince in generall, sufficiently 
satisfied and reuenged, and supposing that 
her Maiestie at his returne would rest con 
tented with this seruice, purposed to con 
tinue no longer upon the Spanish coastes, 
but 
the best way for his countrey.” 


He 


began to consider and to consult of 


resolved at last to avoid the Straits 


ON SAN DOMINGO 


of Magellan, which he had found dane: 
ous. and the Atlantic Ocean, where he 
well 
along the coast, and sail across the Pac 
as he had already crossed the Atlanti 
He sailed as far north as California, w! 


he ealled New ‘Albion: 


too 


he entered 


faire and good bay.” which may have be: 
that of San Francisco; he took possessi: 
of the country in the name of Queen | 
abeth, setting up a post with that 


nouncement. He then supposed, but 
roneously, that the Spaniards had ni 


known; and to go northward 


( 


that region, and his recorder says 
There 
en up wherein there is not some 
likelihood 


is no part of earth here to 


of gold and silver.” 
e sailed across the Pacitie, taking for 
ssage from: midsummer until Octo 
1579), 
the islands off the coast of Africa, 
«» rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
eached England at last, after three 
They were the tirst Eng 
en to sail round the world, and the 
of thei countrymen to visit those is] 


when he and his men came 


absence, 


sof “the gorgeous East” which Por 
had just reached, and Spain had now 

sted from Portugal. 
Phe feats of Hawkins and Drake, cloud 
is they were by the slave-trade in one 
ise, and by what seemed much like piracy 
in the other, produced a great stir in Eng- 
nd. °° The nakednesse of the Spaniards 
and 
ength espied.” Thus wrote Hakluyt three 
after Drake’s return, and urged 


the deducting of some colonies of our 


their lone-hidden secrets are now at 
vears 


superfluous people into those temperate 
and fertile partes of America which, being 


vithin six weekes sailing of England, are 


t 

a 


unpossessed by any Christians, and 
secme to offer themselves unto and 
stretching nearer unto her Majesty's do 
minions than toany other part of Europe.” 
The forgotten explorations of Cabot were 
now remembered. 


Ls, 


Here was a vast coun- 
try to whieh Spain and France had laid 
claim, but which neither had colonized. 
The of four five nations 
were constantly resorting thither, but it 


fishermen or 
mged, by right of prior discovery, to 
England alone. Why should not Eng- 
land occupy it? ‘It seems probable,” 
wrote the historian of Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert in 1588, ‘by event of precedent at 
tempts made by the Spanyards and French 
sundry times” ( 


ure) 


i.e., by their uniform fail 
‘that the countries lving north of 
Florida God hath reserued the same to be 
reduced unto Christian civility by the 
English nation. For not long after that 
Christopher Columbus had discouered the 
islands and continents of the West Indies 
for Spayne, John and Sebastian Cabot 
ida northwards to the behoofe of 
land.” Frobisher had already attempted 
the Northwest Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, the first English colonizer, took 
possession of Newfoundland in the name 
of the Queen, and tried in vain to settle 
Vou. LXVI.—No. 392.—15 


Eng- 


passage ; 


| Northwest passage. 


hundred 
| hovered near them, but quickly retreated ; 


held 
made discovery also of the West from Flor- | 
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a colony there; and he died at 


last. deseribed 


lad 


us in Lonygfellow’s 


He had obtained a commission from the 
Queen *toinhabit and possess at his choice 
all in the 
actual possession of any Christian prince.” 
He himself obtained for his body but the 


remote and heathen lands not 


unquiet possession of a grave in the deep 
sea: but his attempt Was one event more 
in the great series of English enterprises 
After him his half-brother Raleigh sent 
Amadas and Barlow 
what then first 
honor of the Queen : 


L584) to explore 


was called) Virginia in 
and the vear after, 
Raleigh sent an inetfeetual colony to es 
tablish itself within what North 


Carolina. Then the tumults of war arose 


Is NOW 
again: and Sir Francis Drake was sum 
moned to lead a great naval expedition, a 
real ‘‘armada,” to the attaek on Spanish 
America, 

He from Plymouth, England, 
September 17, 1585, with twenty-five 


sailed 
ves 
sels carrying 2800 men, and he had under 
him,as Vice-Admiral, Captain Martin Fro 
bisher, famous by his endeavor after the 
I must pass lightly 
over the details of Drake’s enterprise, It 
was full of daring, though it must be re 


|} membered that the Spanish forts in the 


West Indies were weak, their ordnance 
poor, and their garrisons small. At the 
city of San Domingo, which is deseribed 
as ‘‘the antientest and chief inhabited 
place in all the tract of country here 
about,” Drake landed a thousand or twelve 
men, A hundred cavalrymen 
the thousand Englishmen divided in two 
portions, assaulted the two city gates, car 
ried them easily, and then reunited in 
the market place. Toward midnight they 
tried the gates of the castle: it at 
once abandoned, and by degrees, street 


Was 


by street, the invaders got possession of 
half the town. The Spanish commission 
the other half, and there were 
for ‘but 
upon disagreement,” says the English nar- 
rator, 
in 


constant negotiations ransonn ; 
we still spent the early mornings 
firing the outmost but they 
being built very magnificently of stone, 
| with high lofts, gave us no small travail 
|to ruin them.” They kept two hundred 


houses 


9% 
at 
al 
‘Beside the helm he sat, 
[The Book was in his hand 
Do not fear: Heaven is as near 
He said, ‘by water as by land ae" ii 

a 

ast 


THOMAS CAVENDISH 


sailors busy at this work of firing houses, 
While as mans soldiers stood euard over 
them; and vet had not destroyed more 
than a third part of the town when they 
consented to accept 25,000 ducats for the 
ransom of the rest. 

It is hard to distinguish this from the 
career of a buecaneer; but, after all, Drake 
was amild-mannered gentleman, and kept 
a chaplain. There are, to be sure, in the 
anonymous ‘short abstract” of this voy 
age “in the handwriting of the time,” pub 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, some ugly 
hints as to the private morals of the offi 
cers of Drake’s ship, including the captain 
himself. And there is something very 
grotesque in the tinal fall from grace of 
the chaplain, Francis Fletcher, himself, 
as described in a memorandum among the 
Harleian MSS. This isthe same chaplain 
who had the chalice and the altar cloth as 
his share of the plunder of 
Drake 


a chureh at 
Santiago. found him 
mutiny, and apparently felt 
himself free to pronounce both temporal 
and spiritual penalties, as given in the 


afterward 


guilty of 


following narrative by an eye-witness: 


Drake excommunicated Fletcher shortly 
afte He called all ths company together, 
and then put a lock about one of his legs, and 
Drake sytting vygved on a chest, and a 
paire of pantofiles [slippers] in his hand, he 
said, Francis Fletcher, I doo heere excomuni- 
eate the out of 5 


cros 


Chureh of God, and from all 
benefites and eraces thereof, and I denounce 
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the to the divell and all his angells 


he charged him vppon payne of deat 
to come before the mast, forif hee « 


he should be Jhanged; and 
posy [inseription] to be written 
about Fletchers arme, with chard, 
hee took it of hee should then be | 


poes [posy or inscription | was, Frat 


er, y® falsest knave that liveth.” 


Carthagena was next attacked | 
and far more stoutly defended, thi 
itants having had twenty 
the attack on 
Carthagena was smaller, but 


davs 
1) 
for 
reasons more important; there jis 
preparations for attack, the won. 
children had been sent away, with 


because of San 


valuable property: a few old-fas| 
cannon had been brought together 
were barricades made of earth and 
pipes across the principal streets: 
were pointed sticks tipped with | 
poisons, and stuck in the ground, ) 
upward, 


There were also Indian 


armed with bows and poisoned a 


Against all these obstacles the Ky 
men charged pell-mell with pikes 
swords, relying little upon fire-a 


They had longer pikes than the S 
iards, and more of the Englishmen | 
armed, **Every man came so willing 
on to the service, as the enemy was not: 
to endure the fury of such hot assault. 

ended in the ransoming of the town 
110,000 dueats, or about £30,000. It seer 
by the report of the council of capta 
that £100,000 had been the origina! 

mand, but these officers say that they « 
‘with much honor and reputation 

cept the smaller sum after all, ‘i: 
much,” they add, ‘‘as we have taken « 
full pleasure, both in the uttermost sa 
ing and spoiling of all their househo 
goods and merchandise, as also in that 

have consumed and ruined a great part 0! 
the town by fire.” Afterall, the Englis! 
men insisted that this ransom did not 

clude the abbey and the bloek-house 

castle, and they forced the Spaniards to 
give 


a thousand crowns” more for t 
abbey, and because there was no mon 
left with which to redeem the castle. 
was blown up by the English. Drak: 
afterward took St. Augustine, already set 
tled by the Spaniards, and after sailing 
northward, and taking on board the s 
vivors of Raleigh’s unsuccessful colony i 
what is now North Carolina, he sailed {i 
England. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH 


CAPTURE OF THE “SANTA 


What a lawless and even barbarous 
was this which Drake led upon the 
\merican coast and among the Spanish 
settlements! Yet he was not held to have 
shonored his nation, but the contrary. 
His Queen rewarded him, poets sang of 
in, and Sir Philip Sidney, the mirror of 
chivalry at that day, would have join 
one of his expeditions had not his royal 
stress kept him at home. The Span 
rds would have done no better, to be sure, 
1 would have brought to bear all the 
rvrors of the Inquisition besides. Yet 


ANNA,” 


SEAMEN 


SPANISH FLAG-SHIP, BY CAVENDISH 


the English were apt pupils in all the atro 


cities of personal 


afterward 


torture Cavendish, 
who 


sailed 


of 
Drake, cireumnavigating 


track 
the like 


of 
three 


clobe 
the 
board 
These men 
with letters warning 
the approach of the 
English, and they had sworn before their 


him, took a small bark on coast 


Chili, which vessel had on 
Spaniards and a Fleming 
were bound to Lima 


the inhabitants of 


wiests that in case of danger the letters 

* Yet our 
“wrought 


should be thrown overboard. 
the 


General,” says narrator, 
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CrEeW and Passengers 


in all—on shore, with t 


visions, and planks, a 


the Santa Anna to 4 


edge. Then he sailed 


land with his treasures 
Pacifie Ocean, and th 


the second Enelish cir 


gator of the globe. T] 


privateering was an ad 
the slave-trading of Ha 


on Drake's early assau 


almost defenseless tow) 


was often very remote 

honorable warfare. Yet 
by such means that the po 
Spain was broken, and t! 
name of England and Ene 


queen became mighty upo 


seas. 

As the sixteenth centu 
van with the fame of the ¢ 
so it ended with the dre:) 
Raleigh. It isto be observe: 


none of these great buc 


had done anything with « : 
to colonizing, nor would it 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. been possible, by armed forc 
have held the conquered Sy): 
so with them that they did confess it; but | towns. Had England only been sir 
he was fain to cause them to be tormented | enough for this, South America as wi = 
with their thumbs in a wrench, and to) North America might have spoken - 
continue three several times with extreme English tongue to-day. But it was . 
pain, Also he made the old Fleming be- | British naval strength only that was cs 
lieve that he would hang him, and the | tablished, and after the dispersal of af 
rope being about his neck, he was pulled | great Spanish Armada sent by Philip I! af 
up a little from the hatehes, and yet he | against England in 1588, the power : 
would not confess, choosing rather to die | Spain upon the water was forever broke 
than to be perjured. In the end it was | This opened the way for England to co 
confessed by one of the Spaniards.””. Who | nize unmolested the northern half of tli 
can help feeling more respect for the fidel- |New World; and the great promoter of ; 
ity of this old man, who would die but not | this work, Sir Walter Raleigh, was | 
break his oath, than forthe men who tor- |) connecting link between two wenerations y 
tured him ¢ of Englishmen, He was at once the last i 
Yet it is just to say that the expeditions | of the buccaneers and the first of the « : 
of Cavendish, like the later enterprises of nizers. 
Drake, were a school for personal cour He himself had made a voyage, led : 
age, and were not aimed merely against as wild a dream as any which, in that ag 
the defenseless. Cavendish gave battle of dreams, bewildered an explorer.  W: 
off California to the great Spanish flag- | must remember that, though the terrors o! 
ship of the Pacific, the Santa Anna, of | the ocean were partly dispelled, their mys 


700 tons burden, bound home from the | teries still held their sway over men. 
Philippine Islands. They fought for five | Hartop, in the region of the Bermudas. «: 
or six hours with heavy ordnance and with | seribes a merman: ** We discovered a ic! 
small-arms, and the Spaniards at last sur- | ster in the sea, who showed himself t] 
rendered, There were on board 122,000 | times unto us from the middle upw 
pesos of gold, besides silks and satins and | in which part he was proportioned lil: 


other merchandise, with provisions and) man, of the complexion of a mulatto 
wines. These Cavendish seized, put the tawny Indian.” But especially the 


( 
| 


ere multiplied of cities or islands 
now appeared, now disappeared, 
st be patiently sought out. Sir 
fawkins reported “certain flitting 
about the Canaries ‘* which have 
tentimes seene, and when men ap 
ed them neere, they vanished. ... 
erefore it should seeme he is not vet 
to whom God hath appointed the 
vofthem.” Henry Hawkes, speak 

that standing mystery, the Seven 

( ~ of Mexico, says that the Spaniards 
ed the Indians to cast a mist over 
through witcheraft, so that 
(lind them. Isit strange that under 
influences Sir Walter Raleigh went 
eh of the fabled empire of Guiana ? 


none 


(;uiana Was supposed in those days to 
third great American treasure-house, 
surpassing those of Peru and Mexico. Its 
eapital was named El Dorado—** the gild 
Spanish adventurers claimed to have 
seer it from afar, and deseribed its houses 
s roofed with gold and. silver, and its 
uples as filled with statues of pure gold. 
Milton links it with Peru and Mexico: 
‘Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezuma, 
And Cuzeo, in Peru, the richer 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoiled 
Ge 


‘ity 


liana, whose great 
Call El Dorado.” 


vous 
Raleigh himself went in search of this El 
Dorado, sailing up the Orinoco to find the 
kingdom, which was said to lie upon an 
sland in a salt-water lake, like the Cas 
Sea. He brought home report 
many wonders, including a race ealled 
Ewaiponima, of whom he says that they 
lave eyes in their shoulders and mouths 
1 the middle of their breasts, with a long 
rain of hair growing backward between 
their shoulders. He admits that he never 
saw them, but says that every child in 
the provinees he visited affirmed of their 


pian of 


existence. It was of these imaginary be 
ings that Shakspeare describes Othello as 
discoursing: 
“The cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
Raleigh also reports a deseription he had 
heard of the inhabitants of this wondrous 
empire, sitting with the Emperor at their 
carousals, their bodies stripped naked, and 
covered with a white balsam, on which pow- 
dered gold was blown by servants through 
“until they be all shining 
from the foot to the head, and in this sort 


hollow canes 


HUMILITY 


hun- 


they sit drinking by twenties and 


dreds, and continue in drunkenness some 


tlies SIX Or seven day st 


ovether. 


le else, except 
but 


Raleigh brought home litt 
** that 


deseriptions of 


ereature, tobacco” his 
hature 


and his treatment of the 


wood 
were so beautiful 
hatives so gener 
ous that, in spite of his having a touch of 
the buccaneer quality about him, we can 
well accept the plirase that in him ** chiv 
alry left the land, and launched pon the 
deep.” But that which makes his memory 
dear to later generations is that he, beyond 
any man of his time, saw the vast field 
open for American colonization, and per 
sistently urged upon Queen Elizabeth to 
undertake it. Whatsoever prince shall 
possesse it.” he wrote of his fabled Gui 
ana, “shall be greatest: and if the King of 
Spayne enjoy it, he will become unresist 
able.” Then he closes with this high strain 
of appeal, which nught well COLE with ip 
resistible force from the courtier-warrior 
had taught the American 
to call his queen ** Ezrabeta Cassipuna 


he 


great princess, or greatest 


who Indians 


Aquerewana,”” which 
Elizabeth, the 
commander” : 


Says, 


“To speake more at this time T feare would 
be but troublesome. I trust in God, this be Ing 
true, will suffice, and that He which is King of 
al Kings and Lorde of Lords will put it into 
thy heart which is Lady of Ladies to possesse 
kines thereof that hy hea erace and leaue will 


If not, L will judge those men worthy to he 


undertake it of themselues.” 


HUMILITY. 


GRIEF lives in the estate of kings, 
And care will seek a haughty place 
Joy comes to dwell with common things: 
And happiness the swallows ¢liase 
lawn, 


When grasses wave on dewy 


And opens the great lid of dawn 


Childhood and joy are with us still, 
Though fortune frown upon our state; 
The feet of spring return to fill 
The rounding fruit, whate’er our fate 


And still the summer's cloudless blue 


Opens to let the white birds through. 


Then climb not toward the steps of a throne, 


A canopy must veil the sky; 


From the green field we do not own 


] 


We yet may watch the wild birds fly; 


There shall remain the ancient heaven 


Once unto the child-heart given. 
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THE ROSARY 


A CHRISTMAS 


\S ealling on an interesting friend 
high and narrow city boarding 
To reach her apartment I had 
three long flights of stairs, which 
me into a twelve by ten hall bed 

mick, lighted by a single window at 
This tiny but perfeetly kept room 
epresented home to the queenly wo 
vho was its occupant, Its redeem 


ture Was the smallest of possible 
re-places, for the man who built 
was an ageressive believer in 


ur; and that peculiar style of heat 
id ventilation produced by a grate 
ft coal was a prune necessity to 
nsitive lungs of my friend. 
furniture consisted of a worn car 
‘cabinet’ bed, a small bureau, two 
an exquisite Inlaid davenport desk 
with its 
rs, and a small table by the win 


eatly out of harmony sur 
The peculiar draperies of this win 
various pieces of black and white 
jue and green muslin, in addition to 
customary shade—evidently arranged 
a view to the ultimate production of 
ne degrees of light and shade, be 
raved at onee the nature of the occupa 
its mistress. 
She was still young, and oh, how beau 
That 
the short soft euphemism that society 
is invented to cover a cruelly bitter ex 
rience, and thereby to veil and hide a 


ful! but she had had ** reverses.” 


es of distinet and heart-breaking ago 
In my friend’s case * reverses” meant 
Her father had for 
many years the central pivot, so to speak, 


is follows. been 
of the principal business enterprises in the 
country town in which he lived. 
His home was in a stately mansion built 
by himself. His two elder daughters had 
married men who had grown up in his busi 
ess, and were now his trusted partners. 


large 


fhe only son, the youngest in the family, 
The fond father had giv 
en his children every possible educational 


as in college. 


idvantage, seldom denying a request, for 
e feltan unusual tenderness toward them, 
s their mother had died when my friend, 
When Kate left school 


he assumed the position of mistress in the 


Kate, was ten. 


household, and, surrounded by every lux- 


wy that a refined and cultured taste could | 


desire, she reigned with grace and dignity. 


lest daughter, who lived in 


OF HEARTS. 
EPISODE 


Buta 
that the 


in whieh it was found 


iv article that had built 


particul 


Wy the father’s fortune had been gradual 
ly supplanted in the market by a newer 
stvle: his protits declined, then ceased 
} 


then the balance got on the wrong side, 
and at 


the fund he had laid away for old age in 


last le had to begin drawing on 


the oldest and ‘*solidest™ bank in the coun 


ty, consoling himself meantime with the 
fatuous to men similarly 
threat 


to his undoing, °° Things must take a turn 


maxim, utterly 


situated, and has lured manv a one 


some time.” The younger sons-in-law, 
more in step with the times, saw the drift 
up thei 
Huntington that 


the business was 


had just made 


minds to suggest to Mr 


of things, and 


some radical change im 
demanded, when all parties were rudely 
awakened from a dream of security by the 
discovery thata speculating and too much 
trusted cashier had involved the bank in 
such complete ruin that, instead of divi 
at once called 


dends, an assessment was 


for. There was nothing to meet it, and 


* Bankrupt” was written opposite a name 


that had hitherto been only honored in 
| the commercial world. 


Inthe family council that followed this 
discovery it was at once resolved that ey 
ery salable thing should be at once disposed 
of, of course including the dear homestead 
where they had all been born and reared, 
and all were to take shelter with the old 
a large house 
that had been inalienably settled on her 


las a wedding gift by her husband's father. 


When the auction sale was over, my 
friend and her father found themselves, 
with a few personal keepsakes and their 
wardrobes, established in the sister's house ; 
but the tremendous upheaval by whieh 
the of the hac 


wrenched from the soil in which they had 


life 


roots father’s heen 
crown so long had inflicted an irrep irable 
injury, and three weeks from that day he 
had a fatal His last intelligi 
ble that 
thirty cents,” for even in death his mind 
that de 
exact amount lacking from cent 


after possible 


stroke.” 


words were, “* Boys, pay other 


was stung by ficit, this being the 
per cent. 
every had 

He had imbued the minds of those 
ineffaceable 


sacrifice been 
made. 
under his training with an 
sense of the sacredness of an obligation; 


and though, while they watched the last 


V— 
2 
f 
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fickerings of his expiring breath, no word 
to that effeet was spoken, each one in 
wardly made the high resolve that even 


this delirious mandate should be regarded 


as a sacred trust, to be executed at what 
ever Cost 

His own son had already left college, 
and accepted a modest clerkship, while the 
sons-in-law had youth and energy and the 
Immense advantage that high Integrity 
of purpose al capital as cer 
tain to make itself felt eventually as gov 
ernment bonds. 

When Kate Huntington, who had ex 
perienced one terrible loss before, turned 
from her father’s grave, she felt that there 
was little left of her but a eapacity for suf- 
fering. She had adored her noble father, 
had been his intimate Companion as well 
as the sympathizing and prescient witness 
of the cruel sufferings that had eulmi 
nated in his death Her struggles to hide 
herown pangs at the disintegration of her 
home, and her efforts to sustain him, had 
been more than even her brave soul could 
bear, and she had barely power to stagger 
from the carriage to her bed, where for 
weeks she presented the strongest type of 
‘nervous prostration.” But was 
and full of vitality, and so she 
slowly crept back to strength, and a keen 
sense of the fact that the bread of depend 
ence, though bestowed by one’s nearest 


she 
young 


and dearest, is a very bitter pabulum. 
These things happened just at the be 
ginning of the late mercantile depression, 
and also at the beginning of the present 
period of the application of decorative art 
to every appropriate and inappropriate ob 
ject: and Kate, who had pursued drawing 
and painting in water-color, after the man- 
ner of average boarding-schools, but who 
Was conscious of powers which might 
achieve higher things, startled her family 
by announcing at breakfast one morn 
ing: ‘Pm going to New York, to live and 
work. Not one of you need sav a word; 
my mind is all made up, and the details 
are much settled, I] 


pretty want vou, | 
James,” addressing her eldest brother-in- 
law, “‘to borrow for me one hundred dol 


lars, Which, if my life is spared, I shall re 
pay, and if not, Pve provided for it in my 
will.” Her will! They began to think 
her demented; but the sequel proved that 
she had well used the long still hours of 
convalescence in thinking out a complete 
plan of life, founded on an advertisement 
in a New York paper for the services of 
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| persons capable of painting on 
lsatin. The work was to be done 

and the firm was famous for thi 
merits of its fans, menu cards, et: 

as for high commercial integrity 

leave you next Monday morning 

a few days shall be the guest of 
Porter, Just while Pim locating, and 
time youll learn where my hoi 
The very atmosphere about her se¢ 
radiate resolution and decision, w) 
quiet look of settled determination 
eves told them all there was no us 
monstrance; and besides, when thi 
recovered from the first shock of 
nouncement, they all felt that she ha: 
ly made a wise resolve, for they lia 
dreaded lest they should be doomed 
her proud spirit falter and break do 
the etfort to endure a dependent and ; 
less life. 

The Molly Porter of whom 

spoken had been a school friend, who 


shi 


now married and living in New York 
and Kate and she had often exehaneed 
visits. Among the steps Kate had a 


ready taken was to write a letter to Mo 
Iv, saying, “Important business calls 1 
to New York—business that requires a lit 
tle time, inquiry, and comparison, a1 
if perfectly convenient, should 
claim your hospitality for a few day 
Molly had replied, ** Come as soon as vou 
| like, and stay as long as you like, for you 


| are ever a most welcome guest.” She had 
readily divined that the ** business” might 
refer in some way to the late catastropl 
in her friend’s affairs, but she had to con 
fess herself stunned when Kate arrived 
and laid her plan before her; but with all 
the zeal of an innately kind heart she 
aided with knowledge and advice, and to 
such good purpose that in less than a 
week Kate was established in the little 
‘three pair back” where we found her, 
and actually at work. 

She wrote to her family, dating her let 
ter, Eyrie, No. —— Madison 

Everything has turned out wonde 
fully well. Through Molly’s help—shi 
always was famous for good sense—I im 
established in one of the most comfort 
able of those boarding-houses that const 
tute a vast camp flanking Fifth Avenw 
and which range from the sewing-gir 
sleeping-closet in Eighth Street to the pa 

latial quarters, with prices to match, t] 

| prevail near Central Park. 
| the golden mean. 


Ive found 
I command every es 
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HEARTS 


“1's COME TO BWING YOU MY CHWISMAS CARD.’—|SEE PAGE 240 


seutial of comfort in a room just large 
enough to swing Mr. Dick’s cat in, but 

ich, when my bed is made up, takes on 
The light is per- 
‘ection to work by, and, most charming 
of all, there is an open grate. This last 
crowning delight I owe to what we've al- 
ways laughed at as Molly's faculty of 


spacious proportions. 


jof putting this and that together. 


J 


picking up and keeping in mind little 
odd bits of knowledge about people that 
at the moment seem like the merest men- 
tal drift- wood, but whieh out in 
practical applications so useful that we 
have to own that she has a great power 
You 


all know how I suffocate in a stutfy room: 


come 


trae 
| 


open-Tre ve ntilation seems almost a vital 
necessity to me, but it never cecurred to 
me to hope for it in the very cheap quar 
ters L must accept: but Molly, apprecia 
ting my idiosynerasy, said: * Now think 
of it, there’s old Dr. Valentine’s house. 
Its now used as a boarding-house, and 
its a good one He had a hobby open 
ry room; insisted that they 
are essential to. life. Lets go there.’ 


grates eve 
True to her astute notion, here we found 
vrand desideratum, and though = it 
costs mea dollar a week extra, I have it. 
Most thrilling object among all my sur 
roundings — ve reserved it for the eli 
WaN It IS a clean, crisp one-dollar bill, 
laid out at full leneth and breadth before 
my rejoicing eves. It was paid me for 
decorating a blue satin sachet baw with a 
spray of sweet-brier just like the last one 
I made before [ was sick Tim to do an 
other to-morrow, and as many more as | 
can. Who says that Pm not independ 
ent? LTassure vou that [am far stronger 
than IT was on Monday morning when I 
said wood-by 

This letter reached her family on Sat 
urday night, and as the entire chain of 
events above narrated had occurred with 
in six months, and as similar ** reverses” 
come to thousands every vear, we see that 
the elements of romance are not altogeth 
er wanting in a time and country where 
less than a half-year had sutliced to trans 
form the queenly mistress of her father’s 
mansion intoa worker for her daily bread, 
with that portion of her borrowed money 
that had not been expended for railway 
fare and luggage express, and the afore 
named one-dollar bill for work done, to 
represent ler entire resources. 

She had taken the preeaution to care 
fully write out a paper which she knew 
would be as binding on her sisters as the 
most formally executed legal document, 
in which she had directed that in case of 
her death before the debt was paid, they 
were on no account to allow any senti 
mental scruples to prevent their selling 
her personal keepsakes, and defraving her 
funeral expenses. She had added by way 
~The intention of the donors 
was to promote my happiness. [do not 
think IT could sleep peacefully in a bor 


of remark 


rowed orave 

The morning of my visit was nearly 
four years after this, and though she had 
worked steadily on, and had been better 
and better paid for her work as its true 
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artistic quality came to be appr 
was still obliged to practice the 
ful economies in order to keep 
herself, and carry out another d 
pose, Which was to contribute | 
the payment of “that other th 
in the dollar which had haunt: 
ing father. With the least poss 
she had repaid the borrowed hin 
lars, and her next care was to pa 
transportation of the inlaid d 

had a very vital connection 

heart's history. 


Then she dedi 

fourth of all she got each week { 
Fund,” as the entire family had « 
regard moneys that were spared 
and all. To do it cost many 

Kate was still wearing the garn 
In her girlhood 
been accustomed to replenish lie 


four vears ago. 


robe twice a year in the most fas} 
shops of the metropolis, with little t 
of their cost, but the clothes she no 
had been cleansed and pressed a 


and turned, and had gone through t 
tire round of changes known to fe: 
art. You could not have kept he: 
looking like a queen in rags, but he: 
mers, Which she now passed benest 
sister's roof, were devoted to ren 
with her own hands, with a very 
help from a country dressmaker 


same garments. No more tours 


rope nor excursions to the mounta 


seashore for her. 
work-a-day. 


Occasionally there came a call for 


demial that really hurt cruelly 


five weeks before my visit she had « 


erately decided that she ought 


spend money for self - gratification 
even when her sister's baby died 
though longing to see the little creat 
who had been her delight in the sun 
before it was laid away forever, she |i 
ly wrote her sister: *‘[ long to put 
arms about you, and pray with you 
help to bear this sorrow, but I know 
not best to come, so I weep alone and | 


for vou.” 
the real sting of ‘* reverses.” 


A knock at the door summoned Kat: 
the hall for a parley with a messe1 
boy, and as it proved a long one, | 
and walked to the mantel. Her ta 
had so ripened under its constant use | 
I always found something to repay 
looking in the pretty trifles, the wor 
her ever-busy fingers, that found a 


Life was an unbr 


Such things as these consti 
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THE ROSARY 


\iv eve was at once arrested by a 


ject, or rather collection of ob 


it hung above it, under a 


hhotograph of her father. 


striving *' to make it out.” when 


rned, and, in answer to the ques 
read in my eves, she took 


she 


and placing it in hand, said, 
hearts,’ 


His 


s my rosary of and, hes 


moment, she added, “in a cer 
it has been my salvation.” 
central 


is 


a heart shaped 
f dark enamel, with a border of 
ie tracery in gold, and it was en 
by a eross im exquusite pearls. I 
recognized it as the gift which 
intington had made to Kate on her 
ordered it 
birthday 


them, as a fitting casket in which 


th birthday, having 


in Geneva, W here 


miniature of his lost wife 


Ose a 
tin attached to it was a rare bit of 
had 


artistic eve in the shop of a cele 


workmanship. that caught 
yin Florence. 

wateh had 
the birthday gift of the vear before), 


s souvenir, her (which 
lesk, and a rarely brilliant diamond 
sparkled on her left hand, were abso 
y all the relies she had secured 


of 
\t equal intervals along this chain were 


from 
wreck her former luxurious life 
osed heart-shaped objects, correspond 
in size with the locket, covered with 

of 


in shades, 
design, and arranged 


Various each bearing 
like the Easter 
ives,” in which a connecting ribbon 
ds inelosed leaves between decorated 
ers of eccentric shapes. As I inspect 
more closely, my curiosity and inter 
vere intensely aroused. On one side 
each of these was a tiny picture, and 
he other either an initial 
pe, a monogram, a date, or a few words 
icately traced, and when | that 


1 concealed leaves, being joined at the 


In quaint 
Saw 
its by the smallest of pins, I began to 
peet that [ had been intrusted with a 
ost precious and intimate treasure. — I 
t that possibly Talmost held Kate's own 
ut in my hand. 
must be understood that I had been 
her childhood her most intimate 
id; after her mother’s death, and the 
rriage of her sisters, like a sister, till a 
at and engrossing love came into her 
e-and I married and removed to New 
York; so that it was not out of keeping 
th her proud and reticent nature to let 
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© this quaint record, for record it 


R 
gend, 


in finest of 

A cliid’s hand can open the dikes 
of Holland” “A. M., 
terwoven in a monogram, and lurking in 
studied to find its 
euriousls concealed date, Xmas, Dee 
23, 18 head ' 


eress surmounted 


on the reverse, in 


had to be 


a borde r that 


One bore hie ot a me 


vorgeo isly party 
colored turban: the other side said ** Pet 
One had 


when I 


a lyre, surrounded by 


can give a dumb heart voice’ and 
Kate's 
felt 
missed the 
that 


hatures 


remenibered passlonate 
f to a 
One 


‘ 
fondness for her plano | she 


sadl \ 


have 
heart 


rele 


burdened that 
fords to sone 


sullied white, with nothing to betray its 


seeret. All had been wrought with sueh 


delicaey and originality of faney that they 
constituted an interesting study, and there 
that to them must 
have oceupied many hours. 1 felt that 
the true treasure of each was within, and 
though | to 
have dared to ask the privilege 

Presently seated 
Taking my hand in hers, and first look 


were SO 


longed look, should never 


Kate herself by me 


ing at me, and then bevond, with a pec il 
as if 


lar far-away gaze, beholding some 
high vision withheld from other eves, she 
at last to to herself, 
and she had ey idently decided to tell me a 
little of what L longed to know. 

wouldnt that 


silly little thing as that would keep a per 


seemed come back 
She be 


ean: think such a 


son from despair. Let me tell you how 
She hesitated, as if it still cost 
her an effort but 
“You see the the 
M.’ ? 


That marks a crisis in muy life, 
a point where IT was saved from madness 


it be@wan.” 


to go on, coutinued 


one with Monogram 


or something worse. If any one imagines 
that these four years in which [ have been 
working on, even with their progressive 
successes, have not had their dark and bit 


You k 


was, and to live 


ter hours, it is a mistake. now what 
a companion my father 
for Gays and days with no one to share 
With 
vour husband and your home, vou can 
Of all the varieties 


of loneliness there is nothing to equal the 


vour thoughts is desolation indeed 
form no notion of it. 
populous solitude ofa City street millions 
of persons, but not one who cares for you 
has sometimes 


A ‘constitutional’ walk 


OF 
On one ‘heart’ was a childish face, 
ae 
ag 
: 
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sent me nome nearly rate 


It hap 
pened that just before Christmas 
had reached a morbid mood that not the 
utmost pressure of 


holiday ‘orders’ and 


constant work could dispel. My sisters, in 
their efforts to make a ‘merry Christmas’ 
for their children out of very little, had 
neglected to write those home letters that 
are almost my breath of life Everybody 
in the house was planning to brighten the 
day for somebody by gifts: one lady who 
had two little girls worked day and night 
almost to achieve her various 
All the day 
had been arriving, and, in order to aid her 
stratagems, L had allowed her parcels to be 


‘surprises.’ 


before Christmas packages 


delivered in my room. Thad dispatched 
mv last completed ‘order’ at dusk, and the 
house was so beset by parcel-men that I 
knew it would be abusing kindness to ask 
that Sam, the sable waiter, should be de 
tached from his duties to accompany me 
to the chureh door, and come for me when 
service was over—a thing which he ocea 
sionally did-—so IT was left to the com- 
pany of my own dismal thoughts. The 
memory of all that I liad lost swept over 
my soul, and as I paced back and forth I 
inwardly murmured, * Why must we live 
on w hen those we love are dead y? | Crew 
more excited and rebellious every minute. 
The anxious mother would come oceasion 
ally to ask if a special parcel containing a 
pair of costly dolls, which were to consti 
tute the central pivot of her Christinasings, 
had arrived, but the holiday pressure had 
risen to such a stress that if was not 
brought till long after mdnight, by which 
time Twas wrought to such a frenzy that 
sleeping was out of the question; and 
where it all might have ended IT shudder 
even now to think, 

The slow hours seemed interminable, 
as visions of the happy past and of the 
terrible gulf between the then and now 
reproduced themselves in endless tread 
mill round in a brain that seemed almost 
on fire with the friction. Dawn did come 
at last, and with it [ heard a faint knock 
ing at the door. I opened it. There stood 


| Kate’s heart. 


little Annie Milton, who said, * I's come to | 


bwing you my Chwismas ecard. T's got 
Wish 
you mewwy Chliwismas, and [’s going to see 
my dolly.’ 


lots of sings, and a big, big dolly. 


She placed in my hand an en- 
velope containing a Christmas ecard, which 


saved me from I know not what; for, as | 


I looked at it, for the first time in weeks | was the cook. 
my eyes poured forth an irrepressible flood | of her own unapproachable make, and of 


of tears, and a terrible nervous ti 
relieved.” 

Kate rose, stepped to her ¢« 
therefrom a small portfolio, an: 
ing it, took out a Christmas car 
rior artistic quality, which repres 
the right the curving bend of 
river, a grove of fir-trees on the |: 
cut through the sparsest’ porti 
grove parallel with the winding 
river, a number of gay sleighs «) 
spirited horses, each with its cou; 
dently a country sleigh-ride 
bright moonlight resting over al] 

instantly recognized the 
was a bit that lay between my ow) 
in the country and Kate's, whie 
true-eved artist had chosen for a 
sketch; but 1 could not believe 1 
mere vivid presentation of this home ser 
could have so overpowered Kate's resi 
soul as to have opened the gate of 
During a moment's pause, in whieh | s 
her choke down a rising flood of enot 
she gazed earnestly at the ecard, and 
clasping my hand more firmly than « 
she gasped out, “It was just ther 
he—" in saving which she had rey 
the secret of its power; and grou 
“Oh, must it be 7 her head went do 
on imy shoulder, and after a few moments 
of violent sobbine she was able to sy 
again. *" It does me good to speak and 
The explanation of all this |: 
the heavy loss she had met before lier 
ther’s death. As noble a man as wo 
ever loved had been plighted to her 

He had been made certain that Kat: 
turned his love, on a still, bright winte 
night, as they were driving homeward 
er having called on me, over this graphics 
ly pictured road. The date of the weddi 
had been fixed. Meantime the lover mac 
a business trip to Europe. The returning 
steamer went down with all on board 
and it took down the largest half of poo 


weep.” 


Her engagement ring st 
shone on the finger where he had placed 
it, and all who knew the peculiar sing|: 
ness and constaney of her nature felt that 
it would never be displaced till her lands 
were folded for the last time over her wid 
owed heart. 

* But,” said Kate, “to go on with thi 
history of the dav. By the time that I was 
a little tranquilized, Sam knocked, and Jet 
a box ‘with Dinah’s compliments.” Diniali 
It contained a dozen cakes 


an 
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i\ 
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THE ROSARY 
knew [Lowas fond, and a com 
ting-eard,on which was inseribed, 
chirography of 
To Pet. 
id proved to be the fruit of a re 


a 
Sweets to 
something just right, and not a 
Dinah, Us de 
had the 
Miss Huntington know 


non. * For, said 
|. ever since the night | 
to let 


preciate her 


room being on the sky floor, is 
eht 1 had 


er groaning and ‘taking on’ witha 


1) and one 
i face. The fire was not yet out in 
itepand [soon heated some water, 
rubber bottle filled and un 
aching faee, and a little bromide 

eted the relief that put her asleep. 
[ievan to feel ashamed of having given 


mis 


tomy feeling of isolation, for certain 
had been given me to inspire grati 
in old Dinah’s heart; but, while the 
ight was in my mind, another knoek 
iouneced Dinah herself, who brought a 
Evident 
Sam and Dinah had planned together. 
Phe box contained a slightly passé nose 


vith Sam’s compliments.’ 


vay, With a * Jack’ rose in the centre, and 

vcard, on which was a comic frog playing | 
i guitar, and singing, * Yum, yum, there’s 
With all its in- 
congruity, it expressed a kind thought, 
ud as such I accepted it. Life had al- | 
eady begun to look brighter before T went 


i good time coming.’ 


vn to breakfast, and there the *merry’ 
var of Christmas wishes went on. And 
vhen [returned to my room, I found my 
desk surmounted by a superb basket of 
oses from the mother whose hands had 
eon so busy for her own children, but | 
ho had not forgotten the lonely woman 
ithe Evrie. And there was also a token 
in the shape of a eard from every boarder 
in the house, each bearing the marks of 
iving been chosen with thoughtful care. 
Let no one say that these little read y- 
made missives haven't a blessed mission. 
I dressed for | 
church in an almost cheerful frame, and 
there the musie and the service distilled 
ke the dew of Hermon on my perturbed 
soul. Oh, the blessed balm to the bruised 
spirit that comes from those divine utter- 
When I returned I found that 
the postman had, so to speak, completed 
my cure, for he had brought a letter from 
wiv sister covering little cards from each 
of the children, but its chiefest value lay | 
in the following sentence: ‘Owing to an | 


Mine heartened me so that 


' 
ances, 


a support. 


| self, and was the white satin one. 


/about to open it, a hand. 
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excellent series of sales. next week three 
quarters of the old indebtedness will be 
paid.’ My heart gave a great bound of 


thankful joy, for T had no idea that our 
mutual task was so nearly done. IT went 
it eift of he 
lover, who had laughingly said, “Well 
begin buying 


to my desk” had been the 


household furniture with 


this’—"and took from its resting-place 
the locket and chain whieh stand for so 
much of my past life, and while in half 


sketching the outside of the loeket. and as 


reverie took up oa pencil, and began 
to do something is the irresistible demand 
of my nature, L also commenced experi 
menting with some bits of satin that [had 
used for testing my brushes and peneils, 
and so, without any deliberate, premedita 
ted intention, I 


heart - shaped 


satin -covered 
leaf, and the 
thought came to me, Why not make it a 


evolved a 
Christmas 


memorial and memento 7 so I made 
Dinah’s head on one, Sam’s frog on an 
other, and I put a thought, or a date, on 
an initial in each that made it an ex 


pression of the occasion that had led up 
to it, and afterward I thought of ‘string 
ing’ them, and hanging them up for a vis 
filled 


them 


ible sign. To make them has up 


odd minutes, and to look at when 
alone has been a rebuke, an admonition, 
When I find myself be 
coming dispirited, Task myself, * Haven't 
I something to add? and forthwith I find 
that [have been forgetting benefits. You 
may look at them.’ 

I did. There is but one that I will de 
seribe. It was placed next the locket it 
On its 
leaf was a pen and-ink sketeh of a tomb, 
the it. as if 
Kate had often 


door closed. but resting on iS 
maintained that hands are as individual 
and as indicative 
and that, now that albums of photograph 


of character as faces, 
ed hands are fashionable, people will find 
it out. 
the hand in which she had expected to 
-wikk” 
How often she and [ had discussed its pe 

euliarities in fond girl fashion! 


This one was a faithful sketeh of 
place her own with a womanly 


its sinew ¥ 
strength and its gentleness of touch, the 
fingers tapering like a to the 
very ends, and there springing back with 
the angle that adds the last touch of fasei 

nation, 

On the leaf opposite was written: 

“And, in the 
Roll the 


woman's 


gels may 


away.” 


hereafter, an 


stone from its grave 


| 
ans 
| 


contirmed whit 


This on 
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all knew, 


that no other hand would unuseal the closed 


erypt in Kate’s soul; but she continued 
*T ve the greatest news to tell vou still 
[iam going home for this Christmas. The 
is n so nearly sufficient that 
orders or this vear will complete WN 


THE 


\ PROPER NEW 


THE ladies of St. James's 


Go swinging to the play; 


Their footmen run before then, 


With a “Stand by! 
Phyllida, my Phyllida! 


She takes her buekled shoon, 


W hen 


Beneath the larvest-moon. 


we go out a-courting 


The ladies of St. James's 
Wear satin on their backs; 
They sit all night at Ombre, 
With eandles all of wax: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
She dons her russet gown 
And runs to gather May dew 


Before the world is down. 


The ladies of St. James's 
They are so fine and fair, 
You'd think a box of essences 

Was broken in the air 


Clear the way! 


share, and if we live we sh 


second day of the new vear, re) 
uplifting sensation that cd 
spirit, Which felt ‘a stain i 


can indeed rest in peace, and | 


add one heart to IV rosary, on 
be iInseribed Jubilate 


LADIES OF 


BALLAD OF THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN 


ST. JAMES’S. 


But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 


The breath of heath and furz 
breezes blow at morning 


When 
Is scarce so fresh as hers. 


The ladies of St. James's 


They're painted to the eyes: 


Their white it stays forever, 
Their red it never dies: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her color comes and goes; 

It trembles to a lily, 
It wavers to a rose. 
The ladies of: St. James's 
With **Merey!” and with 
They season all their speeches 


(They come of noble blood): 


But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her shy and simple words 

Are sweet as, after rain-drops, 

The musie of the birds. 
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FOR THE MAJOR. 


MY PHYLLIDA. 


ladies of St. James's 
They have their fits and 
ey smile on you 


freaks; 
for seconds, 
They frown on you—for 
Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Come either storm or shine, 
From Shrove-tide unto Shrove-tide 
Is always true—and Mine. 


weeks: 


FOR 


CHAPTER IV. 
|’ LY passed, and August began. 
ey Carroll had spent the weeks in trying 
idd to her father’s comfort, and try 
to alter herself so fully, when with 


Sara 


un. that she should no longer be a bur 
his expectation, a care upon his 
ud. In the first of these attempts she 
is and could be but an assistant, and a 
ordinate one, filling the interstices left 
Madam Carroll, For the Major de 
ded more and more each day upon lis 
Her remarks always inter 
ested lim, her voice he always liked to 
lear: he liked to know all she was doing, 
iid where she went, and what people said 
to rer: he liked to look at her: her bright 


tle wife. 


THE 


My Phyllida! my Phyliida! 
I care not though they heap 
The hearts of all St. James's, 
And give me all to keep: 
T care not whose the beauties 
Of all the 
Kor Phyllida 
Is all the 


world may be, 
for Phylhda 


world to me! 


MAJOR. 


little gowns and sunny curls pleased lis 
eye, and made him feel young again, so he 
said. He had come, too, to have a great 
pride in her, and this pride had grown im 


portant to lim: it now made one of the 
He liked to men 
had had: 


ingredients of his life 
tion what 
he liked to say that her mother had been 
and that 
her father was an Episcopal clergyman 


a fine edueation she 
a Forster of Forster's Island,” 


who had ** received his education at Ox 
ford.” He thought little Sear had ** Eng 
lish he them. 
He had always been a proud man, and 


traits,” and enumerated 
now his pride had centred itself inher. 
But if his pride was strong, his affeetion 
was stronger; he was always content 
when she was in the room, and he never 
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absent 


When he 


was not obliged 


liked to have 


Was tired, she 


knew it; he 
All his moods she compre 
detine 


to explain 


not obliged to 


he was 


And when he did appear in pub 


hended ; 


them 


preferred, guarding 
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keeping the conversation in t} 


his enti 


exits, so that above all and t] 
her other duties and oceupatio; 
and his pleasure were always m 


“HE CAME OFTEN TO THEIR FLOWER GARDEN,” —[ SEE PAGE 248 ] 


lie, at church on Sundays, or at her recep- 


tions. it was she upon whom he relied, 
who kept herself mentally as well as in 
reality by his side, acting as quick-witted 


out-rider, warding off possible annoyance, 


Of all this his daughter became aw 
only by degrees. It went on so unobt 
sively, invisibly almost, that only when 
she had begun to study the subject of ler 
father’s probable needs in connection wi") 


= 
: 
| 
| 
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what she could do to add to his 
t, only then did she comprehend 
ortance of these little hourly ae 
Madam Carroll, comprehend what 
ard they kept all the time round 
quillity, how indispensable they 
» his happiness. For the feeling he 
id with regard to his daughter ex 

hough in a less degree, to all Far 
society he wished—and it was 
iis greatest wish 
hen any one saw him. 


to appear at his 
And, thanks 
devotion and tact of his wife, to 
atchfulness (which never seemed to 
to the unceasing protection she 
‘own round his seclusion, and the 


put masterly support she cave when 


| appear, no one in the village was | 


t aware that any change had come 


e Major, save a somewhat invalid 
tion, the result of his illness of the 

ceding winter. 

vva herself had now learned how much 


s opinion of the Far Edgerley public 


j 


o her father; he rested on Saturday 
ost all day in order to prepare for Sun 
and the same preparation was made 
re each of the receptions. At these 
eptions she could now be of use: she 
d take Madam Carroll’s place from 
to time, stand beside him and keep 
tier p opl down to his topies, prevent 


uptions and sudden changes of sub 
ect, move with him through the rooms, 
ith head erect and one hand in the 

ist of his coat, he passed from group 
‘oup, having a little conversation with 
1,and so much in the old way that 
en at leneth he retired, excusing him 
on account of his health, he left un- 
oken the impression which all Far Edg 


erley cherished, the impression of his dis- 
tinguished appearance and polished de- 


ehtful manners. 
During these weeks, the more his daugh- 


er had studied him and the ways to make | 
evself of use to him, even if not a plea- | 
lest: he liked to relate his adventures of 


sure, the greater had become her admira- 

n for the little woman who was his 

fe—who did it all, and so thoroughly! 
vho did it all, and so tenderly! What 
sie, the daughter, with all her great love 
or him, eould think out only with care 
ful effort, the wife divined; what she did 

th too much earnestness, the wife did 
easily, lightly. Her own words when she 
was with him were considered, planned; 
but the wife’s talk flowed on as naturally 
ind brightly as though she had never giv- 
Vou. LXVI.—No. 392.—16 


| generally adding some 


en a thought to adapting it to him; yet 


alwavs was it Sara 
sat looking at Madam Carroll, dur 


lavs, with a wonder at her own 


perfectly adapted 
otten 
ing these « 
long blindness: a wonder also that such 
a woman should have borne always in si 
lence, and with unfailing gentleness, her 
step-daughter’s moderate and patronizing 
estimate of her But even while she was 


thinking of these things Madam Carroll 


would pe rhaps rise and eross the room, 
stopping to pat dog Carlo on the rug as 
she passed, and she would seem so small 
and young, her very prettiness so unlike 
the countenance and expression One asso 
ciates with intellectual ability, that the 
daughter would unconsciously fall baek 
into her old opinion of her, always, how 
ever, to emerge from it again hurriedly, 
remorsefully, almost reverentially, upon 
the next example of the exquisite tact, ten 
derness, and care with which she surround 


‘d and propped up her husband's broken 


days. 

But the Major's life was now very com 
fortable. 
vet sueceeded in doing what she did with 


His daughter, if she had not as 


out thought over it, had at least fully sue 
ceeded in relieving him from all feeling 
of uneasiness in her soc ty: she now came 

] 


and went as freely as Sear. She had made 


her manner so completely unexpectant 
nnobse rvant, she had 


and (apparently 
| line with 


placed herself so entirely on a 
him as he was at present, that nothing 
led him to think of making any etfort; 
he had forgotten that he had ever made 
one. She talked to him on local subjects, 


ittle comment that 


amused him: she had items about the gar- 
den and fields or dog Carlo to tell him; 
all she talked to him of the 


For the 


but most of 
past, and led him to talk of it 
Major had a much clearer remembrance 
of his boyhood and youth than he had of 
the events of later years, and not only a 
clearer remembrance, but a greater inter 


those days, and often did it with spirit 


and zest. He was willing now to have 


her present at ‘*Sear’s lessons’; she form 
ed sentences from the chivalrous little 
manuscript book in her turn, and now 
and then took part in the game of domi 
noes that followed. The Major grew into 
the habit of taking an afternoon walk w ith 
her about the grounds—always at a safe 
distance from the entrance gate. They 
| went to visit the birds’ nests she had dis 


vest 
7 
a 
as 
nr 
| 
n 
> 
th 
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covered, and count the eggs or tledglings, 


and he 
of birds, 


they went down to the pond made by the 


recalled his boyhood knowledge 


which was accurate and wide; 


brook, and sent in dog Carlo for a bath; 
thes strolled through the orchard to see 
how the apples were coming on, and sat 
for a while on a bench under the patri 
arch tree These walks became very pre 
cious to the daughter: her father enjoved 
them, enjoyed so much the 


summer at 
mosphere, pure and fresh and high, vet 
aromatic also with the scents from the 
miles of 


unbroken pine and fir forest 


round about, enjoyed looking at the 
mountains so much, noting the moving 
bands of light and shadow cast upon their 
purple sides as the white clouds sailed 
slowly across the sky, that sometimes for 
an hour at « time he would almost be his 
former self again. He knew this when 
it happened, and it made him happy. And 
Sara Was SO elad to see him happy that 
she began to feel, and with surprise, as if 
she herself too might be happy again, hap 
py after all. 

This first little beginning of happiness 
crew and budded like a flower; for now 
more and more her father asked for her, 
wanted her with him; he took her arm 
as they walked about the grounds, and 
she felt as glad and proud as a child be 
cause she was tall enough and strong 
She re 
membered the desolation of those hours 
when she had thought that she should 
never be of use to him again, should have 
no place beside him, should be to him only 
thinking of this, she 
When she 


could do something for him, and he was 


enough to be of real use to him. 


a care and a dread: 
was very thankfully happy. 


pleased, it seeme d to her almost as if she 
had never loved him so much; for, added 
to her old strong atfeetion, there was now 
that deep clinging tenderness which fills 
the heart when the person one loves be- 
comes dependent, trustingly 
like a little child, upon 
thought and care. 


dependent 
ones hourly 


The rector of St. John’s had continued 
those visits which Miss Carroll had eriti 
When he came he 
but the 
non-appearance was sufliciently excused 


cised as too frequent. 


seldom saw his senior warden ; 


by the state of the senior warden’s health, 


as well as made up for by the presence of | conventionally, with any one, he fow d 


his wife. For Madam Carroll was charm 


ing in her manner to the young clergy- | 


man, always giving him the kind of wel 


come which made him feel sur 
was really glad to see him, and 
wished him to come soon again 
continued to come, it happened 
then that the mistress of the hou 
be engaged, and unable to see ij 
haps she was reading to the M 
his Saturday Review ; and this \ 
thine which no one else could d 
Way he liked. She alone kne 
select the items he cared to he 
What was more important, how 
the rest unread: she alone ki 
give in a line an abstract that 

to him, and how to enliven the wt 
gay little remarks of her own, whi 
said, he must allow her—a diversi 
her smaller feminine mind. Th 
greatly valued his Saturday Revi: 
would have been much disturbed 
prived of the acquaintance it gay 
with the events of the day. 
enjoyed listening to it; 


Not 
but when 
done and over for that week, he hac 
sensation of satisfaction in duty 
plished which a man feels who has fa 
an east wind for several hours withou' 
pletives or loss of optimism, and then c: 
home to enjoy his fire. Life should not lx 
too narrow, too confined; there she 


ways be a consideration of public ey 
a general knowledge of what was ¢ 
on in the world; this the Major sa 
the receptions, as he alluded to the 
Kuropean news. For they never dis: 

ed American news at the receptions 
never came further westward, conve: 
tionally, than longitude twenty-five, 1 
oned, of course, from Greenwich. In ists 
there was « good deal of this polite ob 
ion south of the Potomae and Cumber 
land. 

When, therefore, Mr. Owen happened 
to eall at a time when Madam Carro| 
was engaged, Miss Carroli was obliged 1 
receive him. She did not dislik« 
(which was fortunate ; she disliked 
many people!), but she did not care to se 
He talked well 
she was aware of that; he had gone o 


him so often, she said. 


| the entire field of general subjects 


| the idea, as it seemed, of finding: on: 


which she might be interested. But as 


she was interested in nothing but het 
| ther, and would not talk of him now, sa 


| her always rather unresponsive. 
His congregation thought her, in ad 
Not a few of them had men 


dition, cold. 
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FOR THE MAJOR 


to him this opinion. But there 
in Sara 
to 


could 


omething Carroll's face 


Owen the 


not 


reverse of 
that to 


rsonally she was, if not precisely 


seemed 
he deny 
—at least as cool as a late October 
en there is 1 
Yet 
His 


muse 


d to vivify the gray still a 
nued to come to the Farms 
for the little 


mistress of the le 
He thought her 
He found there 


atmosphere in which he did not 


ne and sincere, 
eet and winning. 
mount ouard over himself and his 


ms—an atmosphere of pleasant 


ssl 
me and pleasant words, but both of 
n unaccompanied by what might have 
called, perhaps, the acquisitiveness 
No 
or anything that 
s his, that is, wanted it with any tenaci 


hh pre vailed elsewhere. one at 


Farms wanted him 
his time, his thoughts, his opinions, 
ipproval or disapproval, his ideas, his 
orite books, his evenings, his sermons 


manuseript—all these were considered 
sown property, and were not asked for 
the large low-ceilinged drawing-room 
ere the Major's wife and daughter, one 
both, received him when he came. 
“received him as an equal (Miss Car 
as a not especially important one), 
as a superior, a being from anoth 
world; though Madam Carroll always 
t enough respect for his rector’s position 
o her manner to make him feel 
about himself and about coming again. 
And 
her uninterested 
The only change, the only ex 


ression of feeling which he had seen in 


not 
1 
| 


easy 


He continued to come again. 
Miss Carroll continued 


manner, 


rin all these weeks, was one look in 
ler eyes and a sentence or two she had 
uttered, brought out by something he said 
about her mother. During one of their 
first interviews he had spoken of this lady, 
expressing respectfully his great liking for 
er, his admiration. Madam Carroll's 
laughter had responded briefly, and rath 
er as though she thought it unnecessa 
ry for him to have an opinion, and more 
He had 
remembered this little passage of arms, 
and had said no more. But having met 
the mistress of the house a few days ago at 


han unnecessary to express one. 


acabin on the outskirts of the town, where 
1 poor crippled boy had just breathed his 
last breath of pain, he had been much 
touched by the sweet comprehending sis- 
terly tenderness of the mother who was a 


ther W | O Was sO 


nost rough 


loved her poor cl 


*mother had he 
lath 


warmth oO. tone 


t 
ner sweet 


“My mother’s 


paralleled 


mire her sinee rel : li y ao But no 


one ose who are | the house with 


save th 


her all the time can comprehend the one 
hundredth her unseltis] her 


part 


which isalways so quiet—her ten 


thought 


enerey 
derness for others, her constant 
for them.” 
Frederick Owen the 
they 
gave him a great pleasure He felt him 
He the 
He knew 


and he 


Was surprised at 


pleasure these words gave him 


whit 
that 
Was 


] 


she 


self ina glow as she finished 
of this as he walked home 

he admired Madam Carroll: 
hot 


eret belief, too, that 


without a st 

had a his opinion, and even 
Still, did he e: 

much to hear her praised 

that it put him ina glow 
Toward the last of 

its regular day, one of Madam Carroll's 


respect for 
an especial respect. ire so 


eare so milicil 


August occurred, on 


receptions. To Sara Carroll it was an un 
She had never 


been fond of the receptions at 


usually disagreeable one 
any time, 
though of late she had accepted them be 
cause they were so much to her father; 
but this particular one was odious. 
It was odious on account of the presence 


of a stranger who appeared in Kar 


Edeerley three weeks before, a strang 


er 
who had made his way into society there 
with so much rapidity and success that he 
had now penetrated even the exclusive 
barriers of the Farms. but this phrase 

In reality, the 
‘way’ had not been made by 


ology was Miss Carroll's 
stranger's 
anv effort of his own, but rather by his 
manners and appearance, which were ori 
ginal, and more especially by a gift for 
not him 
the barriers 


which Nature was responsible, 
self. And as to penetrating 
of the Farms, he had 
pecial interest in that old-fashioned man- 
sion, and now that he was actually there, 
and at one of the receptions, too, he seem 


not shown any es- 


oOugn-spoken, al hearted as 
vel] But though rough-hearted, she had 
La 
her little Sear. The oth 
rself said this to him as 
Ul toveiher ile spoke ol 
to ara wien he made his n visit at 
the Farms: he could not help it > eee 
\nd then a humility he had never seen epee See 
st there before came mto her ves, and a Pie ee” 
had not heard before 
. 
: answered ou al 
| 
VY 
j 
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1 not impressed by his wood fortune, 
it indered about -restlessly, and 


i ( ul deal in cor These 
er vere consider 
d to to intasies Of wenius” 
Madam Carroll he lf had so charaete I 
l ed t 

The er |} id ind ed, unlin ted ey 
1US if ns of this ] na were to bi taken 1 


evidences of it: he nterrupted people in 


the middle of their sentences: he left them 
ibruptly while they were still talking t 
him: he y ned has already been men 
thoned ind notalway sIncorners: he went 
to see the persons he fancied, whether they 
had asked hi to do so or not: he never 
dreamed of going to see the persons he 
did not fanev, no matter how many time 
they had invited him He had a likine 
for flower gardens. and | d been diseoy 
ered mx than onee, soon after his ar 
rival, s ! rho vsuckle arbors Which 
the owners had supposed were for their 
OWN private enjoyment When found. he 
had not Ipologi ed: he compilmented the 
OW hers upon their flowers and theit View 

Straneers were so par n Kar rerley 

Meh, ancient little vil we in 
ains, far from railways, unmentioned in 
guide-books that this admirer of ihower 
gardens was known DV Sight th 


the town before he had been tw 


h vod Vs in 
tine place He was name { Dupont, ind he 
Wa tavin it the village j hn. the Was} 
ington Hotel—an old red brick structure, 
Whose sign, a weather-}y aten portrait of 


the Father of his Country, crowned t] 


ilf 
top of a @Mick blue pole set out in the mid 
dle of Edgerley Street. He was ppar 
ently about nty-eight or thirty years 
Or ag tall, slend r, carelessly dress vet 
POSSessIng, LOO, some pieturesque articles 
of attire to whieh Far Ede rley was not 


accustomed, notably low shoes. with red 
silk stockines above them, and a red silk 
handk« rchief to match the StOcCKINGS peep 
ing from the breast pocket of the coat: 4 


eream -colored umbrella lined with red 


silk: a quantitv of cream-colored gauze | 


wound round a straw hat. 

But it was not these articles, remark- 

able as they were, nor his taste for open 

Ing gates without permission, nor his habit 
13) 


of walking in the middle of the stree tig 


norin rsidewalks nor another habit he had 


or rising and going out of ehureh yust ve 


fore the sermon—it was none o{ these whieh 


had given him his privilege of entering | 


the best society.” The best society had 


opened its doors to ¢ renius. and 


alone. This genius was of 


kind. Dupont plaved ay d sar 
compositions, What iid Vf 
roll, “1s genius, if not this M 


roll’s Opinion was followed jy | 
‘ve and Dupont now had thy 


it The Rendleshams Invite 


the Greers sang for him: he 

the Saturday Reviews: ey. 
Hibbard, joinine the cent 
him to ( ‘hapultepee, and 

showed him the duek vard. Mis 
A shley did not ield to the 
then Miss Honoria 


lelae 


thine, Her father, the junioy 
ly announced (outside ] 


OW}, 


ever 


the ‘singing man | 


amused 
Phipps hated him, but that 


Dupont had shown some inter 
Lucy Rendlesham, who y 


that they c 


prett 


ared much, howeyep 


In Far Edgerley: 


SO mue 


be intelleetual, Ferdinand 
when he learned that the hew-<¢ 
been received both at ( ‘hapulte } 
Farms, ealled at the Inn, and | 
his engraved cards—** Mr. F. Ke; 
Baltimore.” He had onee lived 
more six months. Dupont mad 
cellent caricature of Ferdinand 


back of the card, and never ret 


call. On the Whole, the mrt 
reason to congratulate himsel{ 
complete a conquest of Far F 


highest cirele. Only two perso 
Phipps) in all that circle dis 
true, these two disliked him str 
they remained only two, and th 
in publie at least. silent. They wi 
Carroll and the rector of St. John 
Perhaps it was but natural that 


man should look askance at 


always rose and walked out of eh 
the very moment when he was prep 
to begin his sermon. Miss Carrol] 


ever, had no such sufficient reason t 


for her dislike; when Dupont came t 
harms he was as respectfully polite 

as he could be in the very small opp 
nity she vouchsafed him. He 

to their flower garden. She comp 

of his constant presence, ‘Tam 1 
sure that he is not there. He is eit} 
ing at full length in the shade of the ri 
dodendrons, or else sitting in the 
bor, drumming on the table.” 


Very harmless amusements they seem 


to me,” replied Madam Carroll. 
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‘Yes. But why should we be com-| Thus the ladies. sut the daughter of 
to provide his amusements’ 1) the house, meanwhile, had never been 
that office we might decline.” more silent. To-night she merited with 
su are rather unkind, aren't vou out doubt their adjective ‘‘cold.” She 
harm has the poor fellow done to | had not been able to be of much use to 
her father thisevening. During the three 
if you are going to pity him, | quarters of an hour he had given to his 
na—” | ruests Madain Carroll had not left him; 
Why should not one pity him a lit- | together they had vone through the rooms, 
, young man who is so alone in the | exchanging greetings, holding little con- 
| as he tells us he is, not strong in| versations, inquiring after the health of 
‘ith.and often moody. Then, too, there | the absent. As had been remarked, the 
iis genius.” | little wife looked very bright. She had 
[am tired of his genius. I donot be- | more color than usual; her complexion 
in his genius. There is no power had never had, they said, a more exquisite 
Always a ‘little song’! A ‘little | bloom. She was dressed in white, with a 
An eccentric accompaniment does | large bunch of pink roses fastened in her 
nake them vigorous. ” | belt, and as she stood by the side of her 
Do you wish him to shout 7” tall gray-haired husband she looked, the 
| wish him to take himself elsewhere. | junior warden declared, like *‘a Hebe.” 
im speaking very freely, mamma; for | And then he carefully explained that he 
ive noticed that you like him.” | meant a modern Hebe of delicate outlines, 
He is a variety—that is the explana- | and not the Hebe of the ancient Greeks 
we have so little variety here. But | ‘* who always weighed two hundred.” 
io like him, Sara, or rather I like his| The modern Hebe talked with much an 
ngs. They seem to me very beautiful.” | imation: Far Edgerley admired her more 
Nothing more was said on either side. | than ever. After the Major had retired 
wa had announced her dislike, and it had | she was even gay; the junior warden hav 
en ignored; her warm regard for Madam | ing lost the spray of sweet-pea from his 
‘arroll kept her from again expressing the | button - hole, with charming sportiveness 
ling. | she called him to her and replaced it with 
fhe present reception was considered | one of ler pink roses. 
especially delightful one. Madam | Meanwhile Mr. Dupont was conducting 
Carroll had altered her hours; instead of | himself after his usual fantasied fashion. 
from five to eight, they were now from | He strolled about and leaned against the 
eight toten. True, the time was shorter; | walls—a thing never done in Far Edger 
but this was compensated for by the change | ley, on account of the paper; he stared at 
from afternoon to evening. For choice | the head-dress of Mrs. General Hibbard, 
as had been the tone of intelligence and | an impressive edifice of black lace and bu 
elegant cultivation which had underlain | gles; he talked a little to Miss Luey Ren 
these social meetings heretofore, there | dlesham, to the rage of Phipps: he turn 
was no doubt but that they gained in the |ed his back on F. Kenneway, and he 
lement of gayety by being deferred to | laughed at the poetical quotations of Mrs 
candle-light. The candles inspired every- | Greer. And then he made no less than 
body: it was felt to be more festal. The | six profound bows before Miss Corinna, 
ladies wore flowers in their hair, and Fer- | the dignified leader of St. John’s choir. 
nd Kenneway came out in white He bowed whenever he met her, siop 
cloves. The Major, too, had not appear- | ping especially for the purpose, drawin 


} 
| 


| so well all summer as he did this even- | his feet together, and bending his head and 


s; every one remarked it. Not that the | body to an angle heretofore unwitnessed 
Major did not always appear well. *‘ He jin that community. Miss Corinna, in 
and always has been, the first gentle- | chaste black silk, became at last, martial 
in of our State. But to-night, how pe- | though she was, disconcerted by this ex 
iliarly distinguished he looks! His j| treme respect. She could not return it 


ray hair but adds to his noble appear- | properly, because, most unfortunately as 


ince—don't you think so ?—his grav hair | she had always thought, the days or the 
and his wounded arm? And dear Madam | courtesy, the only stately salutation fora 
Carroll, too, when have you seen her look | lady, were gone by. She bowed as majes 
so bright ?” tically as she could. But when it came 
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to the seventh time, she said to her seeond | fall,” has it not 2” said the clerg 
sister, ** Really, Camilla, his attentions are was trying to speak politely o 

becoming too pressing. Let us retire.” | But as his eves met those of Mi 
So they retired—to the wall. But even | he suddenly read in them a fee] 


here they were not secure, Dupont discov- | same strength and nature as 


ering their retreat, and cCOnUne by express 


This was a surprise, and 
ly every now 


al Sul 
4 and then to bestow upon the | It was the first ¢ rresponding 
disturbed maiden another salute. had been able to discover. Fo) 
Toward the end of the evening—or | dislike had 
rather of the reception—he sang, accom- | been 
panying himself upon the guitar, His | corresponding one, with the 
guitar had a long loop of red ribbon at haps of proving to himself that 
tached to it; Miss Carroll surveyed it and | not mere baseless prejudice. — | 
its owner with coldest eye, as, seated upon this evening he had not 
a low ottoman in the centre of the room, 
he began what she had called his ** little 
songs.” His songs were in truth always | 
brief; but they were not entirely value- 
less, In spite of her prejudice against them. 
They had acharacter of theirown. Some 


| finding what he sought. It 
other way. 


times they contained minor cadences too 
old for Far Edgerley to remember, the 
wild soft plaintive cadences of the Indian | 
women of tribes long gone toward the set 
ting sun, of the first African slaves poling 
their flat-boats along the Southern rivers. 


hardly have attained his present 


St. John’s came next. But he 


And sometimes they were love-songs, of a 


tial importance against Dupont. 
style far too modern for the little old-fash- 


ioned town to comprehend.  Dupont’s |} whom Frederick Owen particularl 
voice was a tenor, not powerful, but de- | liked was simply a matter between 
liciously, sensuously sweet. As he sat | two men themselves, or rather, as Dup 


there singing, with his large bold dark 
eves roving about the room, with his slen 
der dark fingers touching the strings, with 
his black mustaches, waxed 
the gleam of his red handkerchief, and the 
red flower in his coat, he 
of the ladies present romantically hand 

some. To Sara Carroll he seemed a liv- | 
ing impertinence. 


What right had this person of unknown 
autecedents, position, and character to be | 
posturing there before them ?—to be ad- | voice floating forth behind her. 
mitted at all to the house of her father ? 
And then her eyes happened to fall upon 
her father’s wife, who, in the chair near- | 


est the musician, was listening to him 
with noticeable enjoyment. She turned | and look at them ?” 
and left the room. 

By doing this she came directly upon | the 
Frederick Owen, who had apparently per 
formed the same action a little while be- 
fore. They were alone in the wide hall; | They walked 
every one else was in the drawing-room, 
gathered round the singer. ter-falls. 


ed, rather awkwardly. At this instant 
Dupont’s voice floated out to them in one 


of his long soft notes. ‘*It has ‘a dying | had had a glimpse behind it. 


been so strong that. | 
searching in all direction 


i} 


Succes 


Was 


It should be mentioned here that 
had not betrayed this dislike of 
he had done so, if his objection 
musician had been known, or eyes 
pected, it is probable that Dupont 


n Far Edgerley. For after Mada 
roll’s opinion, the opinion of the 1 


betrayed it. There was nothing of esse 


that he was precisely the kind of 


cared nothing aboutit, between Owe: 
his own conscience; for he could la 
vo about denouncing a becaus: 
at the ends, | happened to play the guitar. But 
three weeks of enduring him—for h 
seemed to some | him wherever he went—it was great com 
fort to have caught that gleam ot 
tempt in Miss Carroll’s gray eyes: 
glad that he had been at just the 1 
spot in the hall to receive it as she came 
from the drawing-room with that allurin: 


“Tt is a beautiful evening,” he sai 
dropping the subject of the musician 
‘the moonlight is so bright that one ea 
see all the mountains. Shall we 


| And Miss Carroll was so displeased with 
scene within that she consented 
withdraw to the scene without; and ther 
they remained as long as the singing las 
up and down the 
piazza; he talked about the mountain 
She did not appear to be muc! 
Tt—it waseooler here,” Owen explain- | interested in them. Hercompanion, 
ever, was not so much chilled by this man 
ner of hers as he had sometimes been: lie 
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CHAPTER 


isa glaring afternoon in the short 
fiery Russian summer. Two live 
sone warm, one very cool, lay side 

\ band of fifty peasant girls, in bright 
spotted tunies, snow-white leggings, and 
handkerchiefs, blue, crimson, or 
in 
reen grass, and pled their white rakes 
the free, broad, supple, and graceful 
whom 
ad ever confined and stitfened. 
Close by this streak of vivid color movy- 
ing in afternoon haze of potable gold over 
gentle green stood a orove of ancient 
birch-trees with great smooth silver stems; 
cool brook babbled along in the deep 
shade: and on the carpet of green mosses, 
ud among the silver columns, sat a lady 
vith noble but hardish features, in a gray 
yess and a dark brown hood. Her at- 
tendant, a girl of thirteen, sparkled apart 


irban 


ellow. moved line across the pale 


movements of women no corset 


i. pale blue, seated on the ground, nurs- 
i the lady's guitar. 

[his was the tamer picture of the two, 
vet, on paper, the more important, for the 
was, and is, a remarkable woman 
\nna Petrovna Staropolsky, a true Rus 
sian aristoerat, ennobled, not by the breath 
f any modern ruler, but by antiquity, lo- 
al sovereignty, and the land she and hers 
had held and governed for a thousand 


Lady 


Vears, 
it may throwsome light upon her char- 
‘acter to present her before and after the 
‘mancipation of her slaves. 

Her family had never maltreated serfs 
within the memory of man, and she in- 
herited their humanity. 

For all that, she was very haughty. 
But then her towering pride was balanced 
by two virtues and one foible. She had 
a feminine detestation of violence-—would 
not allow a horse to be whipped, far less 
aman ora woman. She was a wonder- 
fully just woman, and, to come to her foi- 
ble, she was fanatica per la musica, or, 
if aught so vulgar and strong as English 
may intrude into a joyous science whose 
terms are Italian, MUSIC MAD. 

This was so well known all over her 
vast estates that her serfs, if they wanted 
new isbahs—alias log huts—a new peal of 
forty chureh bells, mounting by perfect 

gradation from a muffin man’s up to a 


TIT FOR TAT. 


deaving dome of bell-metal, or, in short, 
any unusual favor, would get the priests 
or the deacons to versify their petition, 
and send it to the lady, with a solo, a quar- 
tette, and a little chorus. 
sequence of events could then be counted 
onosThey would sing their prayer at her; 
would politely, with a few 
winces; she would then ignore ** the ver- 


The following 


she listen 
biage,” as that intellectual oddity, the pub- 
lic singer, calls it, and fall tooth and nail 
upon the musical composition, correcting 
it a little peevishly. 
proceed to their interpretation of their 
own music. ‘Let us read it right, such 
as it is,” was her favorite formula. 

When she had licked the thing into 
grammar and interpretation, her hard fea 
tures used to mollify so, she seemed an 
other woman. Then a canny moujik, ap 
pointed beforehand to watch her counte- 
nance, would revert for a moment to **the 
verbiage.” 

“Oh, as to that 
the 
comparative indifference. 


This done, she would 


“the lady would say, 
and concede substantial favor with 
When the edict of emancipation came, 
and disarmed cruel proprietors, but took 
no substantial benefit from her without 
a full equivalentsshe made a progress 
through and convened her 
people. She read and explained the ukase, 
and the compensatory clauses, and show- 
ed them she could make the change diffi- 
cult and disagreeable to them in detail 
‘But, said she, ‘I shall do nothing of 
the kind. 
purchases nor crippling compensations 
from you. Our father the Emperor takes 
nothing from that I value, and he 
gives me good money, bearing five per 
cent., for indifferent land that brought 
me one per cent. clear. He has relieved 
me of your taxes, your lawsuits, and your 


her ‘estates, 


[ shall exact no impossible 


me 


empty cupboards, and given me a good 
bargain, you a bad one. So let us settle 
matters beforehand. — If make 
your fortunes with ten acres per house, 
in spite of taxes, increasing mouths, lazi- 
ness, and your beloved corn-brandy, why, 
I give you leave to look down on Anna 
Petrovna, for she is your inferior in tal- 
ent, and talent governs the world nowa 
days. But if you find Independence, and 
farms the size of my garden, mean Pover 
tv now, and, when mouths multiply, Hun- 
ger, then you can come to Anna Petrovna, 


you can 
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just as you used, and we will share the 
good tive per cents 

She was as go | as her yvord, and made 
the change easy by private contracts in 
the spirit of the enaetment, but more le 
nient to the serfs than its literal clauses. 

By these means, and the accumulated 


respect of ages, s 


1e retained all the pow 
er and influence she cared for, and this 
brings me fairly to my summer picture 
Those fifty peasant girls were enfranchised 
serfs who would not have put their hands 
to a rake for any other proprietor there 
abouts. Yet they were working with a 
eood heart for Anna Petrovna at four 
pence per day, and singing like mayises 
as they marched. Catinka Kusminoff 
sang on the left of the band, Daria Solo 
vietf on the right. 

They were now, commencing the last 
drift of the whole field, and would soon 
sweep the edge of the grove, where Ma 
dame Staropolsky—as we English should 
call her—sat pale and listless. She was a 
widow, and her only son had betrayed 
symptoms of heart-disease. Sad reminis 
cences clouded those lofty but somewhat 
angular features, and she looked gloomy, 
hard, and severe 


women came alongside this grove, which 
bounded the garden from the fields, Daria 
Solovietf took up the song with marvel 
lous power and sweetness. She was all 
unconscious of a refined listener: it was 


out-of-doors, she was leading the whole | 


band, and she sang out from a chest and 
frame whose free play had never been con 
fined by stays, and with a superb voice, 
all power, volume, roundness, sweetness, 
bell-like clearness, and that sympathetic 
eloquence which pierces and thrills the 
heart 

In most parts of Europe this superb or 
gan would have sung out in church, and 
been famous for miles around. But the 
Russians are still in some things Oriental; 
only men and boys must sing their an 
thems: so the greatest voice in the district 
was unknown to the greatest musician. 
She stood up from her seat and actually 
trembled—for she was Daria’s counterpart, 
organized as finely to hear and feel as Da 


ria to sing. The lady’s lofty but hardish 


features seemed to soften all their outlines | 


as she listened, a complacent, mild, and 
rapt expression overspread them, her clear 
gray eyes moistened, melted, and deepen- 
ed, and lo! she was beautiful! 


She crept along the grove liste: 
when the sound retired, direeted 
servant to follow the band and 
ria to come and help her prun 
aay 

The invitation was accepted 
for the work was pleasant, and 
neration for working in Anna P 
garden was not money, but som 
of female dress or ornament It 
only a ribbon or a cotton hand 
but even then it would be wor 
than a woman’s wage, and pleas: 
times more: the contemplation o! 
fon is a sacred joy, the feel of fourp 
mere human satisfaction. 

So the next day came Daria 
lithe, broad-shouldered lass, very fa 
hair like a new sovereign—pardon, | 
Selavonie, my British similes!—n 
lous white skin, and color like a 
rose, eves of deep violet, and teeth 
ibly white and even. 


When she went amongst the 
she just seemed to be one of them 
The lady of the house came out 


with gauntlets and scissors, and a ser 


) 


and a gig umbrella, whereat the chi 
| nature smiled, and revealed mueli iy 
Sut it so happened that as the band of 


Madame snipped off dead roses alo: 
with her for nearly half an hour, the: 


served: ‘' This is a waste of time. 
under that tree with me. Now sii 
that song you sang yesterday in the 


The fair cheek was dyed with bl 
directly. ** Me sing before you, Anna 


trovna!” 

“Why not? Come, Baria, do 1 
afraid of one old woman who loves 1 
and can appreciate you better thar 
Sing to me, my little pigeon.” 

The timid dove, thus encouraged 
her eyes steadily on the ground and 
a little song. 

The tears stood in the ladv’s eves. 
are frightened still,” said she; ‘* but 
See, Ido not praise you; and | 
That is the best comment. You wi 
always be afraid of me.” 

**Oh no; you are so kind.” 

Daria’s shyness was soon overcom 


every other day she had fo come ant 


\ 


at gardening a bit, then work at mu 


When the winter came her pat 
could not do without her. She s¢ 


adopt her. He did not seem cha 


| said she was his only daughter, a 


should miss her. 


old Kyril, Daria’s father, and offe: 


} 


lit 


| 
i 
la 
lp 
\ 
ve stat 
red An 
‘ Lo lye re 
‘ 
to 
of 
of 
X 
Yi H 
we 
| 


y. vou will marry her, and so lose 


| madan 
Imitted that was the custom. 


The 


et arranges a match, and one 


lh 
after another leaves the nest. 


ive onlv this one, and she is in 
is. and a song-bird; and I have 
n the house to all these old wo 


» voke couples together blindfold 
ive, there isa young fellow, acousin 
comes over from the town on Sun 


i brings Daria flowers, and me a 
vodka.” 
Then he is weleome to one of you 7?” 
Xx As snow to sledge-horses; but Daria 
es him little encouragement. She puts 
with him, that is all.” 
‘You would like a 
ty acres more than the ten a bountiful 
e bestows on you, rent free forever.” 
for contradicting you, 


I should like them ex 


0d house, and 


st it 
Forgive 
Petrovna: 


mie 
tremely 
+ And I should like to adopt Daria.” 
The tender father altered his tone di 
ly. ‘‘Anna Petrovna, it is not our 
om to refuse you anything.” 


t 


“And it is not your custom to lose any- 
by obliging me.” 

That is well known.” 
After this, of course, the parties soon 
me to an understanding 
Daria was to be adopted, and some 
land and a house made over to her and 
her father as joint proprietors during his 
lifetime, to Daria after his decease. 

Daria, during her father’s lifetime, was 
to live with Madame Staropolsky as a sort 


Ca 


of humble but valued companion. 

When it was all settled, the only one 
f the three who had a misgiving was the 
promoter. 


This song-bird,” said she to herse] 
has already too much power over me. 
How will it when she is a woman ‘ 
Her voice bewitches me. 


She has no need 
to sing; if she but speaks she enchants 
Have | 
house 2?” 
through her mind, but did not abide at 
that time. 

One Sunday she saw Daria strolling 
ilong the road with a young man. He 
arted with her at the door, but was 


n brought my mistress into 


This presentiment flashed 


a 


mg time doing it, and gave her some 
and 
ner, 

Anna Petrovna felt a twinge, and the 
next moment blushed for herself. 


lingered and looked after 


“What! 


FOR TAT 


jealous!” said she The girl has certain 
ly bewitched me 

She asked Daria, carelessly, who the 
young man was. Daria made no secret 
f the matter ‘It is only Ivan Uliteh 
kKoscko Who comes ian \ miles eve sun 
dav.’ 

To court you 
*L suppose it is 


| her 


Does he love vou 
He says so.” 
Do you love him 
much; 
‘Ts he to marry you 
**T do not know. 
am.” 
young man or me ¢” 
**T eould never love a young man as I 
love you, Anna Petroyna 
ferent.” 
Madame Staropolsky looked keenly at 
whether this 


but he is very good,” 


L would rather be : 


wonder which you love best—that 


It is quite dif 


to see Was audacious 


| humbug or pure innocence, and it appear 


led to be the latter: so she embraced her 


| fully natural, and full of genius. 


| 


warmly. Then Daria, who did not lack 
intelligence, said, ** If you wish it, [ will 
ask Ivan Uliteh not to come again.” 

This would have been agreeable to Ma 
dame Staropolsky, but her sense 
stepped in. ‘* No,” said she; ** I will in 
terfere with no prior claims. ” 

This lady played the violin in tune; the 
the 


and the harp to perfection. 


of justies 


violoncello sonorously, not snorously 
piano finely; 
She soon enlarged her pupil’s musical 


knowledge greatly, but was careful not to 


alter her stvle, which indeed was wonder 
She 


r 


also instructed her in history, languages, 
and arithmetic, and seemed to grow young 
er now she had something young to teach. 

Christmas came, and her son Alexis was 
expected, his education at St. Petersburg 


Until 


not visited these parts for some time. 


hac 
His 


} 


being finished. this year he 


capital te 


mother used to go to the 


the winter vacation with him ther he 
}summer at Tsarskoe. But there wasa fa 
mous portrait of him at seven years f age 

a lovely boy, with hair like new-bur 


ough’s blue boy, but really this might 


| called the Russian 


nished copper, but wonderful dark 


and brows, his dre { 


SS a tunic an rou S 
of purple silk, the latter tucked into Wel- 
lingeton - boots, purple cap With a short 
peacock’s feather We have Gainsbor- 


} 


be 
on 


boy. A w 


der-striking picture of a bewutifu 


original 
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Daria had often stood before this purple 


boy, and wondered at his beauty. She 
ven thought it was a pity such an angel 
should ever grow up, and deteriorate into 
aman 
rhe sledge was sent ten miles to meet 
(lexis, and whilst he was vet three miles 
distant the tinkling of the bells announced 


him Qn he came at the rate of fifteen 


miles an hour, with three horses—a pow 


erful black trotter in the middle, and two 
galloping bavs One On ¢€ ach side, all three 
with tails to stuff a sofa and manes like | 
lions. 
out to welcome him; every dog left his 
occupation, and followed him on the spot; 


the sledge dashed up to the front veranda, | 


the ready doors flew open, the family were | 
all in the hall, ready with a loving wel 
come; and the thirty village dogs, hav 
ing been now and then flogged for their | 
hospitality, stood aloof in a semicircle, 
und were blissful with excitement, and 


Whenthe 


mother loeked the son in her arms, the | 


barked sympathetic and loud. 


tears stood in Daria’s eyes; but she was 
disappoint din his looks, after the picture; 
to be sure, he was muted to the nose in 
furs, and his breath, frozen flying, had 
turned his mustache and eyebrows into 
snow. Beard he had none, or he might 
have passed for Father Christmas—and he 
was only twenty. 

But in the evening he was half as big. 
ind three times as handsome. 

His mother made Daria sing to him, 
and he was enraptured, 

He gazed on her all the time with two 
glorious black eves, and stealing a glance 
at him, as women will, she found him, 
like his mother, beautified by her own en- 
chantment, and he seemed to resemble his 
portrait more and more. 

Krom that first night he could hardly 
take his eves off her. 


These orand orbs. 
always dwelling on her troubled her heart 


and her senses, and by degrees elicited | 


These and the 
seductions of her voice eomple ted his con 


timid glanees in return. 


quest, and he fell passionately in love with 
her. She saw and returned his love, but 
tried innocent artilices to conceal it. Her 
heart was ina tumult. Hitherto she had 
been ag cool as a cucumberywith Ivan and 
every other young man, and wondered 
what young women could see so attractive 
inthem. 


Now'she was caught herself, and 
tluttered like a wild bird suddenly caged 
Ivan Uliteh Koscko, who could not 


Evervbody in the village turned | 


| sition in your little quiet way. 


make her love him, used to eo; 
self for her coolness by say ing 
nature—a cool atfeetion and 
esteem wasall she had to give to 
So many an endured lover talks 
denly the right man comes, and 

way the icy Hecla reveals her inti; 

Alexis soon found an opport 
tell Daria he adored her. 

She panted with happiness first 
her blushing face, but the next 
she quivered with alarms. 

“Oh, no, no,” she murmur 
must not! What have I done’ \ 
mother—she would never forciy: 

{lt was not to steal her son's heap 
And the innocent ¢ 
was all misgivings, and began to 


brought me here.” 


Alexis consoled her, and kissed }y 
away, and would not part with he: 
smiled again, and interchanged \ 
love and constancy with him 

Under love’s potent influence 
him radiant. 

But when she thought it all ov 
him no longer there to overpower hi 


nmusgivings grew, and she was ten 
She had an insight into character, a1 
beneath the surface of Anna Pet 
That lady loved her, but would hat 
if she stole the affections of her so 
idol, 

Daria’s deep eyes fixed themselves 
of a sudden on the future. ** Misfortu 
is coming here,” sne said. 


Then she crossed herself, bowed her li 
piously in that attitude, and prayed 
and earnestly. 

Then she rose, and went straight to Am 
Petrovna. She found her knitting mit 
tens for Alexis. 

She sat at her feet, and said, wearily 


** Anna Petrovna, [ask leave to vo home.” 


Why? what is the matter?” 

‘*My father.” 

“Ts he unwell ?” 

No. 
time.” 

“Ts it for long ?” 

** Not very long.” 

Anna Petrovnaeyed her steadily. ** Per 
haps you are like me, of a jealous dispo 
Tell the 
truth now, my pigeon, you are jealous oi 
Alosha.”’ 

**Me jealous of Alexis?’ 


“Oh, jealousy spares neither age nor 


sex. Come, you are—just a little. Ci 
fess now.” 


But he has not seen me for some 


was surprised; but she was silent 
and then, being terribly afraid 
so shrewd should discover her 
ments, she had the tact and the 
eusive subtlety to defend herself | 
vy against this charge that she left 
yression but little disturbed. 
\ona Petrovna determined to cure her 
dness, so she said: ‘* Well, you shall 
veek. But to-day we expect our 
Vladimir Alexéiteh Plutitzin on a 
visit He is musical, and I can not 
ford to part with you whilst he is here.” 
» Daria’s heart bounded with de 
She had tried to go away, but was 
iy detained in paradise. 
Viadimir Alexéiteh Plutitzin arrived 
. keen, dark gentleman, forty vears old, 
ithorough man of the world; a game 
and a roué; bully or parasite, which 
uited his purpose ; but most agree 
ou the surface, and welcome to Ma 
Staropolsky on that account and his 
tionship. He seemed so shallow she 
never taken the trouble to look deep 
him. 
His principal object in this visit was to 
rrow money, and as he could not do that 
na moment, he looked forward to a 
IS VISIt. 
But this fair singer made all the dilffer- 
nee. He was charmed with her, and be- 


alo 


nu to pay her attentions in the drollest 

half spooney, half condescending. 

e was very pertinacious, and Daria was 
ather offended, and a little disgusted. But 
\| she showed was complete coolness and 
‘ivil apathy. 

Vladimir Alexéitch, having plenty of 
anity and experience, did not accept this 
sIvan did. ‘*This cucumber is in love 
ti somebody,” said he; 
He saw at once that 


and he look 
d out very sharp. 
xis was wrapped up in her, but that she 
vas rather shy of him, and on her guard. 
Mat puzzled him a little. However, one 
Sunday he detected her talking with a 
oung man under the front veranda, It 

is not love-making after the manner of 
Vladimir Alexéiteh, but they seemed fa- 
miliar and confidential: clearly he was the 


\ 


Vladimir burned with spite; and he 
wreaked it. He went into the drawing- 
room, and there he found Alexis and his 
mother, seated apart. So he began upon 
Alexis. He said to him, too low for his 
mother to hear, **So our cantatrice has a 
over, 


TIT POR TAT. 


Some 


| sauntered out, 


changed  eolk 


i 


stared, then 


Alexis 


‘Daria a lover—who le thought a 
first his own passion had been discovered 
by this shrewd person. 

Oh, that is more than I can tell vou. 
of her 


ting her at t 


fellow own class, though. 


his moment 


tle 


IS 

Alexis turned ashy pale, and his lips 
blue ‘Tl believe that when I see it,” 
said he, stoutly. 

‘*See it, then, in the veranda,” was the 


calm reply. 
With that the 

mother. 
Alexis 


evlided on to the 


Serpe nt 


waited and then 


with a ghastly attempt at 


a moment, 
indifference. 

Onee in the hall. he darted to the door, 
opened it, and found Daria and her faith 
The sight 


ful Ivan in calm conversation, 


of the young man was enough for Alexis. 


He said, angrily, ** Daria, my mother 
wants you immediately.” 

‘Farewell, then, Ivan,” said Daria, 
submissively, and entered the house at 


once. Alexis stood and cast a haughty 
stare on Ivan; and the poor fellow, who 
had walked ten miles for a word or two 


with Daria, returned disappointed 


MEANTIME Anna Petrovyna asked Vlad 
Alex 


only that 


CHAPTER 


imir Alexéiteh what he had said to 


“Oh, nothing particular; 


is. 


our fair cantatrice had a lover.” 


‘Why, that is no news,” said the lady. 
‘But indeed he is not much of a lover, 
and I hope it will come to nothing. That 


h, for he is 


her 


is very selfis an old friend and 


a faithful one His mother kept 
t Griasansk, and taught 
Her 
son isa notary’s clerk, and assisted her in 
tell you 
ignorant savage 


To be sure, 


the district school : 


Daria to read and write and work. 


her learning. Let me she is a 
very fair scholar, not a 
like the rest of 
her father has a 


and had sent her to school, contrary to the 


these gir! 


Ss 


head on his shoulders, 


custom of the country 
That favorite topic of hers, the praises 
unnaturally 
She came in, 


with 


of her protégée, was cut 


short by Daria in person. 
and eliding io her patroness 
a sweet inclination of her whole body, 
said: ‘* You sent for me, Anna Petrovna. 
Alexis Pavloviteh told me.” 


Indeed! Then he divined my thought. 


up 


: 
i 
| 
aa 
ak 


ya! 
j 


But I did not send for you; I heard your 
friend was with vou.’ 
le wa 
‘What have you done with him 7” 


I told lim to go 


That vou might come to me ?” 


“That was rather hard upon him.’ 
‘It does not matter,” said Daria, com 
posealy 


‘Not to vou, Daria; that is evident.” 
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‘T shall marry Daria.” 
When Alexis said this, and |i 
full in the face, Vladimir turn: 
pale Tartar eye away, and 
thoughts flashed across him. — | 
felt capable of assassination 
dence and the cunning of his 
vested crafty measures first 
He controlled himself with a 
1, quietly, “Such a 
|} would break vour mother’s heart 


effort, and sai 


(lexis came in and flang himself into a | has been a good friend to me | 
chair, manifestly discomposed, Daria cast | abet you in it. But [am sorry | 


a swift glance at him, then looked down. 


Anna Petrovna sur 


glance and looked at her son, and then at 


this hehtning 


Viadimuir; then she turned her eyes in 
ward, mystified and inquiring, and from 
that hour seemed to brood occasionally, 
and her features to stiffen. 

Viadimir watched his poison work. 
Some days afterward he joked Alexis 
about his passion for a girl who was al 
ready provided with a lover, but found 
him inaccessible to jealousy. The truth 
is, he and Daria had come to an explana 
tion, ‘“‘She loves nobody but me,” said 
the young man, proudly; **and no other 
man but me shall ever have her; not even 
you, my clever cousin,” 


‘Oh, IT make way for the head of the 


house, as in duty bound,” said sneering | 


Viadimir. ** But when you have got her 
all to yourself, what do you mean to do 
with her? I am afraid, Alexis, she will 
get you into trouble. Her people are re- 
spectable. Your mother’s morals are se 
vere, She is attached to the girl. What 


on earth can you do with her?” 


‘IT mean to marry her, if she will have | 


me,” 
what 
‘* Marry her, man. Whatelse ean [do ?” 
Viadimir was ineredulous and amused 
at first; then taking a survey of the young 


man’s face, he saw the the iron resolu 


] od } } 9 
tion that he had observed in the bov’s mo 


ther. He looked aghast. Alexis marry 
this blooming peasant!—a woman of an- 
other race, a child of nature. She would 
fill that sterile house with children, and 
he would die the beggar that he was. 
Vladimir did not speak all at once. At 
last he said, ‘** You can not; you are not 
of age.” 

*L shall be soon.” 

‘** Your mother would never consent.” 
fear not.” 


Well, then 


a serious matter with levity.” 

Then he left him, and his brain 
work in earnest. 

The truth ts that a more dangero 
than Vladimir Alexéiteh Plutitzin 
entered an honest house. Crafty 
ish by nature, he was also by 
practically versed in wiles; and 
expectations, should Alexis die 
issue, and his present ruin, made hin 
little of crime, though not of detect 

He was too cunning to go and te] 


Petrovna all at once, and so revea 
mischief-maker to Alexis. He was s 
days and days, but went into brown 

ies before Anna Petrovna, to attract 
attention. He succeeded. She beg 

wateh him as well as her son; and at 
she said to hun one day, ** There is s 


thing mysterious going on in this ho 
Vladimir.” 


Ah, you have discovered it 2” 

‘*T have discovered there is somet/ 
What is it, if you please ?” 

‘*f do not like to tell you; and 
ought, for you have been a good f1 
me, and if I do not warn you, you 
perhaps doubt my regard. I don't 
what to do.” 

‘Shall help you ?—Alexis and Da 

There, then, you have seen it.” 


“T see he is extasié with her, and 
wonder, since Lam. | Luckily she his t 
much good sense.” 

| ‘* Anna Petrovna, my dear 
and benefactress, it is my duty to 
ceive you. She is more timid and 
disereet, because she is a Woman; bu 
is just as much in love. It is a passio1 
ate attachment on both sides, and 

| shall I tell you!—marriage is to be the 
of it.” 

| ‘*Marriage! My son—and my serf! 

‘‘Serfs exist no more. We are all la 
| dies and gentlemen, thanks to God and 


| 


m 
| the Tsar. 
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and 


said 


Petrovna turned pale, her 


** Viper,’ 


Then her breath 


hard as iron. 


itly, but sadly. 
t. and she could not speak 

tera little while this just woman 
nted. ‘‘ 

say that. 

her into this house, and she w 

I brought hi 


Im into the 


said she, Thad no 


She sought me not: J 


to me. 
| her danger, and asked 
IT, who ought to have 
he, had no forethoucht. 
nade my own trouble, and it is for 


end it There shall be no diseus 


this subject. You must not let 
Ss know vou have spoken to me, nor 
[ peak to him.” 
dimir consented eagerly. It was 


with Alexis. 

t verv afternoon Madame Staro 
y said to Daria, ** Daria, my little 
right 


all visit vour father this afternoon.” 


game to quarr ] 


were and I was wrong: 


. turned red and white by turns, 
What this 
Two maids were sent to as 
That rave 


cquieseced, trembling at 
mean. 

rin packing. her no 
delay. 

one hour a large sledge came round, 
with presents for her father. Anna 
vna blessed her fervently. but with 


inine distinction kissed her coldly, 
oped her in rich furs, and packed her 
mis cérémonie She dashed over the 
now for a mile or two, then through 
lage, 


sore envie d, and followed by 
wv, and at last landed triumphantly 
own farm and her father’s, warm- 
and 

the tears trickled down her cheeks 
mn the door she quitted to the door she 


wched, 


veleomed, admired, barked after: 


That evening the house looked blank. 
Everybody missed Daria, and Alexis kept 
looking at the door for her. At last he 
isked, with indifference ill feigned, what 
id become of her. 

Oh,” said his mother, ** 


she has 
She wished to go last month, but 
I wished you so to hear 


gone 

home. 

[ detained her. 

her sing. 

She then turned the conversation adroit 
ind resolutely. 

But Alexis as resolutely declined to ut 

ranything but monosyllables. He could 

conceal neither his anger nor his unhap 
He avoided the house except at 

yawned in Vladimir's face, and 


piness. 


meals, 


FOR CAL. 


even in his mother’s, a1 onet hen she 
1 
Wked tTenderliv Vas sodu epired 
t! the house had lost its nshine and 
its music. 
This S eru stab to Am Petrov 
] 
nha repli ( | LV, | nh We \V 
» Pete r er than usual, dear 
cit Ip ale ivy iS 
i 
sevel 
Anna Pe trovna hos moth neart 
. 
Hadad yvearnea is comtorted ind 
id to Vi: r Nh. ith soon tor 
cwets D il Ale XIS has con LO his senses 


and recovered his spirit 


So | see, was the reply ‘But I do 
not interpret that as you do. [take it for 
ranted he sees the girl every day.” 

“What,” said Madame St olsky 


‘under her father’s roof? He would not 
wrong me so all T have done for him 
gut should o know 

Artful Vi took her hand tender 


\lexis 


( 
ly **T don’t like 


Ev. but 
vou have a right to 


vou shall 
CHOW 
She pressed 


i his nand erate 


him, with a deep maternal si 


lef 


t 
In a few davs he made her his report 


Ale s rode straight to the farn every 
dav, and spent hours \ 1 Daria Her 
father encot ed him, and indeed order 
ed the girl to receive him as her betrothed 
lover. 

The mother features set themselve 
like iron, but she iitered no impatient 
word this time Sh st directed her 


said he 


this he 
behind until thi 


should prefer to stay 
full summer. 
“NO, my son, s iid Madame Staropol 


sky, calmly; vou not abandon me 


must 


altogether. If I have lost your affection, 
I retain my authority.” 
‘*So be it; I must 


gedly. ‘‘I am not of age. | 


obey,” said he, dog 
shall be 
soon, though, thank Heaven.” 

The iron pierced through the mother’s 
heart. 


to speak. 


She wineed, but she did not deign 


That evening Alexis did not come home 


to dinner. He arrived about ten o'clock 
with his eves red and swollen, would take 
nothing but a glass of tea, and so to bed 

At the sight of his inoffensive sorrow 


the mother’s bowels began to vearh over 
my friend,” to 


‘what shall do? He 
Vladimir pricked up 


her son. said she 
her worst enemy, 


will not live long.” 


: 
a 
4 
servant 
nts to pack f 
heard 


rs at that *Aneurism of the heart 
very slight at present. but progressive. 
Wh MOLSON ! or lit ml IS Vil 
ou It *pirth lam amis 
! de moth 
Her eraft nsellor trembled. but his 
Lnot ad rt tim 
| Cal il to OU Wee 
trv the capita ind its fé 
ti rac ! wid f ey fa Hiitt 
enfranchised ind found a 
1) in din I would ra endure that 


shame than see vou and him really un 
happs Butif vou only knew how manv 
of these unfortunate attachments T have 
seen cured, and the patient begin by hat 
ing and end by than! ing his plivsician!” 
“We will go to Peters 


said the lady, firmly. 


burg to-morrow.” 

The \ made the j ecordingly. 
They took a house on th Krestotfsky Isl 
and, and by advice of Vladimir furnished 
] 


both Alexis and himself with larce funds, 


aided by which this Mentor set 


t himself to 
corrupt his pupil. 

Everything is to be bought in capitals, 
and the Russian capital contained women 
of good position who were easily tempted 
to feign attachment to this Adonis. and 
eajole him with superlative art, which, 
by-the-way, in one case became nature 
through the lovely baroness falling real 
lyin love with him. With the assistanee 
of these charmers, and constant leiters 
from Daria, which he took the precaution 
to receive at a Post-office, and post his 
own letters with his own hand, he passed 
three months rather gayly. He saw he 
was being cunningly dealt with, and be 
ing a Selav himself, he kept demanding 
money for his pleasures and certain im 
aginary debts of honor, aud hoarding it 
for a virtuous and imprudent purpose. 

As for Viadimir, he became easy about 
his pupil, and pushed his own interests 
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with the aid of his grateful patroness. Her | 


vast lands and her economy had made her 

prodigiously rich, by consequence 

powerful, and, with her influence and the 

money she furnished, Vladimir vot the 


promise of a police mastership in a town 


and district about seventy miles distant 


from Smirnovo 

But all of a sudden his complaceney and 
the tranquillity of his patroness received 
a shock, Alexis disappeared, in spite of 
all the money invested to eure him of a 


virtuous attachment by pleasure, folly, 


and a little vice if the good work could 


ridden two horses lame, it struck hi 
of a sudden that he was acting like 


not be achieved without it 


davs he was soueht 


Petersburg, and the police 
vest before they found out. or 
before they revealed, that le 
travelling carriage, taken peri 
ge, and gone south post haste 
Anna Petrovna hurled VJ 
him, and Vladimir, whose «1 
vas just signed, donned a y 
when he left the railway di 
horses anywhere in the name ot 
ind acl 
faster even than Alexis 

He dashed up to the door of ¢ 
It flew open, as usual, without 
rine 

‘Alexis Pavloviteh 

Not here.” 

** Has he not been here 

Yes, slept here one nicht 
days ago.” 


Vladimir made no noise, but inti 


hieved the journey to Sy 


riage again, and away to Daria’s cott 


Empty. all but an old woman 
as i post, and put in charge for 1 


reason, 


From her he could eet nothing 


} 


the neighbors only this, that the o] 


and his daughter and Alexis had s 


on a journey, and neither they 1 


troika nor'the horses had been ] 
since. 


ilf 


Plutitzin returned crest-fallen to jy 
quarters, wrote to Anna Petroyna. 


then went to bed for twenty-four 


] 


Next day he put on his uniform 


loped about the country, and tried to |i 
the direction those three fugitives 


taken. 


He cajoled, he threatened. They n 


marriage,” said he, ‘‘and the man is am 


nor. His marriage will be annulled 
all who have aided and abetted him 


to Siberia.” 


The simple country folk swallowed 
Th 
trembled and offered conjectures, la 
no facts: and then he swore at them 


brag, comine out of a uniform, 


galloped elsewhere, But when 


hood they had left ? 
Within eighty miles—a mere 


Russia—was his new post, at Samara 


all the machinery of his office - 
was but a private person cased j 
relevant uniform. 


h 


Why hunt these culprits in the neic 


Ste 


) 


1O Chu 
est 
ror iCd 
we 
und 
hours 
ju 
m 
had ru 
ia 
is 
sent 
lo 
SE 
nd a 
b 
{ 
0 
b 
| 
a 
ere i 
l 
I 


TIP POR TAT. 


verv night he wrote to the muni 


thorities of Samara, and let them 


should arrive at his official 


res! 

the morning of next Thursday 

ive just time for this missive to get 
him. and then started 

vo days of it, and inquired at all 


} 


Nor were these inquiries fruit 
miles from home he struck the 
the they 

to have anticipated his track; 


seemed 
but 


fugitives, and 
is nearly three weeks ago 

before he 
his uniform and a glorious mili 


ie last stage 
coration he had obtained before he 
army of his own accord, because 
is threatened with an inquiry based 
s neglect to pay debts at cards, and 
is resplendent he drew near the scene of 
stipend mod 
money to be obtained by bribes im 
nite 
\s he surmounted a rising ground three 


future power and glory 


s from the town a peal of musical 
rch bells broke out 

t and prettiest things in Russia, on ac 
nt of the bells ranging over three oc 
taves. and the curious skill of the ringers 


one of the droll 


) sometimes running a series, sometimes 

leaping off treble lowers into profound 
wells of melody.. Tinkle, tinkle. tinkle, 
-O-M-e, 
kle, bome. 

\ll this tintinnabulation and boomen 
vratified Vladimir's vanity. With what 
juick eyes had Adulation seen the coming 
magnate, and with what watchful fingers 
ming him into the town of Samara! so 
Vladimir read ‘‘the bells.” He smiled, 
well pleased, and longed to be there; but 
he had another rise to surmount first, and 
as his jaded horses plodded up it, down 
clided an open ealéche, with glossy and 
swift horses, and in it sat Alexis and Da 
ria hand in hand; she with her cheek all 
love and blushes on his shoulder; he, 
seated erect and conscious, her protector 
and her lord. 

The carriages passed each other rapidly ; 
but in that moment Alexis drew himself 
higher, if possible, and his black eye flash 
eda flame of unspeakable triumph on his 
baffled pursuer. 


Then there whirled through the brain 
of Vladimir some such thoughts as these: 
‘Without her father—chureh bells—that 
look of triumph—useless to follow them 


Tinkle bome, tinkle, tinkle, tin- | 


let him have she will keep him fron 


marrying till he this marriage 


val—l 


] 
Re VOLN 


»spot quietly 


ine the details of this villainous 


scheme, he entered the town of Samara 


CHAPTER III 
VLADIMIR ¥ 


eent 


nt straight to the chure} 
priest's bv his re 
decease. there 

told 


part in ab acl 


‘On Wiis 


Viadimiy terrified the 


him he had tak 


the marriage of two minors, one of them 
The woman, a lady 


Alexis, 


hame Was Kus 


under a false name. 
of the 
franchised serf, whose real 
min Petrot? 
“Is it possible the 
\ 


deacon “Why, her father attended the 


rank: soi-disant en 


said dismayed 
ceremony. 

‘Her father! 
pleman ¢ 

‘No; 

‘OF course. major-domo, 
the Vladimir, 


will cost him a trip to Siberia; and if you 


Did he look lke a no 


more like a respectable peasant 
It was her 
‘and it 


said unblushing 


Wise you will endeavor not to accom 
pany him.” 
‘*My father,” said the 


are 


poor mah, “it 


seemed honest: they sojourned here 


more than a fortnight. Their banns were 
published. You ¢an ol 
complicity. [implore you not to bring 


not suspect me 
me into trouble.” 

“Oh. as to that,” said the chief of po 
lice, 
duct. 
seandal. 


‘all depends on your present con 

Noble families do not love public 
If you place yourself under my 
orders how, | dare Say | shall he able i 
protect you.” 

These terms were eagerly aces pted 

‘Now, then,” said this grim function 
ary, ‘is this sham marriage registered ¢ 

“Only on a slip of paper preparatory 
to my entering it on the register.’ 

You will hand that paper to me.’ 

‘+ Here it is, my father.” 

‘** And the book of registration.” 

“Yes.” 

‘A much higher authority than 1 care 
to name will decide whether there shall 
be a correct entry or none at all. While 
his Imperial Maj this grave 
ter is under consideration, make all future 


said the deacon, faintly 


while mat 
entries on loose paper pro tem.” 

The book was handed over to the chief 
policeman, and returned in three weeks 


2 ; 
2-9 
— 
Tha 
Phe 


ar ib it had been to St 
Petersburg in the interval 

The slmpl aeacon received it vith a 
renuflection He thought that it had 
passed wh the sacred hands of the 

Mi r wrote to Anna Pe 
ty na her alt, addressed the let 
fer, and burned it He remembered that 

he had ivered nd, besides hey collect 
a her character. She was too scrupu 
LO CO-Operate w him in sinister | 
iews, and indeed id not th same temp 

‘ 

He wrote briefly to say hat Alexis and 
Daria ( Ving together as man and 
Wife, and it was even reported that he had 
leceived her with a form of marriage: but 


Ani Petrovna wrote back to sav she 
should return to Smirnovo at once, and 
sumim to her side. said 
‘7 1] = 
sne, in the world, 
Ins a OF Melting into tears at the sad 
Vordas, eves ished With @reed, 
1e é pauper, and now all the 
Of his powerful relative seemed to 


De SE parated 


one life 
ind that not precarious, but 


from him only DV 


He left his post directly 


vho W 


appointed a 
as lO with 


On WMnportant oceasions, and he was 


ub smirnovo to receive Anna Petrovna. 
She came orn out th fatigue and the 
strugeles o er maternal heart. and hext 
day she was seriously -i]] Physicians 
sent tor—advised darkened room—relief 


i 


DUSINeSsS and annieties 


mild 
how read all 


and poron 
little with 

Vladimir 


plied Lo 


hera Narcotics, 


her letters, and 
l xcept LWO These were 
from Alexis and Daria entreating 


pardon 
with a 


anxiety and a loving tender 
hess that would have melted the 


filial 


mother 
atonce. But this domestic fiend suppress 
ed them, and the young pair got no reply 


Whatever. 

This marred in some degree their short- 
lived happiness. Still. they hoped all from 
by des 


time and recovering rrees the eruel 
rebulf, tl eV were so happy that 


eaeh 


every day 
wonde red 
attai 


they other, and 
Whether any other mortals had ned 
such bliss on this side heaven. 


Alas! in the midst of their paradise 
Fate struck them down. Alarming 
Symptoms attacked Alexis. Physicians 
were sent for, one after another. and all 
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looked corave. Dari la wrote 


mother: ‘He js dying, 
love him better than I do, ¢ 
take him from me forey ( 
him Hope rose and fell, th 
lie Daria Watched 
hight, and every doctoy 


eously that they had not the jy 
out, but their id tone 
umes. <At last the greatest 

the empire 


LOOKS 


came and stood 


freres over that sad bed, Hy fi 
tient’s heart, his head. his limbs 
but one word: 
Moribundus.” 
Then he retired Without los 
ment more, where 


science was as 


ignorance, 


Vladimir did not let 


Anna Petr 
Daria’s letter, | 


but he went to hep 


With agitation, real or feigned: 
Alexis is ill. I must £0 to him | 
the boy. If he is serious!) ill. let ms 
him you forgive him. Do not ru 


of shortening his life,” 
The 


assente 


poor mother trembled, pt 
and the hypoer 
to her than ever. 
He started at once for Peter 
travelling day 


sbur re 
and nieht. 
the pleasant villa from 


t 


ter was written. 


Soon 


Outside were 


pillars festooned with 
the luxuries of civilized existence: 


the dire the husb 


realities of life 
the wife ravine. 
in their prime. 


corpse, 


That no erue] 


creepei Ss, ald 


Which Daria’s 


pink sun-blinds. ma 


and both of t] 


might be absent. an Official stood th 


like an iron pillar, dem: inding the 
diate interment of him who, accord 
nature, had just begun to live. 


in¢ 


ite became dearey 


There was no more tempts ition to be 


eruel. Vladimir buried the hus] 


two good professional nurses for the 

wrote feeling letters to the bereaved 
ther, and invited Daria’s f; ither 
her at onc e. 


to 


into believing he was ve ry sorry for: 

hearts that were broken by this “eis 
that he staid in the capital to kee pg 
over the house of teint where: 
he staid for was to enjoy 
of the capital, get himself appo 
by the state administr: ator to pom 
like most that love well, had died j 

tate, and left his love to battle tag 


vite 


W 


and, & 


the sul 


to 


He even deceived hims 


ble 
al 
Side 
a 
ien 
he re 
mme 
d ne t 
: m 
= 
1 
ot hii 
10 
= he 
t] 
i 
d A 
rd 
i 
d 
h 
tne h 


TIT FOI 
could have secured her by 
tne pen S@ason, 


s had drawn the rents of Staro 


s patrimony, and there was money 
but Viadimir thought it wise 


OUSe 


at that, and fasten on a larger 
he 


e 
\ 


Though older in years, Was 


heir at law to Alexis, and, being 
strator, had only to help himself. 
ha mind it is a relief to turn 


suct 
red sorrow. An old man conveyed 


by easy stages a pale young wo 
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the 


him, and would you comitort me 


have Lost 


My third!” said s 


Witl his 


1 


one Andshe burst 


ate 


\ 


Into such passion 


weeping that the old man promised 


faithfully not to renew the subject 


In the fourth month of her widowhood 


she came and stood by her father as he 
Was smoking lis cigarette, puta hand light 


low hh 


as a feather on his shoulder, looked « 
upon the floor, and said, ina low but rather 


Yes.’ 


asked the old man 


voice, 


firm 
What 


“SHE WITH HER CHEEK ALL LOVE 


man in a full eap, worn to hide the loss, by | 


grief and brain-fever, of her lovely golden 
hair. It was the broken-hearted Daria. 
A mother bereaved of her only son 
sought comfort in religion, and awaited 
her own summons, with thanks to God 


that she had not many years to live alone | 
This was the brave | 


in this eruel world. 
Anna Petrovna. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the second month of her widowhood 
her father told Daria she ought to demand 
her third. 

Vou. LXVI.—No. 392.—17 


AND BLUSHES 


ON HIS SHOULDER.”’—[SEE PAGE 269.] 


‘You can ask for our thirds.” 

‘Our thirds? Why, have no claim.” 

‘No, not you; but—” 

‘What! Daria, my little You 
blush. Is it so? Never mind your old 
father. Yes: well, then, now 
woman, and your thirds you shall have, 
the pair of ye, or [im not a man 

By this time it was well known that 
Vladimir inherited and administered the 
estate of Alexis Pavlovitch 
deceased; so Kyril Solovietf wrote to him 


| 
| 
} 


| 


soul. 


you are a 


Staropolsky, 
with Russian politeness, hoped he was not 
premature or troublesome, but the widow 
of Alexis would be grateful if he would let 
her have her third, ora portion on account. 


= 
: 
ROY 
4 
| 
| 
We 
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Vladimir, who had not been in a public 


office for nothing, wrote a line ACKHOW 


saving the matter 
should meet with due consideration. 

And so it did. He did not like parting 
with a third, but he 


ledging receipt, and 


had vague fears of a 
public discussion He felt 


write back tha 


inclined to 

t he could not recognize the 
marriage asa legal one. but would respect 
the sentiments of his deeeased 


relative, 
and disburse to her the 


same sum as if the 
aon) 


marriage had been val 


But before he could quite make up his 
mind a report reached him whieh, vawue 
as it was, alarmed him seriously. He in 


stantly employed spies; and they soon let 


him know that Daria Solovieff asked for 


her thirds beeause she had another to pro- | 


vide for, the offspring of her be loved Alexis. 
This was told him with sueh cireum 
stance and detail as left no doubt possible ; 


and so the weak woman, who the other 


day lay at his merey, struck terror to the 
very bones of this Machiavel; and all the 
better. It is a comfort to find that in the | 
scheme of nature the weak can now and | 
then confound the strone and eruel. 


Wartothe knife now! 


This serf spawn, 
if it lived, would inherit the lands of Sta 
ropolsk and Smirnovo. Vladimir must 
not by word or deed admit the marriage. 

He wrote and denied all legal claim, 
but offered 5000 rubles out of respect for 
the memory of Alexis. 


This was declined, and proceedings com- 
meéeneed, A lawyer got up the case for 
Daria, instructed by her father. 

Vladimir prepared his own ease, and 
spent money like water; got the deacon of 
Samara out of the way to a better place 
twelve jiundred miles off; lad 
counsel from St. Petersburg, ete. 


famous 


The case was tried in the distriet court. 
The defense was, ** No marriage at all, or | 
else illegal by minority.” 

On the 


question of minority the de 
fense was upset, the Solovietfs made a hit 
there 


they brought witnesses out of the 
enemys camp—the nurse of Alexis, who 
had noted the very hour of his birth, four 
o clock in the morning of the 9th of Mav. 
IS46. 

Now the witnesses swore he was mar- | 
ried 9th of May at 11 A.M. 

Three witnesses who knew Alexis and | 
had seen him married had been spirited 
away for the time by the gold of Plutit 
Zin Kighteen natives of the town gave 
secondary evidence—swore to the 
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there present, and that the | 
was a young man with swarthiy 
ion and wonderful black eyes, 

for Alexis Pavlovitch Staropols 

This evidence led up to the d 
mony of old Kyril Solovietf, 
driven Alexis from Smirnoyo t 
and given him at the altar hi 
there present. 

The last witness was Dar 
Her beauty and sorrow and an 
dor, coupled with her situation 
Was now very manifest, and 
justification of her proceedings 
defense of her wood name and 
rights, won every heart, and ind 
every word she spoke seem gosp 

She deposed to her adoption 
Petrovna, her courtship by Alex 
separation, his fidelity, their sojo 
Samara, their marriage, their c 
tion, her refusal to take these proc 
until she found herself pregnant. 

When she was taken, sobbing 
fainting, out of the box, defens« 
impossible. Many persons present 
and amongst them was a young la 
who never forgot that trial, neve 
moment misunderstood a single p 
it. It was the faithful, forgiving | 
Uliteh Koscko. 


The defendant’s counsel rose ealn 
and allewed fraud. He admitted t! 
tachment between Alexis and the »p 
tiff, and argued that to possess this bi 
tiful woman he had lent her his n 
upon conditions which she and her friends 
never violated till death had closed his li 

The person she had legally 1 


married 
was some tool bought for the job, and to 
leave the country forever, and mak: 
for the real possessor but fictitious 


| band. 


Then they put in the book of registry 


and, with a certain calm contempt, lei! 


their case entirely with the judge. 
People stared and wondered. 
The judge examined the book, and read 


from it: May 9, 1866, married Kusinit 


| Gavriloviteh Petrotf and Daria Kirilovna 
Solovietf, strangers.” 


A chill ran round the court. 
The judge asked the dcfendant’s com 


sel in whose handwriting this entry was 


‘In the same as the rest apparently. 

** And who wrote the rest 7” 

“We do not know for certain.” 
‘Well, J must know before I admit it 


bride | against sworn witnesses.” 


H 
| 


He retired to take some refreshment, 
iis return they had witnesses to 
at the entry in question and the 

that preceded it, and thirty five per 
it followed it, were all in the hand 
of the last deacon. 
Where is he?” asked the judge 
He was promoted some tine ago toa 
on the contines of Siberia.” 
the judge expressed dissatisfae 
iis not being there, and thereupon 
blamed the other The 
believed he had been 

The defendant's counsel 

the 

ied on the book, not on the writer: 


runsel 
counsel 
1 away. 
it Was an unworthy suspicion ; 


many cases must be absent, since in 
he was dead. It was for the other 
vho had the book against them. to 
ill the writer if they dared: and being 
iff, they could have postponed the 
intil they had found him. 
In this argument the barrister from the 
i} gained an advantage over the loeal 
ite, and the judge nodded assent. 
‘his concluded the trial, and the judge 
ered the verdict and his reasons in a 
lew words. 
econthict of 
The di 
rect evidence for the plaintiff is respect 
but interested ; the evidence for the 


strange case.” said he, 
There 


nee, all open to objection 


This is a 


sterious case. Isa 


defendant 1s a book, and ean not be cross 
But then that book is the spe 
il evidence appointed by law to decide 


vamined, 
ese cases. It can only be impugned by 
evidence of forgery or addition, mutila 
tion or adulteration of some kind or other. 
It is not so impugned in this case; there- 
fore it binds me. The verdict 
lefendant, the marriage of the plaintiff 
to Alexis Pavlovitch Staropolsky being 


is for the 


not proved according to law, and indeed 
| 


rather disproved.” 


Daria’s father went home furious at the 
defeat and the loss of money. Daria shed 
some patient tears, but bore the disappoint- 
ment and the wrong with fortitude. 

As the defeated ones drove out of the 
town in their humble vehicle they were 
stopped by an old friend—Ivan Uliteh, 
The meeting made them both 
They had dismissed him so curtly, and 
what had they gained? The farmer even 
expected an affront, or ironical sympathy. 
But Ivan was not of that sort. He was 
“humble fidelity” in person. A ffection- 


uneasy. 


TERY FOR TAY. 


| **but Lean not rejoice with you. 
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not he had = obe ved his 
beautiful friend, and left her in prosperi 


ty, but in her adversity he returned to her 


ale, passionate, 


directly. 


** Daria, my soul,” said he, **do not be 
discouraged by this defeat. It is a fraud 
of some sort Give me time: I shall un 
ravel if L live here now, and shall soon 


be a clerk no more, but a law ver to defend 
vour rights.” 


“Good Ivan—kind, faithful Ivan!” said 
Daria, through her tears “What, are 
vou still my friend 

“More than ever, dear soul, now [ see 
you wronged Do not lose heart This 
defeat is nothing. Your lawyer was 
weak; the other side were strone and un 


gold and 
the 
No matter; L will 
a mole for vou, and unravel 


with 


self-evident, though 


scrupulous, and have fought 
fraud That 
fraud itself is 


work 


Is 
obseure. 
like 
the knavery 

Daria 
Uliteh: 


of comfort, welcome as water tothe thirsty. 


him “No 


interrupted Ivan 


that vou esteem ill is a drop 


mes 


But no more law for me 
And so they parted 
seemed 


to 


Kor months 


Ivan, though he acquiesce, 


was not to be discouraged 
and vears he pati ntly groped beneath the 
surface of this case, vet never mentioned 
He watched 


turn of smuggled away witnesses; 


the case itself, for the re 
he list 
he courted 
was artful, 


Love by de 


ened in eafé’s and cabarets: 


the priest and the deacon ; 


he 
silent, patient, penetrating 
grees made him as dangerous as greed had 
made Vladimir Alexéiteh. 

Meantime that hur 
ried away to his head-quarters, and told 
Anna no ditfi 
culty after all. The very register of the 
place had shown that the person Daria 
was really married to was a serf. 

not doubt it,” said Anna Petroyna; 
Would 


to God my son had married her, and not 


victorious villain 


Petrovna there had been 


died with that crime on his soul!” 
Vladimir shrugged his shoulders, and 

made no reply. As for Anna 

she never recurred to the subjeet; and in 


Petrovna, 


deed she hated the very name of Daria 
Solovielf. 
and then; but she never uttered it of her 
own accord. 

Daria became the mother of a beautiful 
boy, and the jovs of maternity reconciled 
her to life. Youth and health and ma 
ternal joy fought against grief, and in 


She was obliged to hear it now 


| 
* 
4 
ag 
te 


time gave her back all her beauty, with a 
pensive tenderness that elevated it. Her 
position W is painful but the cou itry peo 
ple stood by her The imstinet 
ively sided with her, and Jaid all the 
blame on the price of the nobles 

She called her boy Alexis. and he was 
as dark as she was fair. She had him 


well educated from his very infancy, and 


let everybody know that they must treat 
him like a noble, but herself like a pea 
sant She never went near Smirnovo, 
nor did Anna Petrovna ever come her 


Was Yet thev often thought of each oth 


er, and each wondered how she could have 
Their 
friends did not fail to keep the mutual re 


so mistaken the other's character. 


pulsion alive, the impassable gulf open 
Ivan the cottage 
time, and was alw 


visited to 
One year 
after the birth of Alexis, he offered mar 
to Daria She 


fidelity, but calmly 


from. time 


avs welcome. 
riage thanked him for his 
This re 
and, to do him 


declined. 
stricted him to one topie ; 


1] 


justice, the enduring fe w did not cool 
in it one bit merely because Daria would 
not marry him. He remained just as full 
of the law case and Plutitzin’s knavery, to 
whose influence he had pretty well traced 
the false 


disappearance of the deacon, lost 


in the register, and the 
in that 
separated from 
clerical functions, otherwise Ivan would 


entry 
boundless empire, and 


have discovered him by his agents. 

But Ivan’s only eager listener was the 
Daria had lost faith in hu 
man tribunals, and had no personal desire 
for wealth. With her the heart predomi- 
nated over the pocket. 


old peasant. 


Her great erief 
now was her alienation from the mother 
of Alexis, her old benefactress. She often 
said that if any one woald only confine 
her in one prison with Anna Petrovna, 
she would regain her confidence and her 
love. But her old patroness was plys- 
at the capital 
nine months in the year, and shut up the 


ically inaccessible to her 
rest; dragons at every door, under the 
chief dragon Vladimir, who seldom went 
near his oftice, but just cannily bribed ev- 
erybody who objected to his frequent ab 
sences, 

So rolled the years away, till one day 
Ivan Uliteh, now a keen lawyer in good 
practice, came to the cottage, ‘bearded | 
like the pard,” and somewhat 
manner, more authoritative. 

The time is come,” 
is ripe.” 


changed in | 


| 
said he; *‘ the plum | 
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Daria rose quietly and was aly 
tire, but Ivan requested her to st 
She said it was 
ther would tell 


not 
her: besides, 


necessary 


calling for her. 

Then let him come to you,” s 
firmly. ‘*Itis for him have 
ing, as well as for you. I think | 
right to look at him.” 

ves,” said Daria, coloring 
brought the boy in, and with he) 
politeness said to him, ‘* Alosha 
vood friend to you and me; shak 
with him.” 

Alexis shook hands directly 

* And now sit quiet, my dove 

Hler dove sat quiet, and opened t 
rious eyes on Ivan Uliteh. 

** Daria Kirilovna,”’ said Ivan, 
to that knave Plutitzin. y 
him rob this boy out of his right 


submit 


moment marriage is estab| 
is the owner of Staropolsk and thy 
Anna Petrovna. Now do you | 
son of Alexis Pavlovitech—great 
how like he is to his father!—do you 
him like a child or like a woman 

The poor thing held out her a 
Alexis with an inarticulate ery, | 
cred musie of a mother’s heart. A 
ran to her. She was all over hin 
moment, and nestled his head in her bo 
som, and rocked a little with him 1) 
I love my heart and soul? Do T love my 


pigeon of pigeons 


‘IT love you, mammy,” suggested 
Alexis. 

‘‘Av, my heart of hearts; but not as 
your mammy loves you. How co 


you 2” 

The men said nothing, but their eves 
were moist, and Ivan felt ashamed he had 
said anything that could be construed into 
a doubt. He began to stammer excuses 

‘‘Nay, nay,” said Daria. ‘‘I know 
what you meant, and I deserve it. The 
love of my precious has been all J needed 
I ought to look forward to the days when 
he will be a man, and perhaps ask wliy | 
neglected his interests, and his good nam 
as well as mine. My faithful friend 
you are to be our, lawyer, I will try one 
more—for my Alexis. I will face that 


| dreadful court again for my Alexis.” 


Victory!” cried Ivan Ulitch, starting 
up and waving his eap. 

Alexis approved this behavior highly 
It was so new in that staid house. ‘* Vic 
tory!” he cried, and caught up his pork 


ve it. but was eut short, and near 


hered with kisses. 

is a change of wind,” said the 
butexcuse me, son Lvan, 
vet. 


dryly; 
ictory These young Wo 
ey hang back and pull against 
d then all in a moment start off 
llop, and neat-leather reins won't 
em But | 

fhe last trial cost me all my sav 


day. Wiil 


must have my word 


nh one this cost as 
» double.” 
dam I to pay it 7” 

You will not pay one solkov I shall 
and this boy’s inheritance will re 
with interest.” 

(jood! On these terms law ts a lux 


Not to me, if my best friend is to risk 
for us,” said Daria. 
retorted 


s money 
Phat is my business,” [van 
ch, curtly. 

Daria apologized with feigned humility, 

it made an appeal. ** Now, father 
Why. girl,” said he, longer we 

learn. He is not the 
was when he first got tethered to 

He is a ripe lawyer now, 

ill aecounts, and as sharp as a vixen 

For all that, Mr. Law 
r, | should like to know whether that 

easter book will come against us.” 

‘Of course it will: it is the pillar of the 
defense.” 
Then it will beat us again.” 
I think not.” 
Then how 
interrupted him. ** Kyril Kyrilo 
itch, you said right: ‘the longer we live, 
the more we learn.’ Well, I have lived 
long enough to learn that in ticklish cases 
is best to tell nobody what cards we 
mean to play. 
carry our words to the other side. 
no more than this. 
the very home of Anna Petrovna. At 
present she knows neither me nor Plutit- 
zin. She shall know us both, and it is not 
iy Witnesses that the enemy's gold shall 
put out of the way during the trial. It is 
| who will bottle the wine, and keep it in 
cellar for use. All LT require of you is not 
to breathe to a soul that we even intend 
to appeal against that judgment. If you 
breathe a syllable, you will cut your own 
throats and mine.” 
Before he left he recurred to this, and 
once more exacted a solemn promise of 


live, the more we 
alt ne 


your pettice vats. 


seven cubs. 


1 will 


say 
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Unique, 


The very birds of the air | 


secrecy. This done, he cut his visit short, 
and went home. 

It would be out of place 
to follow 
Suttice it to sav that he 


and unneces 


sary Ivan Uliteh Koseko in all 


his aets now be 
van to gather certain fruits he had been 
But one of the things 


vears maturing 


he did was to the best of my belief new in 


the history of mankind In the first place 
it was a piece of knavery done by an hon 
That far 
But then it was done for no per 


est man. is unusual, but from 
sonal gain, and mainly out of love of jus 
tice, and justice had little chance of sue 
cess without the help of this injustice. To 
act itself 
and its unique details, and [ think you 


this singular situation add the 


will come to my opinion that, old as the 
world is, this precise thing was never done 
upon its surface before that day 

Well, then, Ivan Uliteh 


were friends, 


the 
and 


and new 
that 


friendship had been planted years ago, and 


deacon bosom 
sunned and watered and grown and ripen 
ed for this one day's work. 

The deacon went a day’s journey, leay 
Ing Ivan some eeclesiastieal deeds to de 
cipherand comment onin his house. [van 


breakfasted with him, and after his de 
parture showed the deacon’s housekeeper 
the work he had 
‘Now, Tania, mind | 


can't do sueh work 


before him, and said 
here | 
as this if 1 am inter 


am not 
rupted. Do not come near me till three 
o'clock, nor let any one else.” 

Tatiana, with whom he was a special 
favorite, promised faithfully, and proved 
a very dragon. 

Ivan took out of his lawyer's bag a cork 
screw, various phials containing inks and 
and 


chemicals; numberless 


other things not worth enumerating, and 


paper, pens, 


out of his pockets magnifiers set in spec 
tacles, and things like surgeons’ instru 


| ments. 
I have spies in | 


He went toa little book-shelf, took out a 
book, and found a key; with this key he 
opened an old oak chest, clamped with 
iron, and found a book with vellum leaves 
and a parchment cover brownish with 
age. It was the register. This book was 
made near a century ago by a priest who 
was an enthusiast. (Common as skins are 
in Russia, this use of vellum was very rare. 

He read several pages. He put on mag 
nifiers, and examined the fatal entry ; then, 
without removing his magnifiers, he pro 
ceeded with instruments to 
efface the name of Kusmin Gavrilovitch 


his surgical 


es 
| 
4 
= 
pa 
ry 
ite, 
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Petrofl In this work he proceeded with | coveries, non-existence of an 
singular gentleness and slowness. He | husband palmed upon the court 
was full two hours effacing that one name The notice of motion was s 
Then he heated an iron the size of a wal-} Anna Petroyna and Vladimir A 
nut. and, after trying it on other parts of | Anna Petrovna declined to mo 
the book. ironed down his work so that it | foot. Vladimir opposed by 


was no longer visible to the naked eye, | counsel, but the court could not 
but only to a strong magnifier inquiry supported by such a mas 
Then, with various inks and various | davits. 
pens, he set to work to imitate on paper Vladimir, however, was very s 
the handwriting of the late deacon and | in another branch of poliey 
the words Kusmin Gavriloviteh Petrotf. | Fabius wore out Annibal, he bafi 
for which he had previously searched w hewplaintitf, “ad cunctando restituit 
he read the other pages, and found an ex- | First, Anna Petrovna, whom 
ample readily, for it was a common name, | the effrontery to call his leading 
When he had mastered the imitation, | though he knew **oxen and twa 
he took a hand magnifier and wrote Kus- | would not drag her” into court 


min Gavrilovitch Petrotf over the place Then at the end of three months 
of the old signature. Then he put the | ill himself. 
book in the sun and let his work dry. It Then, just as the trial was ecomi: 


dried a trifle paler than the rest of the | he could not find the late deac 
book, but with a crow’s quill he added the 


had suddenly disappeared from |} 
requisite color here and there. 


} and was said to be in Constantinop| 
The work was hardly finished when a And so he sickened the adversa 

heavy knock at the door made him start | hearts, and they began to fear tli 

and tremble. 


trial would not come on in their lifet 
if at all. 

It was actually delayed eighteen 1 
| by these acts. But Ivan was not id] 
| got the local press to insert timid hints 
‘Five o'clock,” replied the voice of Ta- | a most important trial unreasonably 


CHAPTER V. 
* WHAT is it 7” said he. 


tiana. laved. He even got a hint conveyed 
And he thought it was about one. the president that the right of post 
He begged for half an hour more, and | ment was being extended to a defea 

began to tie up the old papers with fingers | justice, and at last a sturdy judge s 

that trembled now for the first time. “No. 


At the last trial you relied ma 
He put away the register, locked the 


on an evidence that is easy of access 

chest, put the key in its hiding-place, un- | is a sufficient defense, and you disclos 

bolted the door, and asked Tatiana for a} other. The cause ought to be tried du 

glass of brandy. the lifetime of all the parties interest: 
She brought it him directly, and said | Then he appointed a day. 

he needed it. 


matter,” said he; work is tion, in the leading court of Petersburg 
done.” He drank Tatiana’s health, and | This time there were three judges. 
went away gay ly. 


the pile of old papers all neatly done up | new. 


and tied. ‘‘Musty old things!” said she. | At the first trial Daria was dressed lik 


The trial came on, with great expecta 


| To avoid weariness, I shall confine my 
Tatiana went into the room, and found | self to such features of this trial as wer 


a shame a comely young man like | a lady, and was interesting by her pale 


that must bury his nose in such old- | beauty and manifest pregnancy. 


world muck. Smells like the grave; no At this trial she was more beautiful, but 


wonder he got pale over them, the nasty 


dressed like a superior peasant, and 
trash.” 


h 
lovely boy like a noble, in rich silk tunic. 


Soon after this Ivan appeared at the | boots, and cap with feather. So with 
cottage with affidavits to be signed by | woman’s subtlety did she convey that sli 
Daria, Kyril, and others, and in due course | came there for her son’s rights, not he 


moved for a new trial upon numberless | own. 


! 


a 


I 


depositions alleging fraud, suppression of The court was full of ladies, and tliey 


evidence, ineflicient inquiry, recent dis 


all found means to telegraph their sympa 


. 


i keep up her fainting heart as she 
with her boy’s hand in hers. 
the evidence, the depositions of the 
esses were taken down by the local 
d merely read at Petersburg. To 
ere now added certain facts, also 
nu the spot, one being the adoption 
. Petrovna of their client. They 
iy many female witnesses her vir 
n her youth, and that she was not 
nan to live paramour with any man. 
were more particular as to the 
and proved by oral testimony of 
persons that not Kusmin Petroff, 
\lexisStaropolsky, was cried inchureh 
Daria Solovief. 
ey then tried to prove a negative, that 


ly had seen Petrotf, but one of the 


stopped them. Said he, ** It does 
ie on you to produce Petroff. The 
ey side will do that.” 

We doubt it,” said the advocate. 

Phen all the better for you,” said the 
From Daria herself they elicited that 

man called Petrotf had ever written or 
spoken to her either before or after her 

riage, and that ten minutes after the 
yedding she and Alexis had met Vladimir 
\Jexéiteh, the real defendant, just outside 
he town, and her husband and he had ex 
inged looks of detiance. 

They proved by another witness the ar 
rival of Vladimir in the town about half 
in hour after the wedding, and that he 
was seen to go into the church at onee, 
and come out with the deacon. 

Vladimir, there present, began to per 
spire at every pore. 

When the defendant’s turn came, his 
counsel told the court all this had been 
put forward at the last trial, and had been 
met triumphantly by an obvious solution, 
viz.,that the late Alexis Staropolsky had 
loved a beautiful woman, who had never 
deviated from the paths of virtue before, 
and was only persuaded under cover of a 
marriage ceremony. At that point, how 
ever, the young noble had protected him 
self against a mésalliance, and substituted 
a convenient husband, who was to disap- 


pear, and did disappear; but the good | 


simple deacon had recorded all he saw or 
divined—the real marriage. 

‘A real marriage without banns,” sug- 
gested one of the judges. 

‘So it appears,” said counsel, indiffer 
ently. ‘‘Iam not here to bind the plaint- 
iff to Petroff, but to detach her from Sta 
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ropolsky. The register is here The 
plaintiff married Petrotf or nobody. The 
proof is technical, and is the proof the 
law demands. This court does not sit to 
make the law, nor to break the law, but to 
find the law.” 

‘That is so,” said the president. ** Let 
me see the book 

The book was handed up The judges 
examined it, and all looked grave. 

Counsel proceeded to prove the hand 
writing, as before, by secondary evidence. 

One of the judges objected, * This 
writing is Opposed to such a weight of 
oral testimony that we shall expect to see 
the writer of it.” 

Counsel informed the court that they 
had hunted Russia for him, but could not 
find him. ** For years after this business 
he lived near Viatka, but now we have 
lost sight of him. Had the plaintiff ap 
pealed in a reasonable time, we should 
have had the benefit of his personal evi 


dence.” 

There is something in that,” said the 
judge. Another remarked that entries in 
the same handwriting preceded and fol 
lowed the entry in question. <A third 


judge found another Petrotf exactly like 
the writing of the fatal Petrotf,and so, 
after a snarl or two, they excused the ab 
sence of the old deacon. 

Viadimir’s counsel whispered him, 
* You are lueky : the ease is won.” 

The judges retired to take some refresh- 
ment, and agree upon their judgment. 

They left the register behind them. 
Ivan got it from the clerk, and examined 
it carefully. The other side looked on 
sneeringly. 

Ivan moved his finger over the entry, 
and whispered, ** It feels rough here.” 

** Indeed,” said his counsel. ‘* Yes, J 
think it does. Don’t say anything; get 
me a magnifier.” 

Ivan went out, and soon found a mag 
nifier, having brought three with him 
into court for this little comedy. Coun 
sel applied it. 

‘The vellum appears to be seraped in 
places,” said he. Now let me see. We 
will flatter the president.” Just then the 
judges entered, and this foxy counsel said, 
respectfully: ** We have found something 
rather curious in this entry; but my eves 
are not so good as your excellency’s. 
Would you object to examine it with a 
magnifier 2” 

The judge nodded assent. The book 


‘ 
| 
ani 
| 
\ 
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and magnitier were handed up to him. 
He examined them carefully, and. said 
that he thought some name had been 
erased and another written over it. 


At that there was an excited murmur 


‘But.” said he. ** we must take evi 
dence, for this is a serious matter. You 
must call « yperts And you, please eall 


experts on your side, for they seldom 
agree 

The trial was postponed an hour, and 
the court seemed invaded with bees. 

Ivan got experts, and sat quaking and 
wondering how much experts really knew 
* We suspect erasure,” said he, to guide 
them. 

In the box those two saw erasure of 
some word previous to the writing of Pe 
troff. But they could not say what word 
it was. Did not think it was Petrotf 

The other two saw erasures, or else 
scraping, but thought it was rather the 
light seraping of vellum that is sometimes 
done to get rid of the o@rease, ete., and 
make a better si@nature But agreed 
with the others that the words were writ 
ten over the scraping. 

One of the plaintiff's experts was re 
ealled and asked his opinion of that evi 
dence 

Said he, ** L was surprised at it, because 
in preparing parchment for writing no 
body serapes in the form of the coming 
Signature: one scrapes a straight strip.” 

Here the judge interposed his good 
sense ‘* Look through the book.” said 
he, *‘and tell me in how many places the 
vellum has been scraped before writing.” 

He looked and could not tind one but 
this entry 

Thev battled over it to and fro, and at 
last one of the experts swore that Daria’s 


name and Petrotf’s were not written with | 


exactly the same ink; more gum in the 
latter 

After a long battle of experts the judges | 
compared notes, and the president deliver 
ed judgment. 


“This is the ease of Substance v. Shadow. 


Here is a weight of evidence to prove that 
the plaintiff is a virtuous woman, adopted 
for her superior qualities by the mother of 
the deceased, and that mother, deseribed 
before the trial as a leading witness, does | 
not appear to contradict her on oath. 
The plaintiff and Alexis Staropolsky are | 


traced to Samara, seen there as lovers by 
many; their banns are called, and they 
are accompanied to church by living wit 
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nesses. They go from the chy 

and meet the defendant, who ds 
enter the witness-box and de 
They cohabit, and a son is bor 
husband dies. This calamity is t: 
vantage of to defeat the right w 

ows. The first shadow is Kusmin ¢ 
ovitch Petrotf; he is never seen 

the church door or leave it. HT 
present at the ceremony, he cam 
window, departed out of the wink 
vanished into space. But more p 


he is anom de plume. A certain « 


erased some other name, and the) 


over the vacancy this nom de plan 
then made himself a shadow. Wy, 
not go into conjectures as to whis 
was originally written in that 
That might be nec ssary under ot 
cumstances, but here there is a ¢| 
evidence of living witnesses to p) 
marriage of Daria Kirilovna Soloy 
Alexis Pavloviteh Staropolsky. It 
countered by no man and no thing 
mutilated book recording a nom de » 
upon an erasure, The judgment m 
forthe plaintiff. The marriage was |: 


and her son is legitimate. Their mate) 


rights will no doubt be protected in 
er court upon due application.” 
The people rose, the ladies waved 1 
handkereliefs to Daria and her beauti! 
boy, and he actually kissed his land 
them with the instinet of his race, 


Out of court there was a joyful meet 
and Daria actually took Ivan by the shou 
ders and kissed him on both cheeks. B 
she was away again so quick that the 
raptured but modest lover never kissed 
her in return, he was so taken by s 
prise. However, he remembered the ve 
ile onslaught with rapture. He sent lie 
home with certain instructions. He 1 
mained to do her business. The case was 
reported, and he sent six copies of jou 
nals to the house of Anna Petroyna. Oni 


| of the two copies sent to herself was in 
| light parcel surrounded by lace, for he felt 


sure Vladimir had taken measures to in 
tercept information of any kind. 


He then moved the Orphan Court to 


attach the separate estate of Alexis, di 
ceased, give the widow her third, and put 
the rest in trust for Alexis junior. 

The other party, however, asked a brief 


| delay to argue this, and meantime gave 


notice of appeal to the Senate on the ques 
tion of marriage and legitimacy. 
Viadimir wrote to Anna Petroyna, bid 


i 
: 
{ 
| 
| 


be under no anxiety as to the 
it. They should accuse the oth 

{ tampering with the register. 
H ver, When this letter reached her, 
trovna Was another woman. The 
. directed to her house were inter 
rut the parcel of lace reached her, 
side it was the report, and this line 
. n this form because important 
inieations to you have been con 
intercepted since you put vourself 
power of your son’s worst enemy.” 
said Madame Staro 
“No, it isa calumny. Iwill not 
this paper.”’ She tossed it from her. 


in this be so 


On second thoughts she would read it, 
of curiosity, Just to see by what arts 
ese people had deceived the judges. 
S| read the report word for word, read 
th carefully nursed prejudice fight 
wainst native justice and good sense, 
i sort of chill came over her. She 
d resigned her intelligence to Vladimir 
seven vears. Now she began to re 
ime it 
“Oh, foolish woman,” she said, **to go 
n year after year hearing but one side 
such a case as this! Virtuous! Yes, 
e was: and he impetuous and willful. 
How often have these two things led to a 
mesallianee 
She went over all the points of the judg 
nent, and could not gainsay them. 


She sat all day and brooded over the | 
past, and digested the matter, and was | 


sore perplexed. Next day, whilst she 
was brooding, the old nurse of the family, 
whom Vladimir had been unable to cor 
rupt, put into her hands a note. 

From whom ?” she asked. 


“From one who loves you, my heart’s | 


soul.” 


“Ah! What, has she bewitched thee?” 


She opened the note with compressed lips. 
but hands that trembied a little. 


“ANNA PETROVNA,—How can we de 


ceive you? You have eyes and ears, and 


more wisdom than the judges; pray, pray 


lel us come to your feet for judgment. 
1 will abandon all my rights if you look 


us in the face and bid me. DaARIA.” 


“The witch!” said Madame Petrovna, 
trembling a little. ‘‘She thinks I can not 
resist her voice. Andcanl? Ay, nurse, 
she will abandon her rights, but not her 


son’s.”’ 
‘Can you blame her, my heart ?” 
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No,” said the lady, with a blunt hon 
estv ali her own. 

Then she sat down and wrote, with her 
most austere face: **Come, if vou have the 
courage to meet the mother of Alexis.” 

She sent the nurse off with this in a fast 
troika: and when the nurse was gone, she 
regretted it. Daria was a woman now, 
and a mother defending her ehild What 
chance would the truth have if she resist 
ed it with that voice of hers and all a mo 
ther’s art ? 

Then again she thought: ‘* No, I have 
my eves as well as mV ears, and Lam a 
mother too. She can not deceive me.” 

Some hours passed, and the carriage did 
not return, 

Then she said: ** [thought not It was 
bravado She is afraid to come.” 

Then she began to be sorry Daria was 
afraid to come 

Meantime Daria was dressing the boy in 
a suit she had bought in St. Petersbure ex 
pressly for this long-meditated, longed-for, 
and dreaded interview The suit was the 
very richest purple silk—eap, tunic, and 
trousers tucked into Wellington-boots; in 
the capa short peacock’s feather This 
was all the motherly art she practiced 
She prepared no tale nor bewitching ae 
cents, and she trembled at what she was 
voiIng to do. 

Anna Petroyvna, finding she did not 
come, rang and inquired whether the 
| nurse had come back. 

the carriage returned 

Another hour of doubt, and wheels were 
heard. 

Anna Petrovna seated herself in state, 
and steeled herself. 

The door opened softly, and two figures 
came toward her down the vast apartment 
| Itwas the young Alexis and his mother 
| | put him first because his mother did so 
| She kept hima little before her to bear the 
brunt; with a white hand on his shoulder, 
she advanced him, and half followed, like 
a bending iily, with sweet obsequious Ori 
ental grace. 

As they advanced, Anna Petroyna rose 
| rather haughtily at first; but no sooner 
| were they near her than she uttered a ery 


| so loud, so passionate, though devoid of 


| terror, that it pierced and thrilled all 
hearts without alarming them. 
| ‘*My boy, my child, come back from 


| the dead—where—how ? Am I mad—am 


_ 
> Pes 


I dreaming 


tiful child? He is seven vears old—the 
painter has just left. Jesu! this is Thy 
doing Thou hast had pity on another 


bereaved mother. 

Her age left her She was down on her 
knees before the boy in a moment, and 
held him tight, and put back his hair, and 
gazed into his eyes, and devoured him 
with kisses. Lawyers, witnesses, judges, 
mortal men, this is beyond your power. 
Nature speaks. God gives me back my 
darling from the dead. Bless you for giv 
ing me back my own, own, Own. 
Then all 
three were locked in one embrace, and the 
tears fell like rain. 


To my arms, my children.” 


Blessed, balmy dew 
of loving hearts too long estranged ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

THERE are scenes that can not be pro 
longed on paper. It would chill them. 
[shall only say that long after the first 
wild emotion had subsided Anna Petrovna 
and her new-found daughter could not 
part even for a moment, but must sit with 
clasped hands looking at their child, to 
his sex, and he roamed the apartments 


inquisitive, followed by four eyes. 


Another carriage was sent to the cot- | them a stern order. 


Daria and her boy were | 


tage for clothes. 
kept for—ever; and, to close the salient 
incidents of the day, Anna Petrovna hur 
ried off a letter to Vladimir, peremptorily 
forbidding him to appeal against the de 
cision, and promising him, on that condi- 
tion, a liberal allowance during his life- 
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No, itis my child, my beau- | faithful friend of my dear dan : 


sorry to see him in bad compar 
“Madam,” said Ivan, do 
him as anything but a minister 
A greater villain than he eye; 
cepted two letters that even a 
have spared. This poor 
them 


afterward in’ Vladimir 
read them, and copied thei: 
and placed his copies in the e 
Pray God for fortitude, dear lad 
these letters, and know your en 
now you know your friends.” 
As he spoke he held out t 
Anna Petroyna took them slo 
opened one of them with a pite 
It was from Alexis, announcine 


riage, but protesting love and 


| asking pardon in tender and mos 


fulterms. ‘‘Our lives,” said he 
given to reconcile you to my hap) 
Whilst she read, her face was s 


and so pitiful that by tacit consent 


| all retired from the room, and left jer 


| knees. 


| fered Ivan the place, with rooms in t! 


time out of the personal estate of the | 


writer, for she had saved a large sum on 
the estate. 

Two days later came Ivan Ulitch, who 
had been at the cottage and learned the 
reconciliation. The object of his visit 
Was to secure his beloved Daria from mo- 
lestation from Vladimir Alexéitch, who, 
he felt sure, would return very soon. He 
brought with him a hang-dog-looking fel- 
low, who had been a servant in the great 
house, and expelled. 
terview. 


Ivan sought an in- 
Daria’s influence secured it to 
himdirectly. Hecame into the room with 
this fellow crouching behind him. 

Anna Petrovna, with her quick eve, 
recognized both Ivan and the man di- 
rectly. 


[ am pleased,” said she, *‘ to receive a 


see how she had been abused \\ 
they came back they found her © 
She had been weeping bitte: 
think that her son had died unfore 


| because she had been deceived by a1 
Whom liberty was conceded in virtue of | 


As she suffered deeply, so she acted ear 
nestly. 

She called all her servants, and os 

She dismissed the steward on the s 
for complicity with Vladimir, and she of 
house. He embraced the offer at onc 
be near Daria. 

Daria and she were rocking tovether 
and Daria’s sweet voice was comfort 
her with a long prospect of love and 
peace, when grinding wheels and barking 
curs announced the return of Vladinii 

Ivan left the room hastily, sayi 

‘ Leave him to me.” 

For the first time in the memory of man 
the great door of that house did not open 
to a visitor. Vladimir had to knock 
The hall re-echoed with the heavy hammer 

Then the door opened slowly, and dis 
played a phalanx of servants planted there 
grimly, not to receive but to obstruct 

They forbade him, by order of Anna 
Petrovna, to enter, and were as insolent as 
they had been obsequious. 

He threatened violence. They prepared 
to retort to it. When he saw that, th 
Asiatic re-appeared in him. ‘* May I ask 
for a reason ?” said he, very civilly. 


ey 
} 
Tat 
for 
th 
| 
W 
e 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
repped forward. "Sir, said he, THE AMERICAN DAIRY AN 
They were written at Peters POSSIBILETTES 

marriage. He substituted i; marvellous development and prog 

he bereaved mother is weep 


est servant took two letters you 


ress of the Dairy interest of this coun 
he originals.” try within the last few vears well deserves 
said Vladimir, and was silent. | the attention it las attracted both here 
fled. His face was never seen | and abroad There is no other industry 
that part of Russia. Yet he had i -same magnitude that has more ele 
ihood to claim the promise of a | ments of niportance in a national view, 
and that high-minded woman, | or that foreshadows more valuable results 
dnot break a promise, flung it him | to farmers. 
hrough her steward, Ivan Ulitch. According t » latest returns of the 
ace and love descended Bureau, 1 tal of miileh 
house, and abode there. Alexis | CcoWs 10 the whole co intry at that time 
n crew older, but Anna Petroyna | was nearly 12,500,000, which, at the usual 
Her daughter's voice and her | rate of increase, will give for the present 
ter’s love were ever-tlowing fount- | decade an average of 15,000,000, Tf we as 
centle joy: still, like Naomi of old, | Sume the annual vield of milk from these 
s was in her boy. His father and | cows to average 5000 pounds each, which 
med blended in her heart. and that | is a result entirely attainable, this would 
erew green again, vive a total of more than 37,000,000 tons 
is calmly happy in the present, | of milk per year. 
the certainty that Daria will never Ina recent letter to Commissioner Lor 
rey any man but him, and in the hope | ing on the subject of ** Ensilage,” which 
{ one day Anna Petrovna will let him | Was published in the American Dairy 
her. At present he is afraid to ask | man, [T submitted some important facts 
for the mother of Alexis. But Alexis | relating to the corn crop, which have a 
paving the way by calling him ‘*my direct bearing on the question of feeding 
father. It rests with Anna Petrovna; | and on the products of the dairy, It was 
for if she says the word, Daria will marry | therein shown that the total annual yield 
Lmerely to please a good friend, and | of corn stover in its various forms is not 
rward be surprised to find how hap- | less than 120,000,000 tons. It may now 
he can make her. be further added that if this entire pro 
» has never revealed. and never will, | duct were converted into milk, under right 
master-stroke of fraud with which | conditions of feeding, it would amount to 
baffled fraud and perpetuated right by | 60,000,000 tons a year, which would be 
wrong equivalent to 2100 pounds for each man, 
He is right not to boast of it, and IT hope | woman, and child in the country. 
| may not be doing ill to record it. The Strangely as this stalk crop has been 
expression so many French writers delight | ignored by the Census Bureau, it has none 
in, ‘a pious fraud,” is the most Satanic | the less influenced and for many years 
plirase | know. | largely increased the sum total of milk, 
| did not invent the manoeuvre Which | butter, and cheese supplied by our farmers 
is the point of this tale, and I pray Heaven | to the markets of the world. 
io man may imitate it. But without dwelling on this point, let 
me briefly glance at some of the other in 
teresting figures that have made the Amer 
AN OLD, OLD QUESTION. |ican dairy what it is to-day—one of the 
| greatest marvels of our food production. 
| The point of interest that is just now 
Lingered a moment on its upward way, | perhaps more than usually prominent in 


A sprrir that from earth had just departed, 


And, looking back, saw, as though broken-hearted, | dairy husbandry iS 
Its friends and kindred weeping o’er its clay. THE QUESTION OF BREED, 
“It seems they loved me dearly. Had I known it ; ; 
: and especially in regard to the highest re- 

sults attainable in milk and butter. How 
“Why, only at our parting have they shown it— | ever the opinions of practical men may 


| 
| 
| 


My life had been much happier,” it said. 


Their fondest kisses keeping for the dead?” | differ on this question, two points at least 


: 
| 
aes 
ay 


are conceded tne 


Holsteins clearly out 
rank all 


are no less supreme in 


regard to butter. 
A few figures will make this plain, and 
will tend to show what miracles of pro 
duction are possible when the right condi 
tions are SI 


mac ire. 


Milk Yield of Holsteins. 


The following are few of the best 
yearly rates of production for this breed, 


and fairly indi 


al 
‘ate their relative capacity, 
as compared with other breeds that fol 
low: 


18 


004 


imy 


pounds is the ree ~ 


rd for Smith and Powell’ 
Aagegia, Svracuse, New York 
17,746 pounds reported by Yeomans and Sons, Wal 


orted Cow 


worth, New York, for a heifer with first calf 

16,629 pounds are given in tl Live Stock Journal 
for C. Smith’s Mink, Iowa City 

16,564 pounds for Aace t second, with first ealf | 

15,960 pounds for the best cow of the Unadilla herd, 
W hitestown, New York 

15,641 pounds for Netherland Queen, of Smith and 
Powell 

15.000 pounds for Queen of Wayne, Yeoman and 


Sons, Walworth, New Yort 
14,609 pounds for Sadie Vale, Yeomans and Sons 
14,164 pounds for the average of herd of Smith and 

Powell 


This makes an aggregate of 144,317 pounds 
of milk 


i 


for nine cows, or an 
16,118 pounds a year for each. 


average of 


Milk Yield of Other Breeds. 


In comparing with the above the best 
yearly rates for other cows, we have: 
For Short-h« 
ol 
For 
New Hampshire, in Country G 
For Ayr 11,654 
MeDor 


rns, 12,870 pounds as the yield of Maid 
Athol, in Amercee 


i 


m Agriculturist. 
1,960 pounds for cow of W. Wilton, 


for 


Devons, 


shit 


S, Stone s 


pounds 


others in milk, and the Jerseys 
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| 


it is also true and 


| 


Winnie | 


| 
For natives, 10,954 pounds for cow of A. M. Trask, 


Danvers, Massachusetts 
For Jerseys, 9528 pounds for Starr’s Locust, Echo 

Farm, Connecticut, 
Phis gives an aggregate of 56,966 pounds 
a year for five cows of different breeds, or 
an average of 11,400 pounds a year for 
each cow, as compared with the average 
of 16,118 pounds a year for Holsteins. 


Let me now submit in this connection a | 


similar test for the 


Butter Yield of Jerseys. 
In this comparison the Jerseys come to 
the front with the following remarkable 
figures: 


778 pounds per year is the record for Darling’s Eu- 
rotas 


| Fou 


| know that 


704 pounds for Jersey Belle, of Sx 


600 pounds, reported in Country G 
| Jersey cow 

574 pounds for Sutliffs Pansy, Br 

46 pounds for cow of Professor A 

a) pounds for Motley’s Flora, Jama 


sachusetts, 


\00 pounds for best cow of Goodn 
906 pounds for grade Jersey of W 
| 
| County, New York 


| 500 pounds reported from Delhi J 


iverton, 


Here we have an aggregate of 


of butter for ten Jerseys, maki 


lace of 596 pounds per cow, 


In comparison with these figure 


| now take the following 


Butter Yields for Other Bie 
For Short-horns, 513 pounds, reporte 
Athol in American 
Holsteins, 5O9 pounds, 
Jufrou, Chemung County, 
natives, {S85 pounds, lor 


sachusetts. 


Agriculturist 

for Colonel H 
New York 
the Oakes 


For Devons, 480 pounds, for cow of W 
Hampshire. 
For Ayrshires, 380 pounds, for Iolton 


ern New York. 


\ 


This shows an aggregate of 2367 pe 


of butter for five cows of different bre: 
making an of 473) pounds 

cow, being 120 pounds less than the a 
age of ten Jerseys, and 300 pounds 

than the product of the best Jersey 


average 


PEDIGREE 
It is therefore evident, and shou 
well understood, that pedigree is a yer 
sential element in the value of cows 


no less important 
grade animals in a well-mai 
aged dairy can be made, asa rule, quit: 
productive as thorough-breds, and oft 
Yet this does not at all im 
ply that the latter can be dispensed \ 


more so. 


| for we can not have a good quality o 


grades without a good strain of blood t 
start from. While it 


is conceded 1 


| pedigree is one of the factors in the vali 
| of a good cow, it is not by any means 


| 


746 pounds for Kennerson’s Jersey Queen. 


only factor. Maximum results in the da 
ry are not the sole outcome of any sing 
condition. They depend not merely « 
the capacity and breed of the cow, 
also and equally on the intelligence a: 
management of the owner: and 
is equally true, but seldom considered 
even the capacity of the cow is itself to a 
large extent the product of human ski! 
But leaving this point to be further con 
sidered hereafter, let me now briefly refe: 
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ther remarkable figures in dairy 


MILK YIELD PER DAY 
1¢ back to the vearly milk pro 
w Aageia, at 18.004 pounds, 


it this result. after all, and start 


Co 


ppears, Is less than fifty pounds 
r the entire vear, and that many 

WioOuUs breeds have far exceeded 
yunt for limited periods, as the fol 


( camples show: 


i vrade Devon cow has been ere 
» Neu England Farmer. 

for an entire month, was reported 
Hansel in Indiana Farmer 


was the average of two Ayrshires of Bela 


libly 


vas the yield of the Hewer cow, North 
England 
is for Miller’s Ondine, Peterborough, New 
Smith’s Mink, Iowa City 
for Colonel 
\ rt, Long Island 
ten days in suecession, for Hunger 


Crosier’s Beacon Belle, 


Old Creamet 
{ inds for the Douglass cow of Greenwich, Con 


pounds for Miller's Empress. 


makes an average of eighty-four 
ds per day each for ten cows of vari 


eds 


RECORD OF TWO-YEAR-OLD HEIFERS 
Whenever a young cow marks the be 
of her career with an unusual 


i 


st calf, it is not only a proof of the gen 


cows With first calf The average for but 


ter was 325 po inds a vear for each of foun 
COWS 
DURATION OF MILKING PERIOD 

Cows have been known to breed, Savs 
Professor Fleming, after their twentieth 
vear: but such cases are rare, 

According to German authorities, the 
average Cow Inereases in milk from the 


first calf to the After that there is 
the tenth season, 
at 
From the tenth to the fourteenth 
there 


SIXth 


a gradual diminution t 
when the quantity is about the same as 
first, 
season is further diminution, and 
after the fifteenth calf the product is sel 
dom more than one-fourth of an average 
The English Short-horn Cherry dropped 
her sixteenth calf in her nineteenth vear 
Red Rose had sixteen calves, the last birth, 
in her seventeenth vear, being twins. 
(National Live Stock Mr 


Hayward, of Plainfield, Massachusetts, 1 


Journal, ) 


ports the oldest of his Short-horn herd at 


low of milk or yield of butter after her | 


rous bounty of nature, but reveals also a | 


new possibility of production that is al 
rays valuable tothe owner. As an illus 
tration of this, the following cases are 
yorthy of attention: 


) pounds of milk per year, with first calf, was 

ported for Pansy of Forbes and Hall. 

) pounds of milk in 100 days was the average of 
fifteen heifers of Yeoman’s herd. 

(000 pounds of milk reported for Swiss heifer of 
I. L. Shepherd, Massachusetts. 

ounds of milk was the average of Smith and 
Powell’s herd of two-year-olds. 

10,000 pounds of milk for Smith’s Mink, of Towa. 

12,200 pounds of milk for Smith and Powell’s Lady 
of the Lake. 
570 pounds of milk for their Netherland Queen. 

16,564 pounds of milk for their Aaggia second. 

500 pounds of butter per year was the product of 
P 6002, 


100) 


imsy 
520 pounds of butter for Hoffman’s Gentle Annie. 
| pounds of butter for Hoffman’s Beauty. 
) pounds of butter for cow of G. W. Whitney, 
Williston, Vermont. 


The milk yield given above makes an 
average of 9860 pounds a year for eight 


still one of the best 
The Short-horn Ada died in her 
eighteenth year, after the birth of her four 
teenth ealf. The tenth of Air 
drie had eleven calves up to her fifteenth 


seventeen vears, and 


milkers. 
Duchess 


vear, with a record still going on. 
15,060 poun Is of milk t 


stall’s Sibyl, at fifteen 


the 
lah 
hiteen vears, reported from 


product of Salton 
il all vears of ag 


8820 pounds of milk, at 


the Lakin herd, 


11,000 pounds of milk, at fifteen vears (being fifteen 
quarts a day for one year), was reported in Coun 
try Gentleman from cow of W. Wilton, New 


Hampshire 
436 pounds of butter in her fifteenth vear was the 
product of the elde w of G. W. Whitney. 
500 pounds of butter was the product of the Cramp 
cow, of England, in her twelfth ve 


st 


ar, and over 600 
pounds previously. 

Here 10,960 
pounds of milk per year for three cows, at 
fifteen vears of age, and 460 pounds of 
butter as the average of two cows. one of 


we have an’ average of 


fifteen years and the other of twelve years. 
RATIO OF MILK TO BUTTER 
The percentage of butter found in the 


} milk of different cows varies materially, 
according to the breed, the quality of the 


This variation from 
four quarts of milk to a dozen or more for 


one pound of butter. 


food, ete. ranges 


The following are 


a few cases out of many that might be 
cited: 
{ quarts of milk for one pound of butter was the 


Jersey Scituate. 


record made by Belle, of 


was made by the Jersey cow Rose, 


394: 
Alvord 


same also by a Jersey of Professor 


Ta p > TTI ows 
fat 
rh 
10 
7 
| The reco 
(he 
| 
| 


42. quarts w the record given bv Alvord for anoth- 
64 
er Jers 
4 vist I Ot i Mia it E ivotas also for 
Ca 
These appear to be the only figures on 


cord far Lh t learned, 
record, SO Tar as have Vet earned, SHOW 


ing a pound of butter from less than five 
quarts OF Milils But after these we have 
the following ratios, ranging from. five 


quarts to eight and a half for one pound 


of butter 

»>qguarts Motlev’s I ora, Jama Pla ns, Massa 
chusett neral Hardin's Leonice, Kentucky ; 
en =| le, Tennessee; the Oakes 
co etts: Lyman’s Jersey in New 
kK id: Jersev cow of Mrs. Batchel 
a 0 r Jer orted by Alvord 

4 quarts from HH \ eported to Whate 
ly Club, Ma ' ird 

1 by Fost of M the 
vera ches ie herd ol eight cows 

i Dr. Newell's I Nellie, New Brut 
N ev, Mullin Mi Duchess 
ported to O ( Massachuse by Deacor 
Drory: G.W.T ( 
ma ‘ i by W. Dickinson, Essex County 
Mass ‘ 

64 quarts repe Delhi I St 
i ( from Ha Butter Fac 

qua ! fre Mir (ss i 
t rep s of Hatfield 
( mel te orted vy Alexande 
W t, Low Ma t eases 
( G ‘ fro. 
1) Fair to S 

quart 1 «¢ Queer reported for 
Hvde’s Lueyv, Alpine, New Jersey; ported from 
Wes Iowa: Whitine’s Princess, Hol 
yoke, Mass etts; reported by Eastburn Reed 
er, Penns nia 

S4 quarts re i erage of Sharpless 


The average ratio for this table is about 
fourteen pounds of milk for one pound of 
butter, whieh shows, of course. a very su 
perior and exceptional quality of milk 
But it 


here cited are nearly all Jerseys. 


must 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 
It has been said, even by some practical 
farmers, that exceptional vields are often 
overrated ; that they are therefore mis 
leading, and to that 
danger. 


extent a source of 

But this objection hardly seems 

to require a serious 

farmer or dairy-man is really misled in 
| 

caution, and is therefore his own fault. 
The successful examples thus far pre- 


It is easy to see that the larger the num- 


refutation. If the | 
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| ber of factors included in a o 


any line of husbandry, the mx 


ive and valuable such trial wi) 
For example, the Hon. Zado: 
Greene County, New York, 
of 59 cows, continued through 
showed that even with a yearly 


duct of less than 5000 pounds 


average vield of butter was »% 
worth Gincluding the skimmed 1 


SSO; and, further, that the cost o 


ter was less than eight cents ap 


the net vearly profit for the he 
reality over $3000, 


a trial of 23 cows, 


the Hon. G. W. 


Again, it a) 


carefully coud 
Boutwell, of M 


setts, that the eost of the butte: 


less than 


in the trial of Mr. P 


the vearly rate of profit for the h 


ed a wider margin. 
In examinations also made of ot 


cessful 


trials conducted by 


known parties as Mr. Cheever oi 


Lengland Farmer, 
Chemung County, New 


Colonel EH: 


York 


kK. W. Stewart of Niagara, Prof 


of the New Jersey 


W. J. 


Experimental 


Sanborn 


Agricultural ¢ 


the New 


Farm, and in 


too numerous to repeat here, 


ready 


pointed ont some remart 


sults clearly tending to show tli 


pected possibilities of the Americ 


which in the further consideratio 
subject will be amply confirmed 
statements and figures of still othe 


represents the testimony of sever: 


sand cows. 


If it shall thus be made to appea 
milk can be produced at the yearly 1 


farmers toward solving the food quest 


of the future. 


In this connection, it may here bi 
such eases, it is clearly from a lack of due | that experience has already proved 


pounds a year. 


| tical men, whose experience 


be admitted that the cows | even five or six thousand pounds per 
and at a cost of half a cent per pound 
| butter at the rate of two to three 
| pounds per cow at a cost of six or si 
cents per pound, and, further, that 
results are fairly within reach of th 
age dairyman, it will then be see: 
some real progress has been made | 


| possibility of keeping two cows on : 
acre under full feed throughout the y: 
sented in this paper are but a small pro- | This, according to the milk yield per 
portion of the numerous facts and figures | as given above, would make the produ 
that still remain for further discussion, | per acre equal to ten or twelve thousa 
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DICK’S 
[|.—FLIGHT. 

iL. be hanged if J touch the card 
| said the Englishman. And 
ialf the pack into the open fire. 
ntuckian laughed. 


am as 
know how,” said he; | 
vn the knave of spades by his 


the ace of clubs too, for the three 


some clean ecards, you little pi 

Bastide to the pale little boy 
and be quick about it. 
the 


vaiting, 


rows quarter of a dollar to grease 
He did not 
tlew 


laughed and fled. 
but almost 


elevator, down 


rs to the office of the manager. 
lisonst, although the office was 
one was there. Diek ran right 


he found two or three waiters, 
who could tell where Mickliss, 
clerk. had gone, or Steedman, his 
Diek hated to lose his quarter 
md his reputation for promptness. 
been sent such er 


id too often on 


to be ignorant where the cards were 

He opened the cupboard, and took 

nur packs. On the slate which hung 

e door of the eupboard he wrote in his 
ne, ‘' Dick, for 44, fore H 

ick to the stairway, fortunately 
entered 1 


pax.” 
lded b 
nd elevator ascending, 
iret irned to $4. 


‘Oh, you have been down town for 
m, have you?” said the good-natured 
Kentuekian. He tore off the cover, and 


began their game again. 
ey had played, perhaps, half an hour, 
most in silence, and little Dick was real- 
y asleep in the embrasure of the window, 
vhen the door flew open, and Mic rn the 
ead clerk named above, stormed in in a 
assion of rage. 
He caught poor Dick by the collar, and 
iffed him on both ears, shook him right 
md left, and flung him upon the floor, 
He was about to kick him as he lay, w! 
Bastide laid his strong hand on his arm, 
ind ‘If you have any accounts to 
settle. settle them with me. I 
bring the ecards, and bring them at 
[f any one stole them, I stole them.” 
Mickliss was far too drunk to care who 
or what was the man who checked him, 
and a storm of quarrel began, with which 
is no need to sully these pages. 
Long before it was over little Dick, whose 


en 


said 


bade the 


ner 
Une 


CHRISTMAS 


woes were the origin of the Iliad of those 
battles, had risen from the had 
fled unnoticed by all the 
combatants. 


floor, and 


from the room, 


Il.—SAFETY 


in descending the 
building. He 
caught his cap from its peg in the office as 


Dick 


stairs or 


wasted no time 


in leaving the 


he passed out, dodged into the first cross 


street he came to, and fled up town. Once 
in the street, he knew very well that his 
seape was well-nigh certain 

ee he did not loiter on the snow-trod 
den sidewalk till he had put a couple of 
miles between him and his oppressor. 
Then in the darkness and silence he be 


And 


gan to plan for his night's quarters. 


he was only too well versed the oppor 
tunities open in New York to voune ven 
emen of his freedom of life when a 


night's lodging is necessary 


\ high pick 
et fence hounded one side oft the lone ly 
street 


like a eat, and 


Was. [ic k went over tt 


where he 


found himself in a large 


where llman 
empty. 


outside of 


long vard stood 


many Pu 


cars, elimbed Iigh enough 


on the one to trv its Windows 


All were fast, till he came to the end, 
where a careless porter had left a Washi 
room window a little open Dick pushed 
it up far enough to enter, closed it again, 
felt his way back into the car, opened a 
seat in the dark, and in five minutes had 


forgotten the gambling saloon, and Mick 


and 


liss, Steedman, and was not even 
dreaming of Christmas joys. Better than 
any dreaming, he was enjoying the bless 


ed uneonsciousness of a tired child’s sleep. 
It was well-nigh eight o'clock before he 
waked. 
him. 
another th 


The motion of the car aroused 
Dick had no thought of receiving 
rashing. He 
portunity to drop himself unnotics d from 
a window upon the station platform, and 
found himself in ereat Vanderbilt 
station on Forty-second Street—a 
where it is quite 
is to In. 

But Dick did not distress himself. And 
here he was right. Before long the plat 
form was alive with travellers eager to se 
cure glad in 


watched his op 


the 
place 
as difficult to go out as it 


good seats, and promise 


of their Christmas journeys home. One 
immense party of old and young—men, 
women, children, pet dogs, maids, and 


men -servants, passed Dick on their way 


~ 
— 
| | 
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to the parlor-cars 


After they had swept 


by, the bo iw that a little girl in the 


COMmMpany dropped Her enormous doll 


2 Dick seized the doll and followed 
The rowd was so ereat, however, and 
the p so large, that before he had 
found the meht child in the parlor car, 
md had explained about the recovery of 
the doll, he felt, by the throb under his 
feet, that the train was im motion Kor 
the first time in the whole adventure Dick 
2 was disconcerted. He had meant to leave 
the saloon, and Mickliss. and Steedman 
Yes And he had left them But had 
he meant to leave New York 7 Not he! 
New York was the best home he had had 
: after all, since he came there as a little 
4 boy Little Alice saw his dismay, and so 
did her nurse, both grateful because he 
: had recovered Brynhilde, the doll. The 
: nurse said, kindly, that perhaps he could 
: leave the train at Harlem 


Perhaps he could 
Dick tried to 
He stood on the platform, to jump off 


if there were anv chance. The train 
‘slowed up a little as they passed Har 
lem. Ah, me! The most attractive spec 


tacle was going forward which a boy lke 


Dick could contemplate \ctually he 
could see a steam fire-engine going to the 
lire, of which he could see the smoke 
And he, free from Mickliss and from 


Steedman, still could not assist at the fire! 
Was everany fate so cruel 7 
of the 


stop 


Every stroke 
alarm-bell, as they whizzed by, bade 
But 


him the train was relentless, | 
and bor 
It is a strange thing to say, but the lit 
tle fellow’s heart rose in his mouth, and he 
choked with as much emotion as if he had 
left 
affectionate 
thought of 
though his mother had never lived in New 
York. She was dead before his hard lot 
took him But him 
there: she knew he If, now, 
rambling over the world, would 
where to find him, and how to | 
[If Dick could have | 
analyzed his vague sentiment, it would 
But he 
was not the boy to stand blubbering, with 
a black porter looking on and wondering, 
and, finding that the train would not stop, | 
he went back and made that report to Miss 
Alice and the friendly nurse, Then these | 


two children, and a German boy there | 


something more tangible and more 
behind. 


his mother came up to him, 


Somehow the dim 


there. she bade 


was there. 
he went 

she know 
of him ? 


take care 


have come out in that question. 
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was, named Rodolph, fell pla 


er, Dick pe rhaps the leader o 


There was an affectionate 


the boy, mixed with a cert; 
Ishmael) 


easily made him a teacher in 


ence, bred in his 


With 
He showed wor 


ITN with a cup and ball, whiel 


sports as were possible 


and material. 


taking to her grandfather's ; 
A 


le 


presents she was to give 


are the runs on some of the 


road that they even succeeded 


card houses stand for thirty Se 
when they fell, the joy of th: 
equal to the joy of the constru 


Nor was Dick ejected at the 


ing station, as he expected, and 


telligent reader will hope if | 
holder 
train 


interested in railways 
full 


The parties both of Alice's fa 


Was of Christinas pa 


Rodolph’s father were large, and 


ductor, as he hurried through, « 


one set and counting another. 


for babies and half-tickets and 


never made out that he had one extra 
Dick was 
One Spot 


one. It was 


of eleven years in the car. 
in 


indeed, long enough 


easily counted by any 


until the whole of the party to whic 


was attached arrived at Meriden, snd 
mounted, not till he helped Alic 


Brynhilde to take her place in | u 
Nahum’s elegant carriage, that an 
nation took place.  Alice’s father 
had been quietly watching the boy’s | 
| ways, told him that he ought not to sta: 
in the cold without his overcoat ; and t 
the nurse explained, what Dick was to i 
proud to tell, that he had no overcoat 40 
and, indeed, had not meant to leave New jo 
York. Mr. Hulme took the boy back into pa 
the warmer station-house, and Dick told la 
him frankly that he had run away fron ur 
gambling-house, had slept in the Pullman N 
and by mistake had come away from tli Ww 
| city. Whatever the boy’s faults were, he I 
was always straightforward, and told thi a 
whole of his story. ut 
Mr. Hulme called his brother-in-law 
‘Nahum, here is a stow-away, whom y 
we have brought by mistake from New 
York.” And in twenty more words hi nr 
told the whole story. i 
**One boy more or less will not be felt 
| at mother’s,” said Nahum, laughing. And r 
he called to one of the drivers: ‘* Take out p 


another blanket, and let this boy wrap 
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ipin it.” And Dick was tumbled 

fourth earry all of the 
nd to his joy found that it was that 
ich Alice and the good-natured 
d mounted already. 


oreat cor 


IE.—DICK’S CHRISTMAS 


radiant Cliristimas hospitalities 
lhroop there was indeed room 
would 
y a dozen more of his kind lad 
iosen to bring them. And in the 
between sitting-room 
the 
COVE rned the Intercourse of those 


for Dick, as there have 


terchanges 
atchen, and simple relations 
oth these not unequal wings of that 
schold, Dick did not find 


ected visit a bore to anybody. 


his unex 

Nobody 
vorried by his arrival, and nobody 
| where he belonged or why he was 


He had a knack of making himself | 


il, as has been seen, and he had, as | 


n seen also, that other knack, less 
ial. of getting out of the way vhen he 
is not wanted. 
\ll parties were the better for their 
night’s sleep, and Christmas 
To his 
surprise, Dick found hanging on the 
side of the door of his little bedroom a 
ue 
ian his own, and in it 


inny gingerbread men and horses, barley 


early on 
vning high festivities began. 


wge blue-yarn stocking, bigger tenfold 


indy statuettes, Jumping-jacks, and other 
roll little inexpensive toys. 
tsinthe Throop-Hulme househould were 


itrusted to Santa Claus at midnight. Aft- | 


r two or three breakfasts had been served 
in Various rooms for the enormous party 
{ cousins, after family prayers had been 
gone through with after a fashion, one 
joyous procession was made into the * best 
parlor’—place reverent even with a cer- 
tain superstition—and here were stacked 
great heaps of white paper parcels, from 
the tall dressing glass on three legs, which 
was draped in a white domino, down to 
the diamond ring for grandmamma, which 
also was enveloped in a parcel so large 
hat grandmamma could never 
‘Three hundred and fifty-one presents, if 
you will believe me,” said Aunt Sibyl. 
There are thirty-two different people to 
receive, and some of them have more than 
twenty.” 

And among the presents Dick also was 
remembered. He had followed the gay 
procession a little doubtfully, but because 
every other member of the household did. 
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guess. 


DICK’S CHRISTMAS. 


| merely for love’s sake. 


were all sorts of | 


Such minor 


And when “the piles were called,” 


as the 
arly, indeed, Dick’ 


plirase went, quite ¢ \ 
name was ealled What his last nam 
Was no one knew. Alice had promptly 


changed some of her plans, so that she had 
ammon board for him. It of 


made to r e two impossible 


DaCKG 


course, sembl 
books, and they were lettered, to Diek’s ad 
miration, ‘* History of the Shah of Persia.” 

Mr. Hulme of 


Chris well enough always to buy half 


knew the exigencies 


thias 
a dozen extra pocket-knives for boys, and 
one of these found its way to Diek: and 


Ve rhe and 


tens, and other time ly eifts made up a 


Jules books home-knit mi 
pile” for the stow away 

The hoy had never before received a 
He had been “tipped” 
often enough, as by Bastide, when he 

Buta 
He had 
had kieks and eulfs given him, which he 
had But till 


had ever given him anything he wanted, 


present in his life 


gave him the fatal quarter-dollar. 
tip was something he earned. 
earned, nobody 


hot now 


To see thirty peo 
ple together, giving to each other such 
beautiful things, to find that he had been 
remembered also in the rush of all night’s 


preparation, all this made the tears come 


to poor Dick's eyes, as Miekliss’s brutality 


or the oaths of the cross gamblers would 
never have summoned them. The whole 
féte was delightful to him, none the less 
And when, ofa sudde Bhs he by came quit 
the hero of for a 
could 
board, of which the mechanism puzzled 
Unele Nahum, Dick received very prettils 
the friendly compliments of his hosts. 
And now it was made clear why, after 
the riot-rout of the stockings before d:; 


it minute, because hi 


set up a certain parlor croquet 


break, breakfast had been so early, and no 
one had been allowed a second morning 
nap. The time was only too limited be 
tween breakfast and church-going, and at 
eleven o'clock the ‘* whole boodle of them,” 
as Uncle Nahum ealled the caravan, from 
grandmamma down to little Tom Roussil 
lon, had to boot and spur for church. The 
carriages appeared for the oldsters, and 
the youngsters went on foot. Mrs. Hulme 
had found a fit overcoat for Dick, and he 
and Alice trudged along together. 
Church-going was a matter with which 
Dick was not so familiar as card-playing 
or billiard-marking. There was a certain 
mission Sunday-school, to which a certain 
Swedish boy sometimes lured him when 
there was a good bounty for recruits. But 
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services of the 


ready to listen anc 


saw the admirable 
family gathering in and around the Hulme 
and Throop and Roussillon pews. 
was in friendship to half that party, 
thought that when he 
a happy home as Christ's best 
world, they were 
all, in the fashion of children or of men, | 
i Alas! there was | 
one among that happy party to whom ev 
‘ry word was a dagg What home was | 
the little boy knew well enough. 
t night and that morning. 
was just what he seemed to have no 
He remembered Christ 
‘ago, though to him the year 
had been almost interminable. 
sa runner in a hotel, and he well ree 
ollected how hard the pull on the boys 


was before people were willing to ¢o to | 


place nor part in. 


But the boy was brave. 
words, half comprehended, of the preach 
ive him something to think of. 
he could look forward, and what he 
would look forward to was something like 
what was around him here. 
or other he would know how to make lit- | 
tle fellows happy. as this clever Uncle | 
Nahum knew so we 
Why, New York, of course. 
should be lost here in an hour. 
York he knew every turn and corner. 
loved New York, and New York loved hit. 


chureh, and Alice made him listen to the 
new chimes which her father had given to 
the congregation for his Christmas pre 
the bell-ringers played 
Antioch” and Christmas,” 
the home-sick Dick to be the same sound 
he heard at Harlem, 
be frightened away from the city that was 
yet to be his home 


which bade him not | 


IV.—WHITHER NOW ? 


It was therefore the sermon which gov- 
erned Dick’s thought in an interview he 
had with Mr. Nahum Throop and Mr. 
Hulme the next morning. 
given himself not only Christmas-day but 
St. Stephen’s Day also for a holiday. 
all the glee of old home life, however, he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| did not forget the little stow, 


held an early couneil with Mr. T 
they sent for Dick even befoy 
The boy came laughing, and bri; : 
him his precious backgammon | 
“What have you ther 
Nahum, seeing how carefully 
ried it. 
“Tt is full of mice, sir.” said 
“They rattled about in my | 
the night, and I eaught them 
led the way, with the wond ring T 
Alice, to the ever-running strean 


back passage, opened the box oy 
great tank, and to Alice’s amazeny 
mice, as soon as they recovered 
sort of stupor, Jumped into the wat 
“Why, it is like Cinderella,” s] 
|} And to the wondering gentlemen J) 
explained that he heard the mice , 
in the night, and thought fit to cate] 
| It was dark, he said, and he had 
but his backgammon board. He 
| bered two figs which had been viv: 
as forfeits in a game the night befo 
| Which Alice had put in his side yo 
In the dark he had built up a litt): 
of cheekermen and figs combined, 


held the backgammon board a little oye 


* You see, one mouse can not pull t 
} out if you weight the trap: then a 
comes to help him, and when ther 
| five or six you eatch them all,’ s 
boy, eagerly. 

Mr. Throop looked on, amazed 
amused. ‘‘ Were you born in Com 
cut, Dick ?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Dick, proudly. 


my mother, when she died, sir’—and ¢] 


boy sobbed—*‘ told me to go to New Yi 
and I went there.” 


The two gentlemen looked at exch ot! 


er, and for a minute there was sil 


‘*T had been asking Mr. Hulme.” : 


Uncle Nahum, ‘‘ whether he would like t 
| leave you here, and how you would lik 


| to go into the shops, and learn, before y: 
are a man, how we silver steel, how 


melt and mould silver, and how we mak: 
the knives and forks and spoons for hw 


gry people.” 


“And I said to Uncle Nahum,” said 


Mr. Throop, ‘‘that you should come 


him if you chose. But I said you were a 
New York boy, and perhaps you would 
like better to go back with me to-morro' 

I can not take you into the bank; we hav 
nothing for boys to do there. But I can 
find some one who will teach you what 
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ance on the more stately iZz=:__i™! 
: church itself. The boy was only the more Sve 
ed, from bad luck or Line K, the min 
ister took ** Home” for his subject. 
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DICK’S CHRISTMAS 


id Milkrip never taught you, | helped along where he was, who did n¢ 
seem to have learned already not | make reply, and did not question why, 
not to steal.” but found out all the more often because 
» not know much, sir,” said Dick, | he did not question. 
‘but so far I have learned.” A sad day was that for Dick when John 
lowed a long talk with which | Roche made his first voyage to the East 
er need not be troubled. But. it * Diek,” he said, *‘ lam going tos 
‘lear all along where the boy’s | own coffee people. IT am going to 
were Such home as he had, | where cotfee grows and how.” 
}, was in the great city whose “Oh, Mr. Roche, take me?” 
knew only too well. The two ‘Dick, that was the first thing I pro 
n nodded to each other, and Mr. | posed. And Mr. Balestier really thought 
uid of it. Thoped you could come. 
‘ork it shall be, my boy; to New | sent for old Portman here, and he said 
nm shall go.” that they could not do without you. He 
ave not mad with me ?” said Dick, | said that since young Sweeney ran away 
eagerly to Uncle Nahum. ‘* You) he could not spare you. I said it was 
en so kind. I will do just as you | hard on you that you should lose the voy 
age; and that all ends by this: vou are to 
No, Dick, Tam not mad at all. Tsay | have a hundred a year added to your pay 
he says. Go to New York, and | from the first of last month, and at Christ 
sbe a man there, and when you are | mas another lift. But, Dick, you know 
Dick, look out for the little fellows | that I shall miss vou sadly, and you must 
int a home.” write tome. And whatshall I bring you? 
| I would say cheroots, if you smoked.” 
V.—THE SHAR. | © Bring yourself, Mr. Jolin, and a fea 
o Dick went to New York. Ah, | ther from a roe’s tail.” 
he would make time enough to | 
ly to tell the story of what fell to | egg I find.” 
t{,in not so many years afterward, And so John Roche sailed, and Dick was 
is himself could not tell a more | left behind. All the better for him. Now 
le. | he was nobody's pet. He was an impor 
iallest errand-boy in the largest | tant factor in the concern. Old Portman 
holesale grocery store in the city. It | had been made to confess his importance; 
is hard for Dick to get that sense of the | that was a great thing. Mr. Balestier had 
We without which such a concern | learned his name; that in itself was a great 
er really prospers. It was not in one | thing. From this moment Dick was on 
mth, not in two, that Dick learned to | his feet in the store. 
‘We telegraphed to-day for twenty And from the beginning no one in the 
roes of coffee,” but the store was in |} establishment had more letters from John 
il training, and in time Dick learned | Roche, or fuller, than Dick had. 
trick as well as the bigger boys had} And when John Roche returned, when 
red it. | Dick met him at Quarantine to come up 
Everybody in theory meant to be kind | the bay with him in the ship, was not each 
to him. As often as once a month Mr. | of them proud of the other? 
toche, the junior partner, to whom Mr. “Dick,” said Mr. John, after the first, 
Hulme had intrusted him, remembered to | ‘ST believe I have made your fortune.” 
isk him how he was getting on, and if he ‘**T hope you have made your own,” said 
lad a good boarding-place. After a year | the boy. 
Jolin Roehe, a son, came into the store.| ‘‘ Dick, Iwas back in North Borneo, the 
He took to Dick, took a faney to him, saw | wildest region you ever saw. A rum old 
to the boarding-place, had Dick in his own | Rajah, with Heaven knows how many 
Sunday-school class, wrote to Mr. Brace | brack men in line of battle, made a swell 
about an evening school, and in general | dinner party for me and Forrester and all. 
saw that the boy did not go to the dogs. | It was the right thing for us all to carry 
John Roche, under Providence, was the | presents of compliment. One man took 
making of Dick, and the boy grew up a | a revolver, and one took a set of chess 
ready, thrifty, kind-hearted, willing boby—|men. Poor me, I did not know what to 
a boy whom no one could spare, who | take; but Forrester said the Rajah would 


‘Dick, you shall have the largest roe’s 
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like your ne pattern for a mouse trap. | that he became the great inve 
Well, I knew it would please you to have | is. and never a successful cotfe, 
the thing vo so far so, thouch it Was your as he seemed likely to do. 
present ton I took that At least people Sav it was thy 
Please me!” cried Dick - ‘T think so! Truth is, it was al] in the | 
But since you went ay ay I have had no | The Shah was the first success 
heart for that You told me to take out | very trivial matter. But really ¢ 
t patent, but IT have done nothing jib key and cut-off and smoke-« 
Time for that now,” re plied John | every variable eccentric or dou)! 
Roch ‘T tell you, Diek. your fortune combination, which has sprung 
ismade. We showed the black king how quiek creature's ready brain. 
lo set it with little seraps of lump-sugar, | which his quick wits haye ; 
as you taucht me Wi ll, we all went to hands or Weary fc et, eve rY prou 
bed early that night in the old Sachem’s which has come from him when - 


hacienda. ] 


he 


And, Dick, T s 


next morning that thing 


roaches. 


ear to vou, t 
Vas 
Whether they have 


} 


Know, 


full of coels 
any in 


1 


his palace I do not 


rumpaging round in your 


fatthe old Shah's 


This I know 
that his cockroae 
While they were 


trap, and nibblin 


are as 


some dozen of them sprang the thing, and 
so caught themselves and 


of their mothers and 


a hundred or so 
grandmothers all to 
Dick, the next week this 
Rajah, or Sult 


gether. 


hah, or 
an, or w hatever he is, sent 


big as mice, | 


ugar, | 


eager world has asked him for his 
| 


wen born from the same nati 
to act and to oblige 


promptly 
and well 


Which earned for him | 


ing from Mickliss. Which e 
her dol] at whatever risk, a 


arricd 
nd Wii 
right moment made mouse-t: 


checker board, 
A great inventor the boy bee 
When he invents a 
and 


Vay to m 


so. sits down to Write t] 


which, as above, is to eclipse Gil B 
down to the ship, oh, I do not know how | will tell you more than I ean, 
much cinnamon. to say he wanted a thou- | tel] us how, even as a little boy. 
sand of the * American Snapdragons.” 1} made welcome at Mr. ITuline’s ho 
sent word that we had none left. but that | pleased and satisfied he was whey 
a thousand should go out to iim as soon j been years of age, acting as third 
as Treturned. And now it seems that you | an’s assistant at St. Martin’s in the | 
have not even a patent, Dick.” | ery, he gave to Alice Hulme the books 

But, as some readers may recollect if | mission class needed; how proud 
they will try, a sufficient patent was soon | when he could walk home with her 
obtained. What South American coun | the evening meeting of the Sunday 
try-seat, what palace in Madagascar. What | teachers. And at last the fatefu 
elegant hacienda in the Philippines, is now | came, the anxious morning, the lea 
vithout ‘ The Shah's Christmas-box” ? afternoon. In the morning he closed 

For this was the name at last given to | triumphant negotiation With the two s 


] 


Dick’s clever contrivanee, 


over several. One was ‘The Rajah’s Re 
one was ‘*The Sultan's Solace” 
Was the name the Rajah called it, 
“The American Snapdragon.” 

But Dick went fondly baek to that first 
Christmas, of which the reader has heard. 
And he said that the experiment was first 
tried by the ‘‘Shah of Persia,” and that 
The Shah’s Christmas-box” it should be, 

So ‘* The Shah’s Christmas-box” it is. 

In the Mauritius and the Isle of France 
they spell it the “Chat.” But I can not 
help that. 


pose” 


one 


And so this little story approaches its 
end. For it was the ‘ Shah of Persia.” or 
Alice Hulme, who gave the Shah to Dick, 


who, as it proved, so changed Dick’s life 


They studied | 


;| elusive rights for Dick’s latest 


dicates whieh bought, one for thy 


| hemisphere, one for the ¢ 


| ‘astern, {] 


and ere 


All men know that 


| est invention. 
| invention will revolutionize modern so 

ty. In the afternoon, after this suecess 
he dared tell Alice that he loved her bett 
than his life. 


He was now rich bey 
his hopes. 


He could give her the 
of a princess if only she loved him. 

And Alice blushed, and smiled, and 
tried to speak, and failed. And Dick 
took courage, and kissed her. Then she 
took courage, and said she could be hap 
py with him in a hovel. But this, all 
this, in fit detail, ean not be told here. | 
must be left to ‘‘ Dick’s Memoirs.” 

It must be the true tale, and not 
fancy of an inventor. 
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LAST MEETING OF POCAHONTAS AND THE GREAT CAPTAIN.* 
(A.D. 1616 


a stately hall at Brentford, when 
the Indian Princess, summon 
r the rumor of her beauty filled 
for audience as 
indazzled by the 


in broice red ho 


burdened With 
cried, in tones that tingled “We 
a tremor seized the Princess, and she drooy 


pt 


What! no word, my Pocahontas? Must I cor 


} were slain Within the forest l were dead beve nd thre 


banks of wild Pamunkey I had perished, dat 7 


\h, I keep a heart right loyal, that can never more forget 
hear the rush, the breathing: ] ean see the eyelids wet 
feel the sudden tightening of thine arms about me 


look up. Thy father’s daughter never feared the face of n 


ink not from the forest darkness when her doe-like footsteps 1 
] 


To my cabin, bringing tidings of the craf ' Powhatan.” 
With extended arms, entreating, stood the stalwart Captain there 
While the courtiers press around her, and the passing pages stare 


But no sign gave Pocahontas underneath her veil of hair 


All her lithe and willowy figure quivered like 
\nd she crouched as if she shrivelled, frost-to 


Turning only on her husband, Rolfe, one glance 


At the Captain’s haughty gesture back the curious courtiers 
And with soothest word and accent he besought that she 


Why she turned away, nor greeted him whom she had s 


But for two long hours the Princess dumbly sat and 
Moveless as the statue near her. When at last she 
‘**White man’s tongue is false. It told me 


And I lay upon my deer-skins all one moon of falling leaves 
(Who hath care for song or corn dance when the voice within her eric 
Looking westward where the souls go, up the path the sunset 


‘Call me ‘child’ now. It is over. On my husband’s arm 1 leat 
Never shadow, Nenemoosa, our twain hearts shall come between 


Take my hand, and let us follow the great Captain to his Queen 


\ reference to this interview between the “ Lady 
Relation of Virginia. 


[N the Enelish June was green er Co 
er graces mught | seen, 
he ear of court d Queer 
| r ¢ ( ana 
Al ning round her everywhere ce 
Dicht and doublet, came «a courtier down the stair 
AS Queen s command 
But d upon her hand eee 
lod 
on bended knec? 
> 
I 
| 
, 
iched by some sudden grief, 
] 
ould tell 
bowed her head = 
} ike e said 
—that my Bra ras dead 
es? 
Cae 
Rebecca” and Captain John Smith may be found in oy Be 
om 
ae 


THE NEW-YEAR? 


ioe it became known in Verdant 
that a Yankee had s ttled on 
the \ qu rler Over DY the Lacoon, 


Une le Billy Barker e pressed the sent 


ment of the « Minunity im his terse dis 


Claimer that, so far as he was cones red, 
didn't have for no Yankees, You 
putt a Yankee into any range, and thar'l] 
be bad blood rieht away They hain't 
content to leave things be as they found 
fem, but int to cram their free CHOOI 
ab'lish ONS GOWh every] 
let 

During the six years that Verdant Val 
ley had been settled there had never be i 
a dissenting rise cast at the polls. It was 


the boast of the di strict that this constitu 


eCnev Was si Be or Big rler, and that this Was 


the banner of California. But 

now the laure Is we re about to be wrested 

from them, Howey r, there the Intruder 


Was, With his wife and daughter, and there 
he ey idently inte nded to stay. A comfort 


ble ho ise anda sul 


antial barn bore wit 


hess to that After all, Yankees are not 


so black as they are painted, and this par 
ticular offender h: id ast irdy way of mind 
ing his own business whie hh, With his uni 
form atfability of ereetine, soon began to 
tell in his favor, so that. notwithstandine 
his denunciation. Unele Billy was the first 
to visit the str: iver and proffer his good 
services. For whatever of prejudice and 
narrowness might mark theip minds, the 
lich he be longed had none of 
those qualities in their hearts. 

Now this diplomatic « ‘all of the elder 


Barker had two important re sults. Inthe 
first place, Wi inthrop (the stranger) want 


ed to employ y some one to help him clear 
tway the timber, and a bargain was soon 
reached, by which the pioneer’s son, Jim 


Barker, a fine stalwart fellow with a bit of 


schooling and wv handsome face just the 
stock, ithal by which the vorlId is replen 
ished—was engaged for this work. Jim 


Was not the Se averse to this arrange 
ment, for—well, he had re: isons of aoe I. 
The seeond aa Was that Unele Bil ly, 
who had enoueh le; arninge to apt ll out 
words, one letter at a time, and who was 
desirous a subseribine to a paper which 
would ke Pp him informed as to the stir 
ring events then impending, asked the ad 
vice of the hew-comer, and was recom 
mended to take the Tribune. He read the 


S LOG-ROLLING. 


first three numbers painfull 
entiously, but after that Gi 
pies were lost upon his re mote 
Who regularly put the paper 
Into the fire, with the frim 
‘Serves me rielit for 


fool.” 


Those who saw the land: 


a 


Lacoon before Civilization hi; 
Will remem it Was heay 
Great oak-trees lifted their hy a 
and soucht With a hundred ] 
Ir were seattered here and the) 
ly The madrono 

forest, showed its saffron 


OS 
bay 
Olive leaves. The undergrowth 
The poison i\ Was forceous 
beauty. The man tossed jt 
berries to the creo qu 
nosmal] work ahead j subduing 
of nature. The fiel l must be , 
ady for Sis by the 
Lit ickily the ‘aims he ld olf, Tl 


( 


showers in 


ber, and then for we eks the le 
almost skyless, one could 
them, 

By Christmas the underero 
cleared away, and about half 4 
felled. Jim. who seemed 
plan of his own, sue vested t 
left where the y had falle n, to re 
and e hop ped afte rward; so that 
one tree went down, another w: 

But the progress was slow. (‘hy 
day Jim went home, and ealled } 
into council. After hearing hi 
the old man replied: 

‘We got to give him al 102-rollin i 
Lord has held the rains off about all H 
roin’ to. He hain’ t goin’ to spo il t 
for the sake of no Yankee. He 


i 


e sen already, and we got to do t}; 
ell have it on New-Year’s, A; 
Jim” —after a pause 
cC > thi ut logs is the only thines 
‘emselves eut up over to the Yankee's 
Jin Vs only answer was a blush. B 
to be sure, that Was enough, 
New- Year’ morn, about half 


there Was a prodigious dog-t fight at the } 
cmptor’s front door. Now the New-E 
lander had but one dog, and it stand 
reason that one dog isn't going to get 


fight all by himself: that j Is, unless 


: ‘ 
( 
! 
hha 
tre 
Ky 
tre 
on 
il 
= 
} 
Sill 


ionly pugnacious, which this one 

A glance through the window 

Jed not only three dogs, but two wag 
half unhitched 
traces. The occupants hadalight 
Up the road several 
oxen were advancing. 
| 


horses already 


cround, 
The house 
idently being put into a state of 
And in a moment the voice of the 


- Barker ealled out: 


Youins had better git up. You're 
have some company.” 

time the family were dressed and 
ty breakfast snatched, the army of 
had taken possession of everything. 
broucht arrivals. 


moment new 


vas a kaleidoscope of men, women, 


ren, horses, dogs, and oxen. The 
festivals of Western life are camp 
tings, barbecues, and log - rollings 


we who believe that the American blood 
out 
children present at one of these 


nning should strike an average 


ons. Polly Winkle assumed com 

Lof the women and children, by no 
wr right that I know of than that she 

nearly realized Napoleon's definition 
reatest of her sex. It was soon 
mumodate so many, and the Winkle 
led to the 


Here from each wagon 


the house was too small to 


tingent were commodious 
u the barn. 
is brought such an array of dainties and 
etmeats as would have doubled up a 
hardy race for the rest of the year. A 
le was improvised, the stove was re 
joved to the loft, and by noon a smoking 
dinner was on the board. 
Meantime more than fifty men were at 
ork in the field. The 
id carpeted the ground with wild flow 
's, bat these were unheeded. The lupine 
oomed in vain. The gaudy eschscholt 
flaunted unheeded. The 
timid nemophila crept closer to the sod, 
id hid its maidenly beauties from profa 
But all were alike unsought. 
There was men’s work to be done. Great 
trees lay stripped and deformed, like tor 
sos of mighty giants. 
vere chopping at the trees yet standing. 
Every few moments some monarch would 
tremble, try to steady himself for a see 
ond, and then fall with a resounding crash 
lie earth. A seore of foes were upon 
at His hundred arms were 
lopped from his body. His 
sank into the thirsty earth. The place 
that knew him in his pride knew him no 


November rain 


its colors 


lot 


im once, 
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One-half the foree | 


life - blood 


more fast as the logs were ready. 


As 
1+] 


chains were passed around them, the oxen 
were harnessed to them, and they were 
drawn to designated spots, and arranged 


When Alice Winthrop 


came down to the field with a dozen girls 


ith orde rly piles. 


about her own age, and looked out of her 
‘at 
What splendid feats of 
With what n 
moved how W 


ho \ 


or brown eves upon the strange seene, 


strength were done! 


agnificent @race these men 


ho We so awkward in the 


house! and Jim Barker hated young 


Winkle for shouldering an immense log 
with such apparent ease! 


Once in a while a couple of the voung 


sters got into a wrestling matel.. Thena 


rest was deel: d for tive minutes to wateh 


thethrow. During the nooning there were 
and Jim Barker had a set 


Winkle 


earnest. 


several of thes« 
which more 
[It had leaked out 
the former was very much 
interested in the ne 


to with voung Was 


than half in 
somehow that 


v family, or in part of 


it at least, and Winkle had jokingly offer 
ed to ‘‘eut him out.” Now Jim was in 
that miserable state of uncertainty when 


the mere suggestion of such a possibility 
unhappy. it 
loubted whether Winkle ever got 


made him 


may De ¢ 


wofully 
such a toss his life as Jim gave him 
that day—all in sport, though, of course. 

When night fel 
Methodist 
was ready for tl 


Il, the cireuit preacher, 
that the field 
ie Lord’s vineyard, No 
thing but a few stumps remained to im 
The 


dozen 


South, declared 


pede the course of the ploughman. 
from a 
In a single day, in a hearty West 
ern fashion, work had 
must have labored 
the house the 
had a session of rare comfort. 


underbrush was burning 
fires. 
been done which 
at 


LOSSIPS 


for 
had 
When all 


came together at supper if Was a season of 


one person 


months. In 


But after a while the 
young people began to get There 
| was a good deal of whispering, and some 
| half-suppressed secret seemed on the wing. 
When the preache r rose to go there was a 


great merriment. 


rest less. 


general expression of regret. The whole 
assemblage escorted him and his family 
But 
| three hundred yards before there was an 
| unmistakable sound of dance-musie in the 
The 
and then 
heard it. 

The wind had changed to the south 
early in the day, and the rain now began 
to fall. But in the loft Sandy Ballou 


to their wagon. he had not driven 


good ian wavered a moment, 
drove straight home and never 


7 
283 

iS 
( 
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as mounted on a nail kee. and Was fid- | citated. Sandy was king, and 
dling as if his life cle pe nded on his zeal, 
What pigeon W 
ure OF hands was exchanged when Sandy 


authorized left”! What mad 


seemed a store-house of foreott 


gs were cut! What press During the afternoon Jim B 


picked a buneh of delicate 7 
and handed them to Alice Wij) 


dening Whirls when called, ‘Swing ing, My fate goes With these 

partners rhe ralh Came aowh ih tor Phe senior Barker had 

rents It seemed as if Lie reservoirs of tion, and was not slow indy 


vens had viven Way. About twelve 


clusions when, later in t 


O CLOCK a Wagon-load who had started for fair Puritan appeared With thre 


Home came back and reported portions ol 


fering on her bosom, and Jim }) ud 


the. id caved by the reek, The irk ward expression of uncon 

ness Was almost palpable. It was unsafe | ness. A little after four o'¢lo, 
to venture out There was i thine to be were harnessed, and as Jim help 
done but to make a night of it Sandy ther into the wagon the latter s 


uted in afresh to fiddle til] day rogatively, ‘ Well?” 


gut. A new relay of candles Was light But Jim kept his eyes resol) 
ed. Some 


of the older folks went to the 


the east, and answered, ** The da 
House, and took turns at getting a little | breaking.” 
sleep. But the younger heels knew no W heretipon Unele Bi 


} 
untry-dances that had horses, and 


Hy whipyx 


responded, quizzical 
fot been seen for generations were resus- | Jim, | S'pose it is.” 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 


line sweet Christ month, the month that Love Was born 


That ever was an alien until now, 
What though tl 


1¢ blossoms hang not on the bough 


What thouch the earth of beauty’s place be shorn 


Lo! in the woods beneath the frost-kissed hill, 


The holly lights the path—December’s rose— 


CTOWS, 


And underneath the scarlet berry 


As if to tell us Love is livine still 


Living, albeit under ruder skies; 


Though the clad glory of the year be past, 
With frost and death Love lingers to the last, 


And in Love's breast her blossom never dies. 


‘Tis nursed with thoughts that come with Christmas chime— 


That ‘gracious time” when Love and Peace are crowned 


When the world’s woes in one great joy are drowned 


The summer of the soul is Christmas-time, 


Is it 


Forever sound those wild harmonious bells: 


but faney? On the midnight air 


Through vacant vales and long-deserted dels 


Mysterious anthems echo eve rywhere. 


In deepest solitude the Christian’s soul 


Stirs to a thrill of some strange touch divine; 


Apart from shrines, he heeds the sacred sign 


That holds the world in Love's sublime control. 


| 
| 
— | 
| 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TRAGEN ZU DIR, O GELIEBTE!” 


the 
this old-fashion 


eoes jolting, and rattling, and 


r is mid-day on the first of June; 
| ve clear and 


away through the lonely coun 


lies between Drimoleague and 
Bay. The warm summer air is 

d. now with the fragrance of the 

it honeysuckle, now with a whilf 
tsmoke from one of those poor stone 
There are ple n 


iutiful things to charm the eye of 


near the way-side, 


There are masses of blue 
The 
bow-land has its own rich hues; and 
that the 
je bit of farm or garden are sur 
the far 
¢ sterile hills, where the seant pas 


ne-nots in the marshy pools. 
rude 


stone walls inclose 


d by eolden 


scarcely tints the barren rock, have 
jualities of color that a painter might 
rve. For the day is beautiful; the air 
rand the sunshine falls so strongly 

e shadows under the hedge-rows or 
and 
vet the opaque black that a palette 


‘asteep bank seem quite black 


oive 
(| 


but a sensitive, deep-reach 
that 
s within itself, and that is eut across 


luminous blackness reveals 

tside by the sharp-pointed spears of the 

a brilliant deep strong green in the 
oht. 

rhe mail- 

h regards these things with a minute 


solitary passenger by this 
nd close and mechanical attention; per 
is he forces himself so to regard them. 
is come through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, as it there is a 
‘k cloud behind him, and he durst not 
ik that way; he himself, and 
ves to busy himself, with the phenom 
ena of the visible world around him. And 
e he fondly imagines that he is eon- 
nplating these phenomena with the 
calin and dispassionate eye of an artist 
woking at the waste bog-land and the 
poor hovels and the sad far hills with a 
view to guessing at their value in color 
reality he is reading human sorrow, 
ind the tragedy of human life, into every 
vht and sound that meets him. 
But the first glimpse of the broad wa- 
ters of Bantry Bay made his heart leap 
th pain. Visions and dreams that had 
‘upied days not so far by-gone seemed 


were; 


busies 


SHANDON 


BELLS. 


to dazzle lis eyes fora 
With 
put them away. Ile 
that 


moment, but only 


for a moment a terrible effort he 
would not confess to 
| hie Lhe 
| picture as John 


Look at the 


sharp quiver at the 
as studvine th 


Ross might have 


great width oj 1 1fS armiets 


stretching in between the sunny browns 
and greens of the headlands So still ts 

the summer air y enim nad clear 13S the 


far 


dull and al 


summer sky, he blue of these 
arms of water 


blue—a sort of 


aching 


MiOst opaque sealing Wan 


blue—looking molten and heavy in the 


spaces between the wooded islands and the 


rocks. The hills on the other side, that 


stretch away out to the lonely Atlantie, 
seem desolate and uninhabited It i i 
sad picture, despite the loveliness of thr 
summer day. But if one wishes to lose 


ones self to get awav trom the worl 


to seek out the seeret haunts of natur 


and find solace and forgetfulness there 


surely these remote shores, these voiceless 
hills and glens, may afford a resting-place 
for the tortured soul. 

He had to 


Glengariff,. 


encounter strange faces at 
At the there, 


which from a distance seemed to be half 


pretty 


smothered amone trees and flowers and 


shrubs, he found a number of the visitors 
sitting outside, some having afternoon tea 
at small tables, others playing chess, or 
smoking, or chatting: and doubtless they 
new-comer with sufi 
No matter: he 
there he 
have a room for the night. 
Fitzeerald, | 


landlady. 


would regard the 


client curiosity. 


Was Soon 


inside, and asked if he might 


pres ime?” said the 


**Phat is my name,” said he, with som: 
astonishment 

‘A room has been kept for you,” she 
said; and Fitzgerald could only 
self why he had been astonished, for in 
deed the thoughtfulness and kindnes 


those Chetwynds went beyond all bounds 
he, ean the 
Castletown mail-ear in the morning 7” 

said the 
wood landlady, for the carriage is 
ing from Boat of Garry for 
past ten, if that is convenient 


suppose,” said 
vou won't need that, sir,’ 
h lf 
Ll was to 


you at 


give you the message from Mr. MeGee. 
Mr. McGee has been down to Boat of Gar 
ry to see that everything is in readiness 
for you; and I was to say that he was 


| 
“ 
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| rey he could not st ty to meet vou | allow myself in the day thie 
d uportant business at Ken that rises a little above the ley, 
mare to-day dinner hour, permit mysel{ 
()}) leed find no harm in it. Noy 
Visits book, sir.” said a waiter. your age I did as most young 
opening volume that lav on the | at that time: that is to say, With 
hall tabl adrunkard, I drank too muel; \ 
~ Oh yes,” said Fitzgerald. and he} and soda in the morning, a pint « 
c Nh ] took the pen and wrot h at lunch, perhaps a glass of M 
name the afternoon, then the usual wi) 
Then he lingered. glancing over the ner. What was the result The 
ot ‘names on the pag as is the fashion ho novelty in it. There Was no } 
rriva He had his finger and stimulus, The System was too 
thumb on the leaf, as if he meant to pur- | with these repeated excitement. \ 
le this aimless in ury, when all at once | nowadays I drink hothinge but t 
hi led to recall himself: he shut the | water up till dinner-time, and tI}, 
book | stily, and turned, as if afraid that Inv pint of champagne: and 
some one had been watching him. Then System enjoys this unwonted 
hye t to his room, and r¢ mained there and perhaps | Mav even crow 
her-th He sat at the open | eh?” 
window, looking at the beautiful foliage. ‘But about the sound sleep 
and listen ne to the birds, and trying to} not told me how you { 
think of nothin r but the He would Fitzgerald, So long as this o dl 
ho miess to himself what sudden and |} man would talk, he Was elad to ]j 
frightful suspicion it was that had made “Twill tell you: T should like to 
him so hurried], shut the visitors’ book claim it from the house tops,” said 
nor yet would he ask what new cizht | er, se riously. “Tt is by havine sa 
this was on has lie tri—this terrible con pation for al] idle hours: an ocr 
sciousie that soon r or later, before he suflicient to fix your attention. ., 
left the house, he would be irr sistibly | you ean pass a@ rainy mornine 
drawn to si teh those pages, fretting; an occupation sufficient 
At dinner he sat next a Vivacious little | tract your mind in the evening —] 
old gentloman with a thin dried pale face | the last hour or so before going to 
and a brown wie, an Englishman, whose | and yet leave no puzzling question 
pleasant chatting, if it was not very wise | hind to disturb you. Noy my oce 
or profound, served to beguile the time. | is to read carefully and strictly thy 
He eave Mitzgerald a vast amount of in- | from one end to the other the Kine 


forma 
had hi 
WY 


the 


also, 


neighborhood. He 


at is the highest form of human 

happiness he asked, ptt 

* Killine a brace of dueks richt and 
left,” said Fitzgerald, for thi sake of say 
In’ 

“Oh no These are violent enjoy 
ments, and violent enjovments are inva- 
rlably accompanied by violent disappoint 
ments It is the attainment of peace and 
content, which is only possible after the | 
Wild passions and pursuits of youth are 
over And what does it depend on? Sound 


sleep mostly, 
I 


I mean to live to ninety.” 
I am sure I hope you may,” said his | 
neighbor, 

[ think 


contrary,” 


I 


I see no reason to the 
the cheerful old rentle- | 


man. cultivate happiness and health | 
at the same time: indeed, I find them to | 
be the same thing The only stimulant I 


i self the use of a number 


| when I come to one of them 


|or perhaps at the Bell Inn 


Not one of the ne 


dia Britannica. 
tions, which might haye modern sp. 

tion in it, but the edition of 1812, in 

half-volumes. Iam quite sufticient] 
terested for the moment in Abergayven 
in Abruzzo, in Abyssinia, or 
but yet not so eagerly as to inter 
vhen I have 
through to the end of the 
volume, T can begin again with my n 
ory free from a single fact. But this | 
low myself, I must tel] you: I 


of small hi 


glyphies that I put in as I go 


Ler 


my sleep; and 


twenty 


allo 


on; a 
aga 
to myself, ‘Why, the last time I pead 1 
[ was in Mrs. Scott's inn at Boseastl 

What a storm was blowing! or 
another tells me that When I read 
paragraph I was at Ben Rhydding 
come back from a stroll] 


across the 


Hen 


at 


= 
] 
: | 
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the confusion of the boat races | at otherand distant thines). * [don’t like 


} 
il ul 
. : 
it hot-house sentiment. I don't think a. 


You seem to spend a good part of | could go on loving a woman wh 


.in hotels,” suggested Fitzgerald. | were quite cold and indifferent tow: 


of it—the whole of it, my young | him—conecerned about bread and butter, 
vas th prompt reply. = Why In fact. If she had onee loved |] even 


| I have the trouble of keeping a} before her marriage, that would have been 


| have that done for m« by those ditferent I ean understand a man “oir 


had most experience of itof any | on through his life constant to his love f 


the country. W here should ] a won who hi s onee loved 


ce and quiet if I were worrying | whom he has lost ft mean,” he added, 


ervants and smoky chimneys ?| hastily, “by death. I mean one who has 


mld [ bother about cooking / If} been taken away from him by death, and 


ol like the cooking, or the bed Whose memory is a} { 


or the direction of the wind, I go} don't pity him: I think he i Wek) 
sewhere. LI could not do that if I “What!” saidtheold cent! 


tied to one house, and hampered with ave lost his sweetheart 

n servants. I agree with Shen * Yes, before he found her out.” said 

[I know where to find a warm | Fitzgerald, quite simpl nd even a it 

Come, Lean fit my habitation to the ly. * Then nothing can uy t his idol 

son of the year. At one time lam in | She is always beautiful to him, and tru 

Isle of Wight; at another, in the West | he ean have no su picion of her; and when 

uids. Io may say that England, | she has been aly ivs good and true ul 


Scotland, and Ireland form my house; and | believable, he thinks other women may be. 


[have a noble staff of servants—in num- | That issomething. That is, when she die: 


it all events—who please me toler- | in time—before she has dewraded hers: 


well, And you—at your time of life | before she has shown him what lies wo 


es not travel for pleasure. May I) men’s eyes ean tell 


so impertinent as to ask what your “Tsay, my young friend, that is a vers 
ss or profession may be 2” extraordinary theory for one of your ag 
[ don’t know that I have any just at | to hold,” said his neighbor, staring at him 


resent moment,” said Fitzgerald, ab The blood rushed to Fitzgerald's fore 
‘IT have been thinking of going | head; he had been talking almost to him 


to Ameriea.” self, 


Ah,” said his neighbor, regarding him “Oh,” said he, hastily, ** there is s 


h curiosity. ‘* You know the saying, | thing in what you say about Ameriea. 


America is here or nowhere.’ ” Of course one would want a certai 


i A 
is from Wilhelin Meister.” said | amount of capital. But the land along 
Fitzgerald Gt was a wonder to himself | the Platte Valley is excellent: and I fan 


glad he was to talk to this old gen- | ey that these pre emption grants are free 
eman, in however mechanical a fashion: | from taxation— 

» journey had been a lonesome one). ‘But have you any practical experience 
‘And [ never could understand Wilhelm | in farming, may Lask 7” said his neighbor 
Meister. But I suppose, as it is an epi Now Fitzgerald was so glad to get awa’ 
grain, it must be clever. What I know is | from that other topic on which he had 


led that he began and gave 
hundred and sixty acres of freehold | this old gentleman a very fair notion of 
land for five shillings an acre.” the state of his aifairs—of his struggles to 
“You mean to farm, then? Pardon | obtain a place in the London literary 
me, but—but I should not have thought | world, and so forth. He 
that would be congenial occupation. You | except the names of newspapers. 
spoke of Wilhelm Meister,” said the old “It is to me a very interesting story, 
gentleman, in his precise and courteous | for a reason I will tell you presently, 
‘What do you think of Werther, | said his companion. ** May I ask if you 
then? He was a great favorite among | chanced to meet Mr. Noel ? 
the young people when I was a youth.” Mr. Noel was the editor of a great dail 
T like him still less,” was Fitzgerald's | newspaper in London, and his name was 


that here the government won't give you | haplessly stumb 


nk reply (though his eyes sometimes | pretty well known. 
indered away, as though he were looking ‘No, [ never did,” said Fitzgerald. 


\ 


ce 
| 
| 
) 
ag 


did not apply to him 
‘No: I had no 1 
mvself, ever 


neans of 
“Thad thought 
Well, vou see, it happens that I 


introducing 


um one of the proprietors of the Sand 
I sho L be « ighted to give vou a note 
of intre ition to Mr. Noel 

hitzgerald expressed his erat 
itude for 1 friendly offer, but rather 


He had learned one 
His imagi 


not so si 


1) 
Now, Phe 


time was over Ww 


a chanee 


nn could suddenly reveal 
path to fame and fortune 
And, besides, what 1] 


would be the use of an 


Introduetion ? Supposing he were to be al 
lowed to write for that great newspaper 
What then kor whom? Toward what 
end Who was to care? Ile had what 
MONE! he nted the struggle was over: 
he had no ambition to make his voice 


heard amid the discordant roar of London, 
the 
the solitudes of Boat of Garry. 

Nevertheless, he felt grateful to 
this old gentleman for distraction his 
conversation had afforded during dinner, 


ved and agitated 


even if it could reach all vay from 


very 
the 


for if was with a rene 
i 


that h 


ear passed quickly by the small 
table in the hall where the visitors’ book 
lav. Forone brief second he paused, half 


determined to brave the discovery, and 
from this lurking and intol 
turned, 
his vaeillation, and resolved to 
Of what 
Let the dead past 


and then again he 


to no SUCIL Weakness. 


concern Was it to him ? 


bury its dead. He had put that black 
cloud behind him. His business was the 
present. And here, on this lovely sum 
mer evening, amid the quiet beauties of 
Glengaritf, was there not enough to oeceu 
py his attention He would do as these 
others were doing; only he rather want 


rom them, and be alone. 
boat, told the he 


here he pleased, and was gelad 


ed to get awav f 
rot 2 


might cow 


boatman 


to bea 
Was it 


that 


from the shore, and in silence. 
sil 
and again some air of an old 


to floating 


becaus nee was so intense 


now 
seemed 


familiar song come 


aeross the abyss of time, speaking of other | 


and other seenes that his heart re 
Inisheen;: this 
at the beautiful 
still bay. at the wooded islands, at the sol 
I] ar 


is still a yellow glow of 


nights 
This was not 
Glenearilf, 


membered 


1- 
Was Look 
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up in the northwestern | 


twilight; here along the shore , 
is pale and cold and el ar, In 
the of a gla 
ness; but the ripples catch the 
the sky, and the black IS) barres 


faint gold, 


islands is 


water 


A heavy splas] 


that a salmon has leaped: the 
ons high up in the trees croal 
beimae 


viven their evening meal 
rocks, under the bushes, the © 
of 


lently to the surface until he fin 


an otter comes up again ay 


pears. Then they turn sea 


vhost of a heron rises from a 


shows itself for a second or tw: 
the shadows), and make aw ay do 
Martello tower; the night deen: 
silence; a faint gray mist eathes 
the lower hills; the twilieht 

the laren 
of a vacht ly ing at her moor 
phantom thing on the dark expay 


And then slowly home again 


enough to show, far away. 
sail 


clear shallows; and as one hears thre 
ing-place a slight stirring of win 
from the hed 
The stars « 


the silver sickle o 


a scent of roses 
It is a eracious evening. 
out one by one; 
moon has arisen in the south: the: 
enough of ripple along the shores t 
a soft and continuous murmur \ 
roses make sweet the night air. 
But what was this that 
his heart like fire ? 
the rose hedge, alone 


vent thi 
He was standi 
for nearly 
people had gone in-doors—dreami 
ening to the low murmur of the 
But this other sound? There wer 
people coming along the road, ar 
vaguely seen in the gathering darkness 
and they were quietly singing toe 
Did h 
the pain and the sweetness «a 
the longing of it! And then, somehow 
bewilderment seized him: surely if | 
to hasten away at thismoment—if le 
to hasten away to Cork, and ascend 
hill, and enter the small house there, h 


one of Mendelssohn's duets. 
know it ? 


| would find that all this black niehtm 


of the past few weeks had been a ghastly 
dream. It could not be that Kitty was a 
traitor; that she.had gone away from lim 

Kitty whose eyes had looked into his 


| who had pledged her life and her lov 


him in the glen at Inisheen, who had tren 
bled in his arms, and sobbed, and k 
him as she bade him good-by at the sh: 
He would escape from this frightful thi 
he would go to Kitty herself. And th 


or two of the Ie 
heavens ther 


1a sudden strange transforma 


ts 


es place: he is in a vision; Glen 


is disappeared; he is at Cork; this 

“A idley Place! Look! he opens the smal] 
and goes up the pathway, and 

5 bell. The sound of the piano 


it is Kitty's footstep that is 
obby. ** Well, sir, have you come 


*T have come 


They 


singing lesson 7” 


eat many lessons, Kitty.” 
din hand into the warm little room. 


otience is absent; the plano is Open. 


Whichone says Kitty. thou 
eauld blast No; you can man 


e that pretty well. Some day, when 


iture gives out, we may have to sing 
+ together in a coneert-room; and then 
lead with the accompaniment as 
as Lean. No; we'll try ‘O would 
my love were whispered.’ Now let 
hair alone, and attend to your busi 
and please don't bawl as if you were 
ing to me—at night—and just us two 
ithe w hole world 
lv, if these two people 


ing people fond enough of each other 


Limerick races, but sing as if you were 
singing 


ho doubt 


sure 


ho were at this moment coming along 
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| see whether anybody else can give | 


Patience asked me if I had combed it wit] 
a furze-bush the other night Now 

And so they finish that verse, and a 
through the next very fairly But pr 
sently, when they come to 

‘And \ t t 

Kittv finds herself s nging alone She 
ceases, and turns round and lifts up her 
soft pretty black eves in astonishment 


and atfected anger 


“Well? What is it now Why have 
you stopped 

“It is so much nicer to hear you sing 
ing alone, Kitty L don't want to sp it.” 

[to sing a duet by myself 

‘*T don’t care what it is, so long a vou 


| sing it.” 


road to the Gleneariff Hotel, could | 


ive known what agony they were in 
licting on one who wished not to listen 
but who could not refuse to listen, surely 
ey would have their 
uming of the old familiar air. 
He is standing by Kitty's side. 


ceased careless 


She 


strikes the first notes of the musie: and he 


‘LT thoueht vou might have had enough 
of my singing by th iu 
‘Perhaps you will be thinking that I 


Is tine 


have had enough of you 
That's what you will be saying some 

day, at all events,” she answers, saucily, 

“And soon enough. Oh, I What 


Sighing their liv 


know 
men are, out 
little bit of your hair; and then you marry 
them, and before you know where you 


CS over a 


are they wouldn't walk the length of a 


draper's shop to buy a pair of clove s for 
you.” 
‘But you have not been married so 


loses his voice in hers, so anxious is he to 


hear her: 
QO would that my love were whispered 
To thee in a single sigh; 
Or murmuring in sweetest music, 
On swift zephyr’s wing could fly— 
On zephyr’s wing—” 


The musie stops. 
‘Dear me,” she says, ‘‘ what are you 


doing?) What business have you with 
that? Don’t you see that’s mine? I be- 
lieve you are singing by ear, and not look- 


ing at the words at all—” 

“They are not worth much when you 
do look at them, are they, Kitty 7” 
Savs. 


That is not my business, nor yours,” 


she answers, with the asperity of a music- | 


mistress. 


you can criticise the poetry afterward. 
Now you come in at the proper place— 
and leave my hair alone, will you? 


Miss 


he | 


}a bonny boy to-night; and 


very many times, Kitty 7” 
‘Don't be absurd. 
servation. And I know 
t] But never mind; 
in the mean time; and you're looking such 


[ speak from ob 
vou ll be just like 
rest. it's very nice 
and, in faet, 
I'm going to be very kind to you, as I 


| 
always am, and make you miserable; and 


‘home 


if his highness will condeseend to fete 
that book over there, his humble attendant 
will sing anything he chooses—-”’ 
He places his hand on her shoulder 
**And do you really think, Kitty, that 
we may grow indifferent to each other ?” 
‘* Don't tease; but bring the book.” 
‘“T want you to look at me and Say so. 


| I know what you mean when I see your 


eyes.” 


She keeps down her head. 
‘* For I have heard strange things since 


| I went to London; but about women only. 


‘We have got to sing the duet; | 


I have heard it said that a woman's eyes 
are always wandering; that if you look 
down a table d@hote you will soon find 
that out; that it is not safe to leave a 
woman by herself who has a loving heart; 


» 
it 
n thi 
] 
q 


somethin 


eves, and 
Read 


sO il, and 


these twe 


and he 


darkness 


is the lett 


‘You 


man 


And the 


leaps to her fe 


ikelv, in vour abse 
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nee, to be 


interested in someb else 


es his hand from her shoulder 


vresture 
true, Kitt lhe 
the man you me 
ANSWel ree] 


ah! the thought 


there is a proud indignation in 


ipturned, 


quivering face; an 
gy like tears in the 
the pretty lips are tre 


by-gone w 


as onee 


eves, ad my he 


sav if you ean thi 


stranger,” 


eould no longer think of 


passed mito t 


thing of me! 
And then 


is lik 


But this dream « 
ke madness to thy 


} 


e warm light of 


had talked with him at dinner, 


to Mr. Noel.” 


will find him a most 


said 


+] 
Vou 


ntroduction. 


re doing too 2 


know editors are not fond of 


} 


savs, with 


OF it 


and SCIZOCS his arms, ¢ 


the white, 
d there is 
] 


DIACK SOT 


mulous. 


art and mv 


nk such a 


f what was 
‘brain; he 


it; and happily 
people had passed into the house, 
more alone with the si 
lenee of the night. 

But even here he could find no rest: the 
too full of pictures. He 


the hotel, 


and in the hall met the old gentleman who 


and who 


was now chatting with the landlady. 
‘Ah, here you are, I see; | 
vondering where you had got 


have been 


to. Here 


‘Oh, Tam very much obliged to you.” 


excellent 


fellow: and it is not often I try his eood- | 
nature in this way.” 


Fitzgerald, frankly. ‘I 
know something of newspaper oflices, EY 


letters of 


Supposing that I were to | 
vegin and pester the life out of this poor 


“Oh, Tam not afraid,” said the old gen 
tleman, good-naturedly. Something in 
your conversation at dinner showed me 
vou had an old head on young shoulders. 
You will see,” he added, speaking in a 
lower voice, and, in fact, in a somewhat | 
mysterious manner, ** 
to Mr. Noel merely as a friend. There 
are a number of proprietors, you under- | 
stand, and as our interests might be di- | 
verse, we haye agreed never to intermed- 


that I have written 


dle with the conduct of the paper, except | 
on such large points as the board may be | 
summoned to consider.” 


| left in the hall. 


himself. 


‘I hope,” said Fitzgerald. , 
‘that the declaration of divid 
ot 


‘these large points.” 
Marvellous!” said the othe; 
a finger on his companion’s 

Not a word toa human soul: but 


phasize his tragie whisper, 


year the manager announced to 
dend of eighty five per cent. on 
nal capital! Think of that! 
course we don't want to interme 
concern that is paying like t] 
this note does not recommend 
writer to Mr. Noel, but mere]; 
that I had the pleasure of meeti 


the table dhote here, that you kne 
thing of literary affairs, and aski: 
allowed to introduee you. That 
You understand ?” 

Oh, perfectly. Tam very much 
to you.” 

‘Although I am a pretty with 
stick myself,” said the old gentlen 


| cetiously, believe in the infusio 


new blood; so does our manager—s } 
shrewd and excellent man, New 
[say to him: *When vou ean get it,’ s 
he. Now Lam off to my final hour at ¢ 
Eneyclopedia. Where was 0] 
at ‘London’: the account of the creat 
very interesting, I assure you. But.” 
added, with impressiveness, ‘of too 
teresting. I shall not sleep any thy 
soundly to-night because T have been 1 
ing about the baker’s shop in Pudd 
Lane.” 


*Good-night to you, then,” said Fi 
| gerald. 
nuch fora 


* But not yet, if you are coming into 


the drawing-room. Of course you 
there are some charming young lad 
there. Ihave my volume there, too; t] 


chatting or singing does not interrupt me: 


on the contrary, is it not a pleasant yari 


ty to look up from Ancient Thebes or t] 


wars of Alexander and see a nicely round 
ed cheek and pretty eyelids bent over a 
book? I always keep my volume ther 
though once or twice the wicked young 
creatures have hidden it out of misehi: 


So he went off and into the warm, brig) 


**You have a good many people her 


| little drawing-room, and Fitzgerald was 
He had a reason for lin 
gering, which he dared scarcely confess 


he said, cheerfully, to the landlady, o1 
manageress, ‘* for this time of the year.” 


“Oh, yes, sir. It is rather a favorite 


that she | 
cone cont ly 
She remo 
vith a quick 
rentieness. 
know an—and I 

hate him!” si Vv. 
‘ It isn’t true, then, that women are like me 
that 

nd 

— 


Many people like to go through 


Killarney while the hawthor 


nis 


s turning over the visitors’ book. 


and manner careless, his 
with a nameless dread. 


Boat of Garry a pretty place ?” 


ves, sir: I believe so, sir: I ] 
n there myself.” 
| not hear that answer. He 


hree names, two of them bri 


ether, all written in the s 


Liverpool 


it the book quiekly, without 1 
md: he dared not show the | 


his ghastly face. He took refuge 


wing-room, coneealinge himsel 
yr. with his hands elinehed on 
aper he held up before him: the 


saw before him seemed to be pn 


lave 


had 


ick 


ame 


und 
ein 
f in 
the 
let 
‘int 


blood. And then there was a kind 


Foeation in the air of the place; 


Was 


the night hot? Some people were 
hing: it wasastraneesound. A chord 


truck on the piano, and there was si- 


Two voices were heard two ¢ 


irls’ 


one soprano, the other contralto 
what must they sing but ‘‘O wert 


in the eauld blast’? His cline 


hed 


were trembling; the agony was too 
But he managed to read on—sueh 
ling!—such blind, wild fixing the eyes 


rds that had no meaning—until 


sical piece was finished; and then he | 


the 


ink out, his face averted, from the room, 
| found safety and coolness and time to 


‘in his small apartment upstairs. 


sit even here, as he sat down, strange 


cies that he strove to banish eame 
shead. Why did he look so intent] 


window-sill, at the dressing-table, at | 


‘mirror? The mirror can reflect m 


into | 


y at 


any 


es, but no trace remains. This bed 


om must have been breathed in by m 


any | 
i visitor; but here was the sweet fresh air 


f the night blowing in at the open win- 


low. What idle fancies were these! 


The 


om was but as another room. He gota 
sok, held it up against the light, and be- 


i to read. 

He read nothing. The window 
ud yet the room seemed to choke | 


that Kitty had occupied this room. 


was 


open, the soft night air blowing in, 


iim. 


She 
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had kissed her lover om 
ve: she had come in 
her perjured heart; 

murror to see whet! 

as bewitehin 

These were the eves 
1 sought him out when, breat] 
and smiling, she had come down t 
Cork station hitm awav—glad, 
doubt, that he was roing, and know 


hat he would trouble her no more 


t 
had taken back 


rom him; but 

ket, and salad cut 

Was she not kind ¢ 

ous ? Had she not a woma 
fulness and pretty consi uf 
fectionate ways? He could see her smil 
ing, and kissing her hand to im, and 
waving her handkerehie as the = train 
slowly left the station; she was thankful, 
ho doubt, she had escaped ; she had got 
through the hypocrisy reves had met 
his, but he had not wh 
enough, nor seen the treach« ry of her 


| heart. 


The air of this room seemed contami 


| nated; he could not remain in it. Was 


it on that window-sill there that she had 
leaned her arms,on the still morning, and 
looked out ? Oh, her eyes were pretty 
enough: any one passing along the road 
and noticing her would say that was a 
charming enough face. Any kisses to 
sell this morning, fair young lady ¢ it 
seems these thines are bought nowadays. 
Is the price high? Must one hail from 
Manchester, or Liverpool, or some such 


commercial place, before one can become 


a purchaser? Hearts, too: do they find 
quick buyers, seeing they are so easily 
transferable? Bah!—she is no woman fit 
for a man’s love—throw her out to the 
dogs, the smirking Jezebel! 

He puts down his book; he has not been 
reading much. 

Why this contempt, then? this 
scorn of poor Kitty, who (when she was 
at Inisheen at least) did her best to be 


|loving? Poor little Kitty! the small, 


trembling, overfond heart mistook its 
strength. No doubt she wished to be 


steadfast and true. Perhaps she tried for 
}a time. But she was a creature of the 


sunshine; the warm little heart went dan- 


cing and fluttering on; what was it to her 
that behind her lay a man’s broken life ? 
‘nd then all at once he seemed to know | 


No, he could not remain in this room: 
the objects in it were horrible; the air 


= 
heart id 
Pe ell 
ich 
he 
1] 
|_| hg 
liss Romayne ) 
Wiss Patience - Cork, 
mK 
Co 
ae 
a 
the 
3 
( 
a 
| 
|| 


ent down-stairs again, 

vot hold of somebody, to whom he made 

the excuse of s eplessne s.and so had the 

door opened, and went out wandering into 
the darkness 

And no breeze had sprung up in th 

south, and all the night was awake. The 


through 
there 


wind murnured and trembled 


the dark branches Of the trees Was 


a sound along thi and the sad mo 


shore; 


her earth was listening to the wail of her 


daughter th far 


e sea, Only away in the 
stars—those ealm and shining and benig 
be 


t}, 


nant orbs—did there seem to peace, if 


only one could reach them rough the 


> grave. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ALONE. 


NEXT morning the little old gentleman 
with the dried-up face and the brown wig 
Was standing in the veranda outside the 


hotel when the Boat of Garry carriage 

a large open landan, with a pair of smart 
drove up to the door, and 
Master Willie, 


hit hy John Ross to observe 


looking grays 
Fitzgerald came out. who 
had been taug 
the expressions of the human face as close 
ly as the colors of palings and Chelsea cab 
bage gardens, instantly perceive d that his 
friend and patron of the preceding even 
more than that, that he 


seemed to have some misgiving. 


ing was surprised 


“This isn’t newspaper work I am en- | 
gaged on at present,” said the younger | 
Phan, promptly, as his luggage was being 
handed up to the coachman on the box, 
‘Tam going as a sort of land-agent or 
survey to whether a 
shooting down here are all right, before 
they are offered to a tenant.” 


or, see house and a 


“Oh, Tsee,” the old gentleman remark 
**He won't 
find fault with the carriage, at all events. 


ed, as he seanned the turn-out. 


A landau is the proper sort of carriage for | 
this changeable sort of climate; but heavy, | 
eh, onthe hilly roads? They seem astrong | 
pair of beasts, though.” 

* Good-by,” said Fitzgerald, as he shook | 
hands ‘Tf ever I have the 
courage to try the newspapers again, [ may 
make use of the note of introduction you | 
were kind enough to give me.” | 

“Tt will be an easier experiment than 
going out to Nebraska for your one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land,eh? Don't | 
you think so?” 


with him, 
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Then Fitzgerald got into 
and when the near horse (who 
afterward to Wi 
had reared and pranced on the 


a bit, off went both of them | 


} 


discovered De 


from a bow, apparently wel] 


41 
to the 


weight of this Spacious 
The morning was fine, thoueh 
ustrange luminous opacity in 
sort of thin sea-fog sutfused wi 
that hung over the woods and 
The all 
the cheeks: the warm wind was { 
south. | 


a tender bridal veil. 


If this were to be 
to a very | 
cracious part of the world 
And indeed, as Fitzgerald lay 
the soft, blue-cushioned 
an uneasy sense that the whol 
ance was very much like setting ; 


Dahil 


was banishment 


on horseback. 


He regarded thi 
buttons on the brown coat of 
man, and wondered whether he eo 
induce the human being within t 
ment to be a little more compani: 
and less elaborately respectful 
hit on the device of adding a trif] 


Irish accent; and he perceived 
slow degrees, the coachman, who 


good-looking man of about thirty, 
mitted a more friendly look to con. 
his eves when answering questions 
last Fitzgerald said to him, 

‘What is your name, now 

Murtough Dunne, sorr.” 

‘But what do they generally call y 

Murtough, sorr.”’ 

*Very well, then, Murtough, you 
the horses for a minute, and IJ] 
and come up on the box, for I wa 
to tell me about the country.” 

As ye plase, sorr.”’ 

So Fitzgerald got up on the box 
he knew better than to begin on th 
ject of topography. 
of the grays. 


He praised the look 
Wellington, he discovered, 
was the showier of the two, and always 
made a little fuss about starting; but 
the one for real hard work. Dan 
had taken the dog-cart sixty miles in one 
day, over bad country, and was as 
as paint after it. Dan was his honors 
favorite. But indeed—as appeared from 
hints continually cropping up in this di 
sultory talk about horses, and carriages 
and hay, and shooting parties, and whiat 
not—his honor, that is to say, the late 
owner of the place, seemed to have had a 
great many favorites, both among the hu 


Dan 


Was 


fresh 
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vs and the animals around him, 
e left behind him a reputation 
nt kindness and consideration. 
juick-tempered, it appeared, but 
is over with a word, and there 
io the people roundabout would 
serve him and to please hin. 
made it easy for the keeper, 
d Fitzgerald. trampling 
i the spring, no chasing of lever 
dogs 7” 
for you, sorr,” said the coach 
up at 
kearvan farm, and he had a dog 


There was John O'Leary, 


wr. there never was such a rascal 
and worrying and shtaling 
W hat 
the dog, wid a string 
s neck, and ties him up in the 
word for to 
im or drown him as he plased. 
Micky 

who is Micky 2” 


ting 


rd and. baste. does he do 


dow 
honor 


nd laves his 


Bedad,’ 
s honor will do neither the one nor 
ier Whin he comes home; and wid 
lave LH get rid of the baste mysilf. ” 

\nd L suppose the gentleman up at 


Sure the keeper, sorr. says 


garvan expected a little compensa 
Fitzgerald said, suspiciously. 
\Vurtough grinned, and said nothing. 
How much was it 2” 
| tink it was tree pounds, sorr, his 
eave him, and the cur not worth 
sound of a sixpence !” 
In this way Fitzgerald managed to ob 
ia large amount of information about 
f Garry and its neighborhood, and 
ong drive through occasional woods, 


long high and stony hill roads (with 


vavs the far Atlantie in the south), was 

lered cheerful enough. He made it a 

itter of business to obtain these particu- 

He had undertaken a commission, 

And he tried hard to devote 

vhole time and thinking to this duty, 

that amongst inquiries about the price 

its, and the probable introduction of 

drying machines, and the different 

ds of nails for horseshoes, and so forth, 

vr and less immediate things might be 

nitely shut out and forgotten. Was 

this a new and strange experience for 

i —to be installed as master of a house 

he had never seen? How would he 

on with the other people about ? This 

in seemed civil and honest, and was 

now rather more friendly, while always 

preserving a careful respect. And he 
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vere. 


could report that he at le 


ast had not been 
the 
condition 


negleetful of his duties 
ed 


the harness was brilliantly polished; the 


Horses seem 


in excellent the metal of 
carriage throughout Was as spick and span 


us it could be much Hiore so than Isat all 
common with carriages in remote parts of 
the country where they get rough and 
constant usage 

By and by. however, the sunlight seen 
ed to withdraw itself from the thin mist; 
it grew darker a little; then the moisture 


in the air was felt in points; at last a fine 
rain began to fall. 
* Will vour honor be 
now 7° Murtough asked, 
3 the ‘But I 
will hold the reins while vou close the 
the south 


Besides, L have a water-proof.” 


for going inside 


no,” Was answer, 


carriage I know of Treland. 

And very soon he had to put on that 
water-proof; for the soft small rain now 
fell steadily, and the outlines of the hills 
and the reaches of the lake were blurred 
over or altogether invisible, and the skies 
were growing dark. Murtough had a 
water proof also, but he did not seem to 
think this rain sufficient to injure his liv 
ery. Sothe pair of grays trotted on mo- 
notonously, or splashed through puddles ; 
and the rain fell more slightly or more 


| closely as the clouds came drifting over 


from the hills; and all the time Fitzger- 
ald was interesting himself in particulars 
about the Boat of Garry household, or ask 
ing the name of this or that feature in the 


ever-changing and widening and dripping 


landscape. 

At length there was a sharp dip down 
from the high- road, they passed 
through an avenue of Here the 
landau dragged heavily through the mud, 
and there was a pattering of big rain- 
drops from the Then they 
swung into the open again, passed through 
an open iron gate, drove briskly along a 
pathway of wet gravel, and drew up at 
the door of the house of which Fitzgerald 
was to be the temporary master. 


and 


trees. 


branches. 


It was a plain, square, two-storied build 
ing, with an unpretentious porch of wood 
and glass. The shrubbery around and 
the bit of lawn looked trim and well cared 
for; there was no sign of neglect about 
the place. And when, leaving his drip 
ping water-proof in the porch, he walked 
into the hall, and then into the dining 
room (where there was a fire, despite the 
fact that the weather had been unusually 


We 
sts 
| 
Ne 


warm, even for the first week in June), 
everything around seemed neat and clean 


and well looked after. There was not 


the slightest air of neglect about the place: 


on the contrary, one would have expected 


a trim house-mistress to make her appear 


ance to welcome the visitor. There were 
preparations for luncheon on the table. 


There was a parr of slippers on the fender. 


Beside the easy-chair at the corner of the 


fire-place stood a smaller table, on which 


some books and old Mavyazines were me 


thodically arranged 


‘T beg vour pardon, sir,” some one 


said at the door 


The voice sent the blood to his heart 


it was so like another voice that he now 


reg irded us he beyond the vrave, He 


turned quickly But this person was 


merely aw quiet looking, rather pretty 


young woman of about six or eight and 


twenty, whose black hair and blue eves 


made him conclude she was Irish. But 
then he recollected, Was not this the 
Enelish maid whose fellow-servants, ae 
cording to Mrs. Chetwynd, had consider 
ed to have made such a frightful aésal 


lianee in marrying the good-natured Trish 


coachman / 


‘LT beg your pardon, sir,” said she, in 


very pretty English. ** Twas having your 


thines taken upstairs. Would you please 


to have luncheon now 


**Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘any time. I am 
in no hurry.” 

‘LT hope you will find everything to 
your satisfaction, sir—" 


‘Oh. Lam sure of that. Lam not par- 
ticular.” 


a 3 you would be so kind as to tell me 
anything vou would like different, we 
could get it. We have had two letters 
from Mrs. Chetwynd, sir, and Mr. MeGee 
has been here several times. | hope you 
will be comfortable, sir.” 


“Oh, no doubt, no doubt You are 
Mrs.— Mrs. Dunne, I suppose 7” 


‘Yes, sir. My husband said this morn 
ing he thought it would rain; and so I 


some thing's damp.” 


will be any need to keep up the fire in this 
warm weather.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said she, and with 
drew. 


He went to the window. It was a pret- 
ty place despite the wet. It was so quiet 
and still that you could not well tell wheth- 


had the fire lit, sir, in case you might have | 


‘Oh, thank vou, but I don’t think there | 
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er the continuous sh—sh—sh 
the falling of rain or the mum 
brooklet that splashed alone 
hind the bushes at the foot « 
The rain, too, had made every 
even more richly green than j 
is at this time of the year, fro 
uriant rhododendrons, whoss 
like leaves were all shining 
belt of trees, maple and chest; 
that made a circle round the p 
through these trees there we) 
openings, and through some 

in one direction over broad me 
one or two patches of wood, 
other direction a broad pale sily 
between the foliage showed 
shallow Waters of creek 
Bantry Bay. And always in 1 
ness was the murmur of the ra 
a little as the wind stirred in the 
and then again subsiding into 
sembsilence, in which one could 
sharp twittering of birds or thi 
kine at some distant farm. 

Again there was a knock at thi 
and he started. He wished this 
voice had not that peculiar tone it 
wished she had the croak of a rave) 
it not enough that this soft veil 
was but as a sereen that seemed 
behind it the fancies and visions 
tures of other days? That is the 
thing about rain; it makes the lan 
look far away; it invites the imagin 
the world looks Vague just as thi 
of a woman's face may look, if vou | 
of it through tears. 

‘Come in,” said he, sharply. 

It was Mrs. Dunne; and there 
older woman visible, bringing some t 


to a table in the hall. He turned tot 


window again. 

Presently that pretty, startling 
said, 

* Luncheon is served, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said he, thinking 
would go. 

She remained, however, standing 


hind the empty chair. He went and too! 


his seat. 
**[ beg your pardon, sir,” she said 
will you have champagne or claret 


| have not opened the bottle yet. Mr. Fi 
| had sometimes the one and sometimes 
| other.” 


At this Fitzgerald flushed like a schoo 


| boy. How could he explain to her t 


| 


he was not Mr. Frank; that he was m 


ih 
a! 
nes 
ng 
>the 
shie 
nK 
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fellow-servant with herself ¢ It | he thought in his dreams), and he 


that these instructions from Mrs 
land from Mr. MeGee were put 
into an altogether false posi 

im not at all used to such luxu 
Dunne,” said he, good-natured|y 
ean beer in the house 7” 
I will fetch some 


And 


ves, SIT; 
me Kate, sir.” 

» returned with the ale, and 
the table, he said (without look 


nk you, Mrs.—Mrs. Dunne; that 
ni don’t mind—if it is the same to 
>have that name, from a stranger, 
Ow And I would not trouble vou 
[I am sure there is everything 

If | want anything, I will ring.” 
unk you, sir,” said she, with the 
etty politeness, and then she stirred 

and left the room. 

sat, moodily and dreamily, at this 
© copious banquet, it seemed to him 
perhaps it was only a bit of sarcastic 
tasy that he played with—that women 
by nature really kind and thoughtful 
onsiderate so long as you had nothing 
o with their affections, when they were 
Think of Mrs 
hetwynd's solicitude about his welfare, 


tigers that slay. 


ier repeated injunctions, the proofs being 
sible on the table here at this ordinary 
meal. 
better than most, knew with what trouble 

d even difficulty many of these things 


He, as well as any, and 


mid-da 


must have been procured at a remote | 


in the south of Ireland. 
nk of the anxious kindness of this poor 
reature, who would have him consider 


OUNEPY house 


imself quite as much at home as Mr. | 


‘rank. Kitty,even when her heart had 
me away from him, when her eves were 
iling only to deceive him and get rid 
him, she must needs rob herself of half 

er night's rest for the purposes of cook 

and come rushing and panting to the 
tation with the salad that her own hands 

vl dressed. That of 
oman, then? There they found them- 
ves at home, were natural and trust 
vthy ? There they were truest to them- 

ss? It was an odd theory; but he 

i the food before him almost untouched, 

| went to the easy-chair and lit a pipe, 

soon dropped that on the floor and 

ent fast asleep, for he had not closed his 
es the whole of the previous night. 

lle was awakened by Kitty's voice (as 


was the mission 
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sprang 


| to his feet, with his face white 


said the 
English maid-servant, about to withdraw 

‘**No, no; what is it, Mrs Do 
you want to take away the things 2” 


‘Oh, 1 beg your pardon, sir.” 
Dunne ? 


“Tt is only Micky, the keeper, sir, who 
would like to see you, sir But any time 
will be convenient 

Where is he 

“Tn the kitchen, sir.” 

“Tell him to come along now, and we 
will go and have a look at the kennel.” 

‘Very well, sir.” 

Micky, or Mick, as he was generally 
called, proved to be a smart-looking, clean- 
built young fellow of about two-and-twen- 
ty, with reddish-vellow hair, ruddy brown 
eyes, and a face that could express more 
than his tongue For he had come from 
one of the westernmost districts in Kerry, 
and Enelish 
Fitzgerald, on the other hand, had almost 
forgotten what little Trish he 


his Was somewhat seant. 
ever knew; 
so that the conversation that now ensued 
in the hall, about cartridges, and the clean- 
ing of guns, and what not, was conducted 
with agood deal of guessing on both sides. 
However, himself shrewd 
enough; he quite understood Fitzgerald's 
monitions about the importance of keep 


Miek showed 


ing on good terms with the farmers and 
shepherds around; and when, in the little 
gun-room, they turned over the various 
drawers and cases and so forth—sad enough 
relies these were of the dead man—it was 
very clear that he had done his best to 
master trade. The had 
beautifully cleaned, and carefully oiled 
and put away. Such cartridges as were 
there were well made. Not only that, but 
some sea-birds stuck up along the wall 
of Mick’s own stufling; and they 
were very fairly done, considering the dif 
ficulty of the performance Master Willie 
had found a companion just to his mind, 
‘said Mick, 


his been 


were 


‘*The loicense, sir? as if his 


| clear brown eyes conveyed all the rest of 


the question, 

‘Yes, what 

‘Twas Misther MeGee was axing would 
it be a gun loicense or a kaper’s loicense 
he was to be getting for me.” 

What had you before?” 

“Sure I had the kaper’s loicense; but 
Misther MeGee was saying mebbe you'd 
be shooting all the toime yourself, sir, and 
what would I be after wanting the game 
loicense for 


= 
oO! 
ng 
2 
Cl 
BESS 
} 
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What did you use it for before 

Mick some time to ex 
plain; the fact being that 
every one except the English maid-sery 
Chetwynd, had been 


But this took 
“his honor,” as 
ant called voung 
away Treque ntly during the sheoting sea 
son, and on that account the keeper had 
had a license to kill game, so that an oc 
casional hamper Co ild be sent to London. 
have to settle 


Fitzgerald said he would 


that matter afterward; and together they 
set out for the kennel through the silent 
thin wet that seemed to hang in the at 
mosphere like a vapor 

an hour in the kennel 
and stable, and then returned to the soli 


He spent about 


tary room, and got a book, and sat down 
Lo read in the melancholy silence of the 
The type be 
fore him got into a fashion of fading away, 


rain. But le was restless, 


and pictures formed themselves in its 
stead This would not do. 

He threw down the book, and went out 
and put on his shooting-boots and leg 
Then he got out 
the fishing-rod he had brought with him, 
and jointed it together on the lawn. Then 
he got his fly-book, and chose indiffer- 
ently the first cast that came to hand, 
which he twisted round lis hat. Thus 
equipped, he set forth through the shrub- 
bery, and made his way to the side of the 
small but rapid stream that came down 


gings and water-proof. 


from the hills through the valley to the | 


salt-water of the bay. 

He had not staid to ask what chances 
of sport there were. But the throwing of 
a fly would be sufficient oecupation, he 
thought: 
whole afternoon; besides, there would be 
practice 
better fishing elsewhere. 


one could not stay in-doors the 
in case he might happen on some 


So he made his way through the rank 
tall grass and herbage (the best shooting 
boots in the world could not keep out 
the wet) until he reached the side of the 
stream, and there he put on the cast, and 
‘with a short line threw the flies on the 
swirling water It very soon appeared 
that if he only wanted to exercise his skill 
he would have ample opportunities, for 
the streamilet Was harrow, long weeds grew 
down to the very edge, the water was rap 
id, and in the first three casts he got twice 
caught up. But when he had chosen his 
position better, and was a little more care 


ful, he soon found himself catching fish; | 


that is to sav, small brown trout of about 


four to the pound. It amused him, and 


did no harm to them; nay, per 
a benetit to them, for when 
flung in again thev had leary 
in life, and would be more eat 
And to him there \ 
variety in the occupation 
trving to dodge the tall weeds 


at some of the pools and reac] 


future. 


sharply curving river he ha 
necks of land that were obvious 
at very high tides with the sea 
as these contained a consideral 
of deep peaty-looking holes part 
cealed by the long grass, ther 
sibility of his finding himself 
ment up to the neck in mud. s\ 
on, on this sad, dull day, with 
rain continuously falling, diseoves 
pools, hanging up on weeds, landi 
fish, and leisurely throwing tli 
again, until 

Yes, until there was a sound that 
his heart jump 
the reel! 


the shrill whit 

Up went the top of the r 
went the butt, in a moment! They | 
He flounder: aao 
through the bushes, and got into one of 


Saw his opportunity. 


the shallow reaches of the river 

the water was not up to his knees; her 
he could deal with his enemy face to fac 
The fish had at first banged away do 
stream, but was now. sulking unde 
bank; so he cautiously waded and waded 


winding in his line the while, and keep 
ing as heavy a strain on as he dared. [i 
this was a grilse or sea-trout makine its 


first experiment into fresh-water, he knew 
very well that it was as likely as not t 
resent this treatment, and make a bolt 
back for the sea. And now there came 
between him and his prey a bend of thi 
river where the banks came close together 
and he was afraid it was too deep for hii 
to wade. The fearful uncertainty of 1 
Look at the danger of getting 
on either bank—serambling up among ti 
tall weeds—if the fish should just choos 
that precious point of time 

Suddenly there was a slackening of 1 
line, and for a wild second he saw a 


moment! 


and white thing flashing in the air, and 


splashing down again on the water. 
dipped his red. Quickly and _ sh 
raising it, he felt no harm had been 
But now the line was appreciably sl: 


ing again, and as he rapidly wound | 
he found that the fish was heading 
stream, and must be approaching 
This was a serious situation. At last | 


| 


| 
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rod was nearly vertical, though he was) Micky ?” said he, pulling at 
winding as hard as he could to get the | line. Kate Dunne was list 
strain on again, and he was anxiously | while, though she pretended shi 
looking at the point Just at the instant | ting out the dinner things fron 
of his greatest endeavor he joyfully felt | board. 


the strain returning—nay, he had to re *“N—n0,.si” 

lease his grip of the handle of the reel; he “Tm e@lad of that.” said Fitzex 
merely kept his forefinger on the line, | come from the Blackwater, and 
ready for any emergency—and then with | how to deal with them there. — | 


another great whirr-r-r away went the | the idle blackguards—I savy if «1 
fish again, round a turn in the bank; and idle bligards,” he repeated, loo 
the next thing he knew was that his red) and speaking with more = sign 
was quite limp and vertical in his hand, | ** should come bothering about li 
with the line, minus the east, flving high | trying to get decent voung fello 
and idly in the air, trouble—getting them to drink 
So far from disheartening him, how- | and march about at night 
ever, this put a new aspect on affairs alto- | tell me. While Iam here I wos 
cvether; and he thought that the best thing | any strangers come prowling aly 
16 could do before risking any further | you understand, Micky? Wasn't 
and similar losses was to go straight away | made up the No. 4 cartridges 7” 
home, and sit down, and thoroughly over- | ‘Sure it was, your honor.” 
haul his fly-book. and see that his casting- | ‘* Well, now, it’s one or two of t 
lines were in good condition. This, when | 4 cartridges that I keep in my po 
he had changed his wet clothes, he pro- | this time of the year, just for anything 
ceeded to do; and the table in the dining- | that may turn up; and I generally hay 
room was pretty well covered with fishing | a gun handy, especially at night. 
material when the English maid-servant | d’ve see now, if I catch any idle vag 
entered. 


Vou Co} 


interfering about the place, and thr: 
‘When would you like to have dinner, | ing anybody, or talking about | 


HIS 
sir?” said the young woman. ing and his countermarching, Pim not 
‘IT do not care. It appears to me I) ing to wait to ask him his business 
have dined already, Mrs. Dunne.” the Queen’s guinea to a quid 0° tol 
‘Mr. Frank used to dine at seven, sir.” | hell get a charge of No. 4 shot eate! 
‘Very well, seven, if you like. But Jhim up bebind; and ve weighed tli 


please don’t take so much trouble as | yoursilf, Micky, and sure ye know 
about luncheon; Tam used to very simple | make the bligards jump.” 


fare.” Micky went away deeply impres 
‘T am sorry we can't get any game at | That Irish way of talking carried con 

this time of the year, sir.” tion with it. He sought out his frie: 
‘“* Well, I know that.” Murtough, the ecoachman, and after a se 


She lingered and hesitated for a second | ond or two of thoughtful silence, he said 
or two. **Sure ‘tis the new master can spake lis 
‘T wish, sir—I beg your pardon, sir— |; moind. Blood and ounds! but [ hop: 
but would you be so kind as to speak to | there'll be no murther about the hous: 
Micky ?” | Inthe evening Fitzgerald dined in so 
** What is it now?” said he, looking up | tary state, the pretty louse-maid, very 
for the first time—for he had been busy | quickly perceiving that he preferred to | 
with his flies. alone, leaving things about handy, sot 
‘The Fenians, sir. Some ofthem have | he could help himself. Thereafter li 
been down here, and they are frightening | smoked and read. Toward nine or so s 


the poor boy. He does not want to join | again appeared, bringing in the spirit tr 

them; but they have been threatening him | ** Thank you,” said he, looking up i) 

—yes, and threatening the house, sir—if | bewildered kind of way (for he had her 

he does not join them.” | vaguely dreaming as well as reading 
Send him to me, Mrs. Dunne, I know | don’t want anything more.” 

the fellows.” | “Tf you would rather have bran 
Presently Mick appeared at the door of | sir.” said she, ‘I think there is some. 

the dining-room, anxious-eyed. | ‘Thank you, but I never take spirits 


“Are there any Fenians about here,' ‘Oh, indeed, sir, I hope you will find 


i 
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necomfortable, sir. You will find 

on the hall table.” 

nk you very much.” 

d-night, sir.” 

d-night to vou.” 

is had passed the first day in this 
ehborhood, and it had not been 
esting. He was not thinking of 
rk now: he had no thought of 
these fresh experiences into liter 
Nor had he that 
we, so remote, and still, and silent, 


any refection 
vutiful, was just the place where 
with 
ysterious haunts, might reveal her 


if she were communed in 
secrets to the listening and sor 
No; he had got through a 
f day's duty, and that had kept him 
thinking much, whieh was his chief 


He 


something in return 


r soul 


was glad to be able 
for the Chet 
No doubt 

ind occupying the place would re 
le the old lady to the idea of letting 
He would be able, he hoped, to give a 


it present. 


nds’ kindness. his being 


report of both house and shooting 

{no more than the man in the moon, 

iv be added, had he the slightest econ 
eption of the purpose Mas. Chetwynd had 
view in begging him to be so kind as to 
ro and pay a visit of inspection to Boat of 


CHAPTHR 2X V. 
GLIMMERINGS. 
Hr was soon to have an inkling of that, 
After having been some little 
this still, and beautiful 
place, occupied mostly in taking long and 


nowever, 


time in silent, 
solitary walks by sea and shore, he wrote 


is follows to Mary Chetwynd: 


| and wicked creature, 
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were killed by the heavy rains in the ear 
ly spring, but in some cases there are sec 
ond broods in the nests; and there will be 
plenty of hares. Every one says the win 
ter shooting is most excellent. though Mr 
Chetwynd does hot appear even to have 
spent a winter here Everything about 
the house, as | wrote to vour aunt, seems 
well the excellent 
condition; the does not so wood, as far as 
the 


brace of thoroughly trained setters with 


managed horses in 


can judge tenant should bring a 
boiler will be in the 
As to the pretti 
ness of the place, of course vou know 
about that as well if 1 he of 


any photographer coming through by way 


him); and the new 


steam-vacht next week 
as 1: but ar 
of Glengariff to Killarney, | will take the 
liberty of getting him to come down here 
and take one or LWOo photographs These 
would not cost much, and they would help 
you in letting the place 

Yours faithfully, 


“WILLIAM FITZGERALD.” 


This was the answer 
“Tlype iday Eveni 

DEAR MR. FITZGERALD,—T am in deep 

Your letter seemed to 

reasonable that thought would 

ture, in the most roundabout way, to make 

the Well, 


know, 1s not the kind of person to get into 


Park GARDENS, S 


disgrace, Mie sO 


ven 
suggestion, auntie, 


as 


ou 


but | could see 


she was really pained at the notion of tak 


a tempest of indignation: 


ing money for poor Frank’s place, and 


| that she regarded me as a most unfeeling 


Of course I did not 
| Suppose was pretna 
But what I really do believe auntie 
means to do with Boat of Garry is to ask 
vou to take it—probably with the name of 
Chetwynd as well, Perhaps | should not 


press the matter. 
ture. 


| mention this project to vou, for L have no 


“ Boat OF Garry. 

‘DEAR Miss CHETWYND,—In the last 
letter I had from Hyde Park Gardens your 
aunt seemed to think it qaite enough if I 
remained here enjoying myself in idie 
ness; and the temptation to do that is suf- | 
ficiently strong; for it is one of the most 
wautiful neighborhoods [ have ever seen, 
und the people are very friendly. J think 
| ought to remind you, however, that if 
you wish to let the house and shooting, it 
vould be easier to do that now than later 
m: and really it seems a pity to think of 
such a place remaining vacant. I am | 
afraid a good many of the young birds | 


| lim some game. 


authority ; but auntie has been talking 
about it to Dr. Bude (who is a great friend 
of yours, by-the-way): and if he advises 
ves, the least you can do will be to send 
Auntie appears to Wish 
that in the mean time you should wait 
over for the shooting, unless you find the 
place intolerably dull: and we both hope 
vou find the house and the neighborhood 
to your liking, and that if vou are writ 
ing any more papers like the * Woodland 
Walk,’ you won't forget to put something 
about Boat of Garry into them. 
Yours sincerely, 
‘MARY CHETWYND. 


ge 
oo 
* 
) 
ry. 
(ral 


After 


to me that auntie may be 


all, on reflection, it seems 
right. 
afraid [T should not like to think of poor 
Frank's place going away into the hands 
of perfect strangers. Butas this is a mere 
piece of sentiment, Lam not going to in 
terfere in any way, or give any advice. 


When he read this letter he was seated 
on a rocky high up on the hillside, 
whither it had been brought him by a 
bov Kar 


KNOLL 
below he could see the small] 
house enseonced among the abundant fo 
liage; the trim lawn, the belt of trees, the 
Spacious meadow outside, and the curved 
arm of the sea—a silver white—that swept 
round as if to inclose the whole. Was it 
not a beautiful picture, then, under these 
skies of June--a desirable enough posses 
sion?) Here, indeed, Was a vale of Avoea, 
where one might pass the peaceful years 
away, quietlyand equally, with the friends 


one loved best. But, strangely enough, 
he looked on the place with no longing 
eye. He did not crave for the shelter, 
the snugness, the in-door atfeetions, of a 
Here, alone with the sad hills, 
and the clouds floating in from the Atlan 
tic, he was more at rest. He watched the 


sterious shadows 


house. 


great and moving 
along, and those hills growing darker and 
erander, or disappearing altogether be 
hind the folds of vapor, and slowly re 
vealing themselves again in altered lines; 
and in the face of this mighty phantas 
magoria, human life, with all its fears and 
ills, seemed a petty and trivial thing. He 
watched the great gray sea darkening or 
lightening with the lewering or the lft 
ing of the heavy skies And sometimes, 
as it seemed to him, there was a sudden 
vision overhead, a break in the pall of 
white, and a glimpse into a far and un 
known realm of intensest blue: and then 
awarmthand a golden glory spread around 
him onthe herbage and the rocks; and the 
clear singing of a lark sprang into the si 
lence, far away down there over the wa 
ter-fall and the glen; and the sea air com 
ing over from the south grew so balmy 
and soft that it was delicious to breathe: 
one turned one’s throat to it, and the 
touch of it on the cheek was like the 
touch of a velvet glove. 

Look, now, at this new companion ef 
his In the perfect stillness of sea and 
sky and land, and while his eves are far 
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tells him that he is not alone 
rabbit, the very tiniest of baby 
ball of brown fur, has come qui 
all unconscious of his presences 
within three vards of him. [i 
and there, with a leisurely, ung 
ping, nibbling the grass now 
And then su 
stands still; and the fat little } 


never looking up. 
has great staring eyes—staring 
servation, not fright, for very 
has never beheld a human be 

The big, flat, gray eyes regard 
winking; there is no movement 
with a little forward jerk of thi 
vo the long ears; and again the 

Then up goes the ba 
bit itself on its hind-lees, the fo 
comically drooping ; 


less staring. 


and again thi 
fast stare at this immovable strane 
ture seated on the rock. Then } 
accident he inadvertently stirs a | 
aw foot—the eighth of an ineh wil 
and at the very same instant the ex 
left empty; there is only a glim 
White disappearing into the brac 
dozen yards away. 

By-and-by he makes out another 
object, apparently not much bigee: 
the baby rabbit, coming up the hill 
side of the narrow glen, and as he 
no doubt that this is the same boy si 
with another message, he rises, puts t! 


ter in his pocket, and proceeds to desc: 
Sure enough, the shock-headed 

has a message; there is a gentlema: 
What gentl 
Did he cole 
dog-cart with a white horse? Th 
did. And then Fitzgerald) knows 
Mr. McGee, the Bantry solicitor, has 
him another visit, and hastens do 
through bracken and over stone walls 


ing for his honor. 
He does not know. 


til he reaches the road sweeping round 
the house. 

This Mr. MeGee was a big, burly, g 
natured kind of man, with a sort of sp 


ing air about him, who had really gone 


good deal out of his way to make Fit 
ald’s stay at Boat of Garry pleasant 
him. And his present mission was to 
(with profuse apologies for delay) that 
last the steam-yacht, the Black Swa 

they called her, had got her new boile: 
which was to increase her speed by 

miles an hour, and all she wanted 1 


| was to get in a few tons of coal and ast 


away, some quick movement near at hand | eare to take coach and rail to Cork, 


of oil; and would he, that is, Fitzgera 


} 
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. trip in her from Cork Harbor to 
bay 
no, thank you,” said Fitzger- 


\ 


twould be as safe as sitting in 
said Mr. MeGee, with a good-na 
eh. wait for smooth 


ind if there’s too heavy a swell 
come to Cape Clear or the Mizen 


‘t we run back and put into 


isn't that.” said Fitzgerald. ‘‘] 
‘eel inelined to go to Cork just at 
vas thinking ‘twould be a bit of 

for ye; for divil the much there 
do about here at this time of the 


fhe fishing is capital.” 
The fishing! 
If you like to wait for lunch, you'll 
a bit of a three-pound sea-trout | 


the fishing, did ye say ?” 


cht in the stream there only yesterday 


afternoon.” 
Dye say that, now? It’s myself has 
tried it half a dozen times, and I might 


as well have been throwing a fly into me | 


crandmother’s tay-pot. But faith Pll stay 
to lunch wid ye, and give the ould mare a 
bit of a rest.” 

Master Willie did not say anything 
ibout the number of trout to be found in 
the adjacent stream; but, at all events 
this particular one proved to be most ex 


himself very much at home. 

“ Katie darling,” said he to Mrs. Dunne 
when she brought in the beer, 
a glass of whiskey about the house now ?” 

‘| beg your pardon for forgetting,” said 
ought to play the part of host.” 

Well, many’s the evening I’ve spent 
in this very room with the poor boy that’s 
and a pleasanter companion or a 
finer gintleman there was not in the coun- 
try, saidhe. ‘‘Thank ye, my good gyurl; 
and isn’t there a drop o’ hot wather about 
now? Well, sir, ye’ve a good ould Irish 
name, and I hope ye'll have a happy stay 
among us; an’ niver fear, yell be mighty 


r 
gone 


plazed with the Black Stean when we get | 
her round, and sure ye'll be able to run up | 
to Glengariff whenever ye want, and the | 
divil sweep her if she doesn’t do her ten | 


moils an hour.” 
The quite novel excitement of meeting 
a stranger had almost driven the contents 
of Miss Chetwynd’s letter out of Fiizger- 
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‘isn’t there | 
| 

| there not yet cut for hay. 
| two were stalking along the shore, where 
gerald; ‘‘ but really I am not sure who | 
| between the meadows. 


30 


; but when, after luncheon, they 
lawn, and 
| ( offee there on the little marble Loppet d 

charm 
over him, and he 


tne 


went out to the seat fronti 
ble, and lit their pi 

lace again stole 
help for a momen 


sensations would be 


hat fil 
owner ofs ich de 11g 
the 

ele phant could 
he tind 
to pay 


horses ? 


really Ul 


Of course it Was out question 


more pre posterous 


imagined. Where could 


house 


money to keep up such a 


wages and find the 
It was 


he use for the season of a thre 


provende r for 


like offering a crossing -s 


weeper 
hundred 
ton yacht. Indeed, he so clearly saw that 
this could only be regarded as a sort of 
pretty sentimental fancy on the part of 
Mrs. Chetwynd 


ly outside the limits of practical possibili- 


as something so obyious 
ties—that he was very nearly mentioning 
it to this good-natured lawyer; but as Mr. 
McGee had for the moment dropped into a 
snooze, he forbore, and finally concluded 
he would say nothing about the matter. 
The quiet was enough to send any man 
The day had brightened up; 
there were wider deeps of blue between 


to sleep. 


ithe ribbed white clouds, and the mellow 


sunlight fell warm on the meadows and 


'on the lawn, on the glancing, trembling 


creen of the broad-leaved limes, and on 


the still yellower green of the drooping 
| foliage of a swaying acacia. 
cellent, and Mr. McGee proceeded to make | 


The air was 
soft and warm, and yet moist, and it was 
pervaded by a scent of all growing things 

a general, vague, delicious perfume that 
perhaps came chiefly from the lush grass 
A curlew or 


the bold white cimeter of the sea came in 
A blackbird shot 
through the rhododendrons, and the si 
lence seemed to miss its suddenly closed 
song. But there was always the plash 
and gurgle of the stream at the foot of the 
lawn, and sometimes the distant bark of a 


| dog or the rumbling of a cart spoke of a 


life far remote from this enchanted inclos 
ure that seemed to be given over to sun 
light and peace and the growing of green 
leaves. 
The lawyer awoke with a start. 
‘*Begorra!” said he. 
‘You were saying,” observed Fitzger 


| ald, just as if he had not been asleep at 


all, ‘* that she was registered up to eighty 


pounds on the square inch; but of course 


the boiler has been tested beyond that 


: 
ald 
Bantr 
uid, Hasts 
tured 
r 
(71a Lore 
don 
prest 
vear 
ha 
is): 
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de waters of Bantry Bay 


lands and long promonto 


dusk shore bevond, that 


wma) hin he moonleht, and Was 


a bre eZee: se 


wind \ 


hn the darkne 


“He smoked | per along the shore. Somet 

dl ve tal By-and-by, when the | over as he sat there, with thi 
moon Cl on the gravel-walk. he above, and thre great sea bey 

le outside had wot Into away of do vot into his brain that he 

r that f ervants thought the new a voice in the sor nad of the ti 
Master mere] ished to have i breath of the stream down there in thi 

fres] ti) Che Sine ke of the dinin became quite plain hun in 

room, before ae | d Strange, so strange and clear: O 

And perhaps it w that. Hewalk-  » ng water: my lif I give to you 
ed alon { in the clear light | y ice sounded quite close. All tre 
(though the moon was now waning), and | he would bend his head fe rwat 
he listen a to 1@ croak of the heron and there not be two people there f or 
tne ©) irlew down by the sea. voice the voice of a cirl who 
He ent » the re 1, climb l over and gone away from the world 
f id made his Vupasteep girl who used to be associated 
bank i ya Clearance among young and beautiful things. ] ke } 
the tre \\ 1 he vot to the top he ind | lue spe ‘dwells and Sun-lit n 
Was on thi ideep and almost black when there Was a freshness in 
chasm—the wooded olen through whieh | And then again there would be 1 
came down the little brooklet that passed | but the aimless and meaningless 1 
by the end of the lawn. And there he} of the stream down there in the rea 
sat down on t] stump of a felled tree, | and the awful hills and the so) ibn 


and looked around. and was alone with | would have no speech or messacr 
the night and the stars and the moon-lit) and what was the use or value 
world. throbbing. fre tting, tortured insect 
This glen was smaller and narrower tween the dark dead world and t]y ‘ 
than the one near Inisheen, but it was a/ and distant and pitiless skies ? 
= 
Easy Chair, 
T the dinner whieh was given to Mr. | Mr. Bryant, who with Mr. Longfellow ar \ 
A Froud e historian, when he came to living chiefs and Nestors of American ] 
this cor irs ago, and which was !| ture. But if they went to London, « 
itt 1 ble compam luding | suppose that there would be a bang 
Emerson 1} t d other most distin- | honor like this which is offered to an 
of the guests remarked to | who is by no means of corresponding 1 
another it he thought it very undignified English literature ? Why should we. | 
In Americans to show honors to Englishmen, gape so eagerly at every English celebrit 


Which were not re iprocated in kind. “ There, It was not at all clear that the 
for instance,” he said, “are Mr. Emerson and | correct. 


assertion was 


Certainly Longfellow’s last visit to 
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Paix, ] Pve been eep “said far more lovely ice: for 
Mr. McG his eves no! vond towered dark hills. 
wond en y t out of the wor a Hem), ito the clear nicht 
; W hat : er doing now all the | was a more spacious view. a 
aiternoor broad sily Peres ! Hines out? 
see af cate inother trout for) 
Ras ve, thin: and h 
: ret ! ) for ‘tis a mighty One Shadow, Night aft PHIGHE he ¢ 
carive to ! to this spot and of course jt 
A So tha tMusual Teature of life at Boat | to look at the beautiful pict 
of Gar a \ or, disappeared, and Fitz- | listen to the Strange, sad, « 
perald was left to the solitude and silence | in the stillness. Sometimes 4 
d and dreamy Jo Iness of the place. In| fume of the sea came. borne al 
the afternoon, however, he caught a cood slight stirring of io 
seu-trout | brown one of about dea | calm, | fore any 
Liiree | po iInd—a fair size for th he could tre 
this small stream And again he had din- | the opr. it dee} 
0 


EDITOR’S EASY CH 


erature of 


period Thay 


there 


and curiosit 


in, moreover, i 
1 the E 


‘asily takes 


hat 
misapprecta 


the good-natm 


Inperament. We] 
he comments of C 
Mrs. Trollope, but 
» had deligl 
irts in our hands. We 1] 
form of wel 
chastened. And even we re 
is no reciprocity of t 
he American weleome of disting 
shmen is nota quid p R 
r. We did not dine Mr. ] 
London had or had not dined Mr. 
or Mr. Baneroft., nor was our welcom 


roude 


kens and Thackeray a return for 

civilities to Washington Irving. 
ere & question of manners merely—whi 
snot why should we be troubled that so 
ddy else has ditferent manners, or 
ers? A gentleman i 

a clown impolite! 
not behave like a gentleman. 

the wall to a blackguard,” 

a gentleman. But the answer, * and serviceable, it 
ivs do,” was worthy of Merenutio. it is an Ameriea 
rhe guest of the Froude dinner, who was im And in the 
tient of the honors to the historian beeau taneous 


lon would not honor a similar gues tion for 


lv, that he did inder small, is ho 


ind why we should always eare so much ind would do lik 


ir side, said, bitter 


vhat England thinks: why should we not 
independent, and stand upon our own feet ? 4 Eng uest whom we have en- 
it was the guest himself who made his | t i | | bxon wa that is, at 
own bugbear. Nobody at the | but he il i I It wasa very not- 


is not unattended with tributes of | cared whether Engla r would not cee: 2 
flicial rank so 1 hh 
ONICHA S Hats TO Tits o one but he wou have sevested thrat 
sition. Phe other day, tl ractice, or courtesy, or 
i of Carlyle, Protessor Tynd Hees uid rewulate 
ed to see a compan 1 statue UTS. “Hla! ha! to u! you, 
eat American friend, Emerson, is l that e should s euestion 
f Wales is chairman of most dis do back uno \\ 
! i al Ihe r | t do 
n Westminster d New York does? If Fi Wd not 
as hearty a come as any Enelish | Westminster Abbev therefore pull 
d tind here, although ether it | down t statue of Bu . { ( ral Park ? SONA Dees 
the form of a ¢ er would be a) If England had ever ret { ear Brvant Sree 
taste. Undoubtedly h liter ecture upon the | ; Ame 
are more Lele dittused in) ca therefore stop its ears lectun 
than in KMneland. But lint is sh liumorist | certain ; 
} } 
at this is more dis et ] ‘ that tl est w te 
nation than the Enelish, and to the somet] heeanse it 1 ht ot | done in 
t that, with some exceptions, the | England was perilously near to ea for what oe 
yasters of com Eng d thinks. and in mortal « er of los 
we at any en Ey ine tl Indenendene it } rrpenye | 
Phere is a more general familiarit It 1s, of Course, comical to 1 entet 
interest M//ZZy about the | er at Sandy Hook, and asks the small English eee 
lal } ] 4 
celebrity what he thinks of America, It is 
dmore | highly probable that eve \ rean 
ssible th hman,and his ad celebrities are not accosted { nanner as 
| (an enthusiastic form. | they sail np the Mersey. and that elr opin eR 
| erwhelming ardor with which we wel- | jons of men and things ar st served up in Pee eon 
younY forty ve rs ago, and the newsnaner wit! ) sit ¢rum- 
ted. was char- | pets?—at the London breakfast table It is 
)) for the remarks 1 rded. But it is only a a 
foolish misdirection of the restle ‘ rey of 
I competition and enterprise | e done a 
evreat deal for our ¢ It takes 
st the other. but not dissimilar, forms. To ask asmatl 
celebrity upon his landit v es the 
tt country Is feat of interview intense ltosntis 
I ti » kind {1 p whiel 
fy the same kind of love of inere gossip 
Is gratified by seeing 1 The puaper 
an Mr. and Mrs. Cheesequal whom the pub 
tus lie has never heard, and of whom ere is no eur ae 
Te tever to hear, have art ed at New- 
Saratoga. It is significant 
reasing snobbery, and as 
ertinent interference with 
1 
iv be eco mned, but not oS 
e the matter differently in ee 
erview, a ch. would be 
rable be Ise if was or was 
tice, W t proper 
is none the so because 3 
nd not an E custom, 
Of real rewara l adimira 
English author ora ree oF 
rable and gracetul whether 
e or not 
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d the speal les are no more hostile than t] 
ne i Mr. Spe ers own address | criticisms Which they eo; tirm \\ 
isa r ‘ vhich he preaed tance, after a most inte lligent rey 
ed eg eloft In an intervie the material advantages of this 
t ‘ efore, he liad nade som spencer say that if there had 

\ rican lifea and higher progress comme) 

e! racdress he said that he | materia advance, there would he 

0 t f Phat was frank, and ish he says nothing Which very | 
t r ever whose ans have not felt and said, 

‘ to be more valuable. mprovement from history whic] 

] to us like uncles or peda- tO Many Americans, and hi: | 
om ‘ Americus, impatiently Stated by them, that while the rey, 
‘W) | e they to lecture us in this Middle Ages surrounded thems 

le Wie C4 te old eno veh to take CALE terial s lendor, their liberty ale 

‘ ind quite e to run this conti vhat 's this but a contempor 1" 

toa ustruction from Enelis the old truth Which Goldsmi; 
men, that some American cuest in | ora) I 


I ! ao you thin ther vould 
he a Ol ] rangers like us, very we 
if tl do very well It is a matter 
of supren 
ea them how they lil 
us? Ar the people of one 
try seornt ‘ to hear the comment 
‘ Of other countries? Eye; 
na IS, OY riad rece e Intell 
rent counse to is life from other 
point in his own Why should 
hott ‘ sensible?) We did 
not ask De Tor eto come and see us ay d 
ina e ! if sand their op 
erations We did not ask Von Holst to write 
our story But De Toeque 
Ville \ I] ive laid us and all other 
lovey of 1 Stitutional liberty nnde 
rreat oblig Both of them have written 
better bo id ale 
America Ss written It i 
tha d eal hat th 
they h it home and not lecture 
is When D s stung us with the satire 
ot M ( he was not on] acensed 
of ingratitnade Paoman were bound to find 
v1 i Mouse, and not to erit 
ny te Leountry where he had been 
mt ] Was Told to look “at 
home, wie l that lf hie wanted to depict 
outrageous ridiculous people, he had 
only to portra That 
Was said with a i But 
what was Is lif f 
What are his bos ew, but 
a prolonged arra nd of 
Losurd sac ind ? 


But when Hem James, Jun... draws a food 
natured and shrewd sketeh of the American 
abroad in Daisy Miller, althongh it js 
plai Intended to show to conventional] Ku 
rope that the Ameriean girl is misjudged, we 
petular tly wonder Why he could not choose 


another tyne to illusty ife, 


The obse rvats 


rent foreign erit- 


sea hundred 4 


‘ars a 


Spencer's further remayl 


the forms of freedom we may los 
and that in some Ways, Which he poi 
are losing it, is the burd« n of the 
many an inte] ‘nt American, 


need the old illustrat 
tion of the 


f ; 
empire under republican ¢ 
the warning of Burke, tha 


it has ever the sam« veneral views. 
all times the same means nor the s 
ular objects.” So whe n Mr. Sp neey 
paper constitutions will not worl] 
ntended to work, and that the 1 
bulwark of national greatness and « 
ive liberty is characte) and. ed 
says what every thoughtful Am: rican pr 
and believes, does hot say, inc 
many Americans know, and w hat « 
emphasis with which we sist upon 
that the pe reeption of the de Iral 
eral education is in itself In evidences 
aeter, Kdueation alone may NOT Save 
from political trouble, but constitutio, 
erty will not be maintained by an 


people. 


‘ 
That our good-nature is ; 


a kind of mora 


difference Which is really a defect of ¢] 


Is another of Mr, Spencer's observations 
Is a 


corroboration of mueh 
upon American life. 


American co 
It has an explar 
the conditions of that li h Mr 


fe for w hic 


cer does not make allow ance, But his re 
Is Only that of the railroad trays ller last 
mer which this Easy corded, J 
hew country—if an Amer Without 
ring the penalty of hich treason may ea 

new country—everybody must good-h 
edly help everybody else, and make ¢] 
of everything, Perhaps Mr. Spencer has 
heard the story of the American tler 
travelling in a certain part of the eon 
who was quartered in the hotel in a roon 
Which the window opened upon the pla 
Where his fellow-citizens sat tilted bac] 
chairs, talking, reading the new 


Spaper Ss, 


expectorating. There was no shade or s]} 


s to give them some rood advice, nd point Ill fares the land, to hastening ; 
fe of their defeets, and then ere Wealth accumulates and 
proceed to pat them , the head with pat - 
| 
; 
iy 


e window. The traveller, 


. dress, for want of any other curtain, 


ie desiring to 
over the window to secure his se 
ta watehful fellow-citizen chanced 
ipwonted attempt To est ape the pub 
traveller was surprised in the 


ot 


i thre 
th 


his change raiment 


ne stage of 


mprovised curtain suddenly torn 
face thrust inquiringly into the 
1 the remark, “1 jess wanted to 


Phe 
,anda laugh was cer 
ettel than 

everything that involves a principle, 


private about.” 


in extreme one 


recourse a revolver 


encer truly says, there is profound wis 


Hamlet’s phrase, * Greatly to tind quar 
straw.” This again is but a new tace 


For astraw 
How ( 


1 quarrel with the sl 


wisdom obsfa principiis. 


hieh wav the wind blows. an 


Americal ire wa 


| nsight ofa quiet Englishman who, 

he is asked his opinion, shows that he 

' th the asker? At the dinner Mi 
S rdid not speak as an Englishman, ora 
a cynic, but as a philosopher. The 

ill our study and endeavor, he said, 

ve complet ving We do not learn 
ining’s sake, we are not self denying for 
sake of self-denial, but all is for fuller and 
rliving. Intemperate devotion to work 
kind, like all intemperanee, weakens 
power of right living. In America, as in 
nd, there is this absorbing passion for 
Therefore, in the interest of a better 

more truly efficient life, let us heed the 


r of relaxation and recreation. 
is, as he said. an ungronventional after 
speech, a id Mr. Schurz very happily 
1 the speaker himself as a striking illus 
) as SITIKINY as any Yankee of the 


nsequenees of disregarding his own doctrine 
e desirability of recreation for a complete 
But it an 


his bumptious American nephew with 


was not English unele 


vice, nor a pedagogue lecturing us upon 
follies and defects, nor ¢ 
It a 
kindred, of the 
ittribute to the 
in 


superecilions for- 
thoughtful 


same high 


condescending. was 


st of our own 


d generous purpose that we : 
st of our countrymen, comparing notes 


most friendly way, and speaking to us not 
listinetively as Americans so much as men liv 
rin America. If any American of 
mding standing with Mr. Spencer should 
ner in the same simple and triendly way 
mn ‘ } an imenal ay, 


corre- 


ro 


ind and speak to Englishmen after 


they would be very foolish fellows if they list- 
ened with any less courtesy and heed than we 
have listened to Mr. Spencer. 


Mrs. Grunpy. who was so appalled, as the 
Easy Chair recently mentioned, by the declina- 
tion of a friend to be introduced to a very rich 
man, and by his inquiry whether, if he were 
introduced, the rich man would give him any 
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st further 


her London Spectator 


been 


hay 
ave 


oft his riches, must 


shocked upon reading i 
th England 


at the writer could not ré 


man who makes himself very visible by the 
use of mone alone, and still less one who 
makes himself obnoxious.” The writer can 
not imagine * what Americans want with co 
lossal fortunes because they seem to get se 

ttle pleasure from them, and because the use 
tow ch they are general vy devoted makes the 
owner universally detested He points ont 
that very rich men in this country are individ 
ually obnoxious because they usually try to 
make themselves kings or absolute controllers 


lie bitterness of 
to the 


hesitate to in- 


ot and the 


feeling toward them, he 


terests, 


great pub 


thinks, Is ¢ 


would not 


conviction that they 


jure the public in order to promote their own 


It is this feeling which gave 


selfish interests. 


universal curreney to a remark attributed to 
a man of this kind, D— the publie!’ It is 
very possible that no such remark was made, 
or that, if made, that it was meant to assert 
that “business is business.” and that ecareat 
emptor, let the buyer beware, is always the rule 
of trade But. none the less, the wide com 
ment upon the remark as reported shows the 
reneral conviction that it was the kind of 1 
mark that such a man would probably make, 
and the circumstance therefore throws a vivid 
light upon the general feeling toward the 
rreat millionaires 

This feeling is not jealousy of immense rich 
es nor hatred of their owners merely as rich 
men, but if is the instinetive hostility to enor 


mous public power ted to publie ends. 


not direc 


weed understood this feeling, and nothing 
that he did showed his sagacity so plainly as 
his great fts of fuel to the poor, and his im 


public 


provement ec } 

parks. The poor people who did not direetly 
pay taxes heard that Tweed was a public thiet, 
but when they received from him their win 
ter’s coal, and saw the renewed walks and the 
beds of flowers in the Park and the Battery, 


he was a kind of Robin Hood in their eves, and 
they vaguely felt iat he redressed wrongs 
and equalized fortunes, even if ina rough and 
irregular manner. It is not riches, it is the 


selfish use of them which is resented It is 
the consciousness that not only can a Midas 
or a group of Midases buy legislatures and 
bribe courts, and so both make and interpret 


the laws, but that they are not too good to do 


it, which produces the hostility that the writer 
in the Spectator remarks 

The same tendency toward a gross plutocracy 
When a political 
that is to say, 


is visible in our politieal 
“machine” is in perfect order 
when a few m ¢ ontrol re eular”’ action 

inv candidate whom 
they may seleet-—they and more for 
a rich candidate. Ina Congressional district, 


for instance, they select 


so that they can nominate 


look more 


some person who has 
at in Con- 
sums 


no qualification whatever for a se 


great 


gress, but who is rich, and will pay 


a 

CTT 

ir.S 

shows wh 
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Into the party treasuy Some man is seleet IN bey noing his tender and ,; 
ed who has ma INCKY speculation, who has per upon Washington Irvine 
frown rich by a popular tos Vash, or axle Phackeray recalls the beautiful 
Prease, o; patent for bellow Inending, and | he was so fond, of Sir Walter Seo 
Who is he ttered | he offer of the nom to his son-in-law Lockhart as 
Ination, and eaver to che or tiou- | my dear—be a good man.’ 
sands of ! one imstance Ss much as! tumnal da The windows We) 
SIXTY thousand dollars I is the man who} The low sound of the rippling Tye, 
Is sent to |] the laws, the chamber, rhe most renoy 
It is und thle that the inventors and pro- | most widely beloved Of living iy 
prietors of too \ hes and axle erease and Viter a career of admiration 
provemy bellows -mendine be of eratitied ambition almost u 
among ft est and thy NOSE Patriot In the clear serene lieh ott 
of cit is But howe er saint] ina patriot that shows things as they ire, thie 
homay be those qualitic sdlo not and moral varnered that 
fit him to a st the springs of watehs s,or to) spoken in the stnple words, Be 
po sh the ‘ eS Of telescopes l des, the my dear” It is the Vindication ‘ ‘ 
selection of rich Mis nade, not because they | verses: 
are honest ay patriotic, but because they are “Only th ietions of the ist 
rich, hs machine would hot think ot SMe sweet, and 
them as candidates ¢ xcept tor their money, Those who have known a eood 
and because of their yw Wiingness to give their | ma ely comprehend the truth of thy 
noney liberally, 


Isa trade, et’s lines and of the Vounve! 
Lress is sole to the hielh | 


der. If the Roma eliperor 


poet's 


Phe se in Co 


Mor goodness in this sense is 


made his hors« n umability, but 


powertul, indepe 


pend 
consul, the machine’ Inakes ignorant | {vine foree. It is always courage: 
quack who S dnassed riches in any busi need be, aggressive, It is the }h 
ness, and Viliing to Pay, member of oll Inost Virile of qualities, thie 


hation of 


he noblest manhood, 


Phe writer the Spectator says that th many men who really obey Scott's Y 
remedy tor this thation is not easily found. | There are very few, indeed, whom 
Yet he admits that nile there is a higher re served satisfaction we can deserily 
gard for property in J 


gland than in Americ | There are me 
if the Duke of Westminster, wh 
OWner Of real est 


h whose ay ¢ 
yas a2 great | and streneth and purity of 


ate in London 


» Should order |) sound Judgment and 


charac ter 


SUpreme Comy 


his tenants to paint all their houses black, (ispose of sophistry and artifice in all yy 
something would be done, He does not doubt and pursuits as surely and Complete 

that somethir oy be done by us, but he does | sun dries the dew. They are cent en 
not see what it will be. When the evil cuts a | cause they know other men Ol { 
little more clos: , however, it Will be dealt Ing electrically Whatever of mianhoo 
With process of law. The“ bar’]” Inay be in them, and Whose contact js 

In politics dhe kept out in great part by | and consuming rebuke of pretense a lf 
the assumptic 1 of election expenses by the | hood. Whatever his own advant ve, 
State. Our creat principle of the least lnfer- | traction, o1 Position, or grace, the Mian of 
ference possible with private and individual quality takes hold of the reality in othe 
action necessitates all rye tsures which are me hain meeting man, as When the eraye \\ 
cessary to protect that action, Phe pring ple | of Orange in his plain se ree coat met the 
ean not be pleaded to OlMpass its own over- | iant Philip Sidney in his sold-tlowered « 
throw, When President Hayes prohibited | let. and heither was troubled by the clothes 
certain kinds of political activity to certain | the other, 

public employés, there was a loud ery that he A man lately died, so missed and mony 
Was striking at the dearest | ghts of American | by those who knew him that to have bes 
citizens. But a very little re Hection showed loved and honored and 


deplored To 


that it was to protect xcellence of hua 


test the highest e 
ter. 


» chai 
sued the prohibition 


Phe mingled strength and simplicit 
| sweetness of his nature, the lofty sens 
am I, she | tice, the tranquil 


Irs. Grundy 


iturally loses her breath wl 
Midas bids her to dinner. What 


asks, that such elory should be 


ot 


and complete devotio; 


mine ? But duty, the large and humane sVinpathy 
her teeling is not that of others. Thy re is a lost in vagne philanthropic feeling, but m 
growit jealou of the possible power of | ful of every detail of relief—the sound 
great riches whieh is a sign of the sound steady judgement, ¢] 


he noble independ, 
health of thie 


ty. Great pecuniary thought and perfect courage of Convictio 
power which is not te mpered with vreat pub. | blended manliness and modesty of a life whi 
lic spirit is a great publie 


peril. To see the | was unstained, and ofa Character which se mt 


peri! ts in due time and in lay ful ways to | ed without a ilaw, all belonged to what we ca 
ivoid it. the ideal man. 


i 
4 
; 
a 
) 


y from college to the counting-room 
commercial business, his sagacity, 
executive power were all brought 
ful action He went to Europe 
West Indies, but much of the spirit 
of its practices were uneon 
he quietly withdrew, despite 
ifeetionate remonustrance, to lead 
in his own way By taste and 
an out-door man, he made his 

e rural neighborhood of Boston, 
country cares and various studies, 


Mh helping other men. 


ied by sympathy more than by much 


etual association with the tounders 

Rit ] +} } 
rarn. When they chose the site 
enterprise not far from his house, he 
the pleasantest re lations with the 

s,for their spirit and purpose were in 
vy with his own. Hewas a parishioner 


rm personal friend of Theodore Parker, 


ed near film, and his 


} 


keen common- 


of practical affairs were 
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eful to Parker as to Ripley. Indeed, 


spitality ofsuch aman forevery generous 
vor and for all new and humane ideas 
happy augury for the philanthropic pi- 


1 to promise the tinal 
to of the 
sentiment 


ecause 1 seceme 


and adhesion their cause 


onservative and substantial 


st ¢ 


e COMMUDIEY. 


Such am of course, an abolitionist in 


Was, 


days When the name was as repugnant to 

is called “society” as the name Christian 
sto the Jewish Sanhedrim or Methodist to 
century and a 


He gene rously aided the « 


Kuelish Establishment a 


wo, ause, which 
ned to him that of practical Christianity 
dof American patriotism, and he held most 


friendly relations with its chief representa- 


ves, Who were ostracized and denounced. 
But his sympathy was not ‘an abstract re- 
gard for man rather than for men, and his 
terest in the etiort to help a race and to 


recast a happier social organization did not 
heart or hand to the 
His life, indeed, 
charity di- 
a singularly calm and shrewd judg- 


dull his close his he- 


cessities of his neighbor. 
was a prolonged charity, but a 
rected by 


ment. 


His exhaustless generosity was not the 
It was not a well- 
meaning force which 
helped others to help themselves, but knew 
also when such self-help was impossible. 

Yet the strength and reserve and independ- 
ence of his character were such that the man 
was never lost in the reformer. His fine na- 
ture instinctively asserted his own individ- 
uality. He quietly shunned the wearisome 
artificiality of society, but he did not merge 
al home of his friends 
and neighbors at Brook Farm, and his house 


sport of wayward impulse. 


weakness, but a wise 


his own home in the gener 


was always a glimpse of the social refinement 
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} devastate his day. 


and grace, the mental and moral charm, to | Shaw 


Which the dreams of social regeneration and 
the elaborate fancies of Fourier points fan 
cies wl h vreathy interested him as hints of a 
happier social order 

Long absence with his family in Europe, 
ha oa mie ( final residence upon Staten 
Island, only matured d developed the man, 
in whom not only was there no guile, but in 
Vhiom even the most timate eve could not 
ote a fault Clarendon might have studied 
from him his portrait of Falkland: “his in- 
imitable sweetness of, and delight in, conver- 
sution 3 is flowing and oblig ne humanity 3 


his goodness to mankind; and his primitive 
Disineclined 
full of 


was but natu- 


na teorit iif 
Slinplscity and integrity of fe, 
to pu vide Ife of 


the highe st 


every kind, he was vet 

publie spirit, and it 

il that h s only son should have been selected 

Andrew to command the tirst col 
] 


Massachu 
In his young person all that 


ri 
by Governor 


ored regiment that marched trom 


setts In the war. 


outh of his ti 


was best inthe New Enel wid \ me, 
all the strength of the elder colonial and Rev- 
olutionary day, blended with all the grace and 
tenderness and gentleness of its modern life, 
the stern old Puritan softened into a humaner 
Bayard, was typitied. It was the flower of Es 
sex that two hundred years ago was withered 


in the fatal Indian ambush in the Deertield 
Meadows. It was the New England 


that fell upon a hundred redder tields wit 


flower of 
a score of years. 

But 
Which was 
of the 
‘he frank urbanity of his greeting, the hearty 


faith 
perpetual summer 


fatally chill a 


the 


ho sorrow could 


reflected in 


father’s presence and 


temperament, 


grasp of his hand, the lofty simplicity of his 


courtesy, Were but the signs of that unwasting 


1] 
true to 


His help 


freshness of sympathy which le 


the ideals and aims of earlier life. 


ing hand reached invisibly into a hundred 
homes, and upheld a hundred faltering lives. 
But besides this. as presi lent of the Freed- 


strative skill 


enabled 


man’s Aid Association his adimini 
and his wise benevolence him to bear 
settlement 


and 


a most etiective part in the great 


of the war. 


modesty 


His invincible scorn 


of ostentation veiled his benelicent activities, 
But 


the pure and steadfast and unwearying devo- 


nothing could veil 


public and private. 


tion to the well-being of other men. Kindly 


but firmly he protec ted his own seclusion, and 


| he permitted no man, in Emerson’s phrase, to 


The 
which keeps the heart young was unw: 
the end. His full lift purely 

sea reflected heaven as clearly when it 


freshness of feeling 
sted to 
brimming to the 
min- 
gled with the main as when it 
rivulet from its spring. Youn; 


rani a limpid 
and old, man 
and boy, he was still the simplest, noblest, most 
How truly he man that 
every thoughtful man secretly wishes he might 


be, those only know who knew Francis George 


devoted, best. was the 


| 
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ire becoming painfully con- 


charitable 


scious of the discouraging fact uot only 
that their benevo 
their humane 
ly they ar ] 
1 1) to 
merely im 
and that 
administered without 


without 


lences often thwart or defeat 


entions, but that too common- 


auvencies for 


that 


to positive 


evil learn true 


charity consist 


qiuing to 


seeming obj Of COmMpassion, pro 
previous 
with other 


always reach the really desti- 


THISCUOUS 


scrutiny, and conference 
givers, do not 
tute and deserving, and do not sensibly dimin- 
the 


wasted 


ish sum total of poverty, but are often 
the lazy, and the 
unworthy, and by stimulating idleness and im- 


idle nce, 


upon the dissolute, 
and extinguishing any remaining 
ks of self’ dependence e and self respect, con- 
tribute to foster and increase the number of 
those who are chronic or professional paupers. 
The first effect of 
those who are 


this revelation, even upon 
relieve 


destitution and minister to real suttering, has 


anxiously desirous to 
been to discourage from almsgiving, when it 
should have been simply a warning against 
while 
those who have no genuine sympathy for the 


indiscriminate and unsystematic giving; 


poor and wretched have used it as a ready ex- 
cuse for tightening their purse strings against 
all appeals for charity. It is probable that as 
long as human nature exists as it is, the evil 
will not be entirely exterminated. But that 
it can be shorn of its forbidding dimensions 
by the exercise of reasonable precautions and 
through the instrumentality of organized asso- 
ciated effort, is shown to be possible, and the 
methods which have already been successfully 
employed to reduce it to a minimum are very 
clearly set forth in an exceedingly valuable 
and practical Hand-Book of Charity Organiza- 
tion,’ by Rey. S. H. Gurteen. The volume is 
not a mere book of advice and suggestion for 
the guidance and direction of individual givers; 
nor is it confined to a consideration of the case 
of the deserving poor or of genuine suffering ; 
nor does it propose to dispense with that well- 
directed private beneficence which is the vital 
air of Christian charity. Mr. Gurteen has de- 
voted himself for many years to a study of the 
problem how to prevent the pauperization of 
the poor, and of the collateral subject of the 
inefficiency of the methods hitherto or still 
generally employed for their relief and moral 
and industrial elevation, and he has also care- 
fully considered the various remedies that have 
been proposed for the prevention of the impo- 
sitions that are practiced upon the public im 
the name and under the guise of poverty and 
suffering. The comprehensive system which 
he proposes is the result of his solicitous study 
and comparison of the various phases charity 

1 4 Hand-Book 
HUMPHREYS GURTEEN 
Author 


f Charity Organization By Rev. S 


pp. 24 sulfalo: the 


has the \ 


been devised 


assumed, and of 
that 


ITLOUS 
schemes have 
Operation, since the dawn of Chy 
Church, by 


the the state, by mu 


and by voluntary 


Individuals 


thropic and in 

reader may intelligently grasp thi 
ject, and judge the 
author preludes his statement of 


system he advo 


teresting historical review and retros 
producing the results of his invest 

a series of historical sketches of 
prominent plans that have been trie: 
past by either of these agencies for 
with the poor, with accounts of theit 
their practical operation, their partia 
es, and their too general inadequacy 
ure, The system proposed by Mr. G 
based substantially, but not exclusive 
the plan of the Charity Organization « 
don. This institution was established 
with the object, through local committ 

ing officers and paid agents, of bringing 

a co-operation that would band together 
the charities, official, unofficial, and yr 
in the effort not merely to alleviate b 
cure all remediable distress, by sifting out 
helpless poor from the worthless pauper 
means of thorough and searching iny 
tion, by exposing and prosecuting impos 
and fraudulent charitable 
ting a stop to street beggary and vagrat 
and by bettering the condition of the ho 
poor through the agency of improved dy: 
ings, and the establishment of such proy 
schemes as the Penny Bank and the Provident 
Dispensary. 


societies, by 


The remarkable success in dit 
ishing pauperism and repressing impostur 
that attended the efforts of this organizat 
in London led to the formation of societies on 
its model in nearly all the principal towns 
England, each of which has achieved a simi 
gratifying success, so that to-day the mo 
ment After a thoughtt 
study of the history, operation, and results ot 
this organization, Mr. Gurteen undertook thy 


is a national one, 


task of introducing its system, with some 
cessary modifications, into this country. HH: 
first began the work by the delivery of a si 
ries of lectures, printed in the volume befor 
us, embodying a historical retrospect. ot 
phases of charity above referred to,and a 
sketch of the plan and operations of the Lon 
don Society. These lectures led to the forn 
tion of an organization on the basis ot \ 
society in Buffalo in 1877, where it has sinc 
been in operation with eminent success, and 
from whence it has been transplanted into 
many other cities with like satisfactory results. 
In his volume Mr. Gurteen enters into the de- 
tails of charity organization on the Buffalo 
plan more minutely than we ean here describ: 
but its general scope may be gathered from 


} 
i 
: 


ry to be observed in order to effect 
» permanent the full banding togeth- 


iplete co-operation of all classes, 


| parties, of the various churches and 
sociations, of the individual and the 
for mutual protection 
and overlapping, for effective work 


ty. against 
sition 
matter of poor relief, for the econom- 
sbursement of official or private alms, 
prevention of professional pauperiza- 
street begging, for the improvement 
condition of the poor, for encouraging 
forts for self-support, and for the reform 
ibuses generally that infest the admin- 


These 


succinetly stated are as follows: (1.) 


public and private charity. 


must be no exclusion from the organiza- 
of any person or body of persons on ae- 
t of religious creed, politic 8, or nationali- 
2.) There must be no attempt at prose- 
by the agents or others employed by 
(3.) There must be 
rference with any existing benevolent socie- 


organization. no in- 
but each must retain its autonomy intact, 
ther with its rules, funds, modes of opera- 
tion, and evervthing which gives it individual- 
1.) The organization being a centre of 
nnication between the various societies 
nd charitable agencies of any given city, and 
neutral intermediary acting on behalf of all, 
relief must be given by the organization it- 
(5.) There 
The or- 
business 


Jexeept in very urgent cases, 
no sentiment in the matter. 
treated a 
me, conducted by business men on busi- 


ition must be as 
ess methods through paid agents. These be- 
the principles of the organization, the 
question will be asked, “ What is its practical 
vorking?” To this Mr. Gurteen replies that 
t renders efficient aid to the clergy, to beney- 
ent institutions, to charitable and Humane 
lnals, and to the almoners of the city re- 
lief funds, by instituting a thorough district 


tration, and a personal investigation such 


aivi 


as no single person or society can possibly car- 
out, and by supplementing the poor-master’s 
investigations with information he could not 
therwise obtain; and accumulated evidence 
s adduced to show that in cities where it has 
been in operation, its substantial practical re- 


sults have been to abolish or largely reduce | 
and | 


out-door 


city relief, to remove beggars 

pples from the street, and compel them to 
work if able, or if not to provide for them in 
some Jess degrading way, to prevent overlap- 
¢ and imposture, to lead the poor gradual- 

but surely from a state bordering on pau- 
perization to habits of thrift and self-depend- 
,and to reclaim actual paupers. Lengthy 
as has been this notice, it is yet incommensu- 
rate with the profoundly interesting problem 
crappled by Mr. Gurteen in his earnest and in- 
structive book, and is a bare outline only of 
Still, 


ence 


the system he deseribes and advocates. 


perhaps enough has been said to incite phi- | 
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remained 


| their literary attainments. 
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ment of the principles he lays down | lanthropists and students of soci: 


ety 


| allusions to contemporaneous so 


309 
to 
ra par 


il science 

cousult his suggestive volume tf 

ticular knowledge of the nature, Prine iples, 

methods of Operation, and practicability of an 

organization which combines the best features 

of the older systems while avoiding their mis- 


takes, and which deals more thoroughly 
than they with the portentous 


and etfeetively 


evil of concentrated and systematized pauper- 
ization. 


The Russell 
Recorded in Letters from her Literary 


Priendshi) of Vary Vitford as 
Correspond- 
ents? isa valuable addition to the memorials, 
of which recent years have been so happily 
fertile, of retined and 


lish gentlewomen who were not made hard or 


those cultivated Eng- 
masculine by their industrious devotion to lit- 
erary pursuits, and by the distinetion which 
ensued from them, but throughout 
their native and gentleness, 
for their 
graces, virtues, and accomplishments 
Miss Mitford 
one of the best exemplars of this agreeable 


retained 
freshness and 
feminine 
for 


was 


as 


as 


union of literary gifts and womanly graces ; 
and the letters thre 
fore us exhibit her to us as she appeared in 
and literary 
a genuine woman, loving, tender, and 


contained in volume be- 
the eyes of her intimate social 
friends 
self-sacrificing, patient under bitter reverses, 
and not unduly exhilarated by brilliant 


her inteliectual powers but 


SuUC- 
cess, conscious of 
never parading them, relishing applause but 
not carried away by it, and under the strain 
of severe and protracted effort 
a sweet serenity of temper, a taste for simple 
and 
old friends, and a deep interest in the welfare 


surroundings, a love for familiar objects 


and happiness of those who were connected 
with her by ties of kinship, friendship, or asso- 
ciation. Among the 


ing colleetion are a number from her contem- 


letters in this interest. 
poraries who then were or afterward became 
distinguished as authors, artists, and states- 
men, or who filled a conspicuous place in soci- 
-letters trom William Cobbett, Lord Hol- 
land, Joanna Baillie, the Hotlands, Sir John 
and Lady Franklin, Macready, Miss Strickland, 
Miss Martineau, Mrs. Trollope, the Halls, the 
Howitts, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Jameson, Talfourd, Ruskin, Milman, Bayard 
Taylor, Eliot Warburton, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lady Daere, and othe which 
show the deep impression she made upon them 
her 
literary productions, and which also abound 


Ts 


many 
by her personal qualities no less than by 


in references to the social life and manners of 
the times, and in interesting anecdotes of or 


ial lit- 


erary celebrities on both sides of the Atlantic. 


and 


2 The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford as Recorded 
in Letters from her Literary Correspondent Edited by 
fev. A C. L’E izmo, pp. 460. New York: 


Harper and Br 
The Same. Franklin Square Library.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Not the least precions and charming of the 
letters in the collection are a number of Miss 
Mitford’s own, co ering nearly a hundred 
pages, written during the last years of her life, 


her sun was slowly but sure ly westering 


Its setting in undisturbed and unobscured 


A Guide to Modern English Tlistory? is the title 


of a historical compendium of considerable 
nerit, intended for the enlightenment of intel 


ligent foreigners as to the course of English 
history from 1515 to 1835, which, however, is 
not a history in the full sense, inasmuch as it 


is not a comprehensive record of all that en- 
ters into the life of a nation in each of its de- 
partments, and does not pretend to give a full 
and continuous account of all the influences 
that contributed to the national progress. 
Thus, although it is far from being silent as to 
the colonial policy and wars of England, or as 
to its trade, commerce, and manutactures, its 
social, religious, scientific, artistie, and intel- 
rily and incidentally only, as they may be con- 
nected with or may help to illustrate the par- 
ticular political movements and events which 


the author has selected to indicate the general | 


course of British legislation and government. 


Instead, then, of being a history, it is more | 


properly 


aseries of critical and historieal dis- 
tions on special political themes, includ- 
ing intelligent aceounts of some of the more 
Important legislative acts and measures of re- 
form which exerted a potential influence upon 
the British nation and people during the event- 
ful years from the downfall of Napoleon to the 
Robert Peel to the British 
preniership, and also embodying an exposi- 
tion of the causes that led to them, and an ae- 
count of the contlicts of classes and individ- 
uals, of poli 


NECESSION of sir 


ies, Interests, and ambitions which 
they evoked. The work is not amusing or en- 
tertaining reading; but its dryness is more 
than compensated for by its opulence of those 
ininute details which are usnally and necessa- 
rily abbreviated by historians, but whieh are 
invaluable for the strong side light they throw 
upon critical political events having a nation- 
al magnitude, 


Ir would be extravagant to say that the | 
French Revolution would not have occurred 
but for the American Revolution, since the 


cloud of grievances must have burst sooner or 
later which had been accumulating for centu- 
ries in France, and for half a century previ- 
ons had assumed portentons proportions. But 
that the crisis was inthneneed and perhaps 
hastened in France by the example of America 
ts of little doubt, and there is as little | 
doubt that if the example of America had been | 
more closely followed, France would have been 


adm 


le to Modern English History. By 
Cory. Part 1815-1830, Part IL, 1830-1835. 2 vols., 
SVvo, pp. 276 and 365. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


untecr Fire Department of the City of New 


saved from much of the anare] 


that swept over the land, and the fai; 
freedom would not have been sullied 


of unbridled license and appalling in} 
This interesting subject is disenssed 
it and ability in a dissertation by 
Rosenthal, on The Tr fluence of the 
on Trance in. the Kighteenth Century.4 
the author traces the relations oft Amer 
France before, during, and at the « 
French Revolution, and by the aid ot 
tic and mostly contemporaneous lett, 
documents ascertains and deseri 
country exerted on the 
these three periods, very clearly esta) 
these positions: that before the great oy 
between the years 1776 and 1789, A) 
thhenced France so powerfully by its « 
its political doctrines, and its public m 
the contact of Frenehmen with Amey 
the allied armies, and by the enthus 
comments, and the discussion which ¢ 


thie 


hes t 


ence each 


| of independence and the formation ot 
leetual development, these are treated curso- | 


American State and national 


coustit 


| evoked in France, that the American RP 


tion may safely be pronounced a pros 
cause of the French Revolution: that du 
the progress of the French Revyolutic 
1720, 1790, 1791—American influence, thoug 
not so great as in the ante-revolutionary peri- 
od, is still distinetly traceable in the spec 
of orators, the publications of pamphlet 
and political writers, the manifestatio 
popular feeling, and the acts of iegis 
and that during the sessions of the Lewis 
Assembly and the Convention, at the ce] 
of the revolutionary movement, the pract 
nature of American methods became dist 
ful, American influence was well-nigh imper 
ceptible, and the American example was 
sight of amid the wild theories with w 
France was innndated, and under the pressur 
of the imminent foreign and domestic ques 
tions that then engaged the attention of ¢) 
French government and people. Mr. Ros 
thal’s dissertation is thoughtful, free from ex- 
travagance, and conceived in the true histor- 
ical spirit. His researches have been wide and 
indefatigable, and his arrangement ‘of the evi- 


| dence that he has gleaned from a large bods 


of authentic material, much of which is 
usually accessible, is pertinent, logical, and 
generally convineing. 


Mr. GeorGe W.SHELDON’s Story of the Vol- 
Yo 


isa valuable and interesting memorial of an i 
stitution that was Long regarded with peculiar 
pride by New-Yorkers as one of the most « 


* America and France. The Influence of the ™ 
States on France in the Eighteenth Century. | 
Lovuts RosentuaL. 12mo, pp. 302. New York: H 
Holt and Co 

5 The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of t 
City of New York by GEORGE W. SHELDON. With © 
Hundred and Forty-five Ilustrations. Royal 8vo, pj 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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rie id imposing features of their city. 
Py lon gives a very complete historieal 
fthe department from its organization 

1: ntilits disbandment in 1865, his recital 
sing accounts of the various companies 

rmed it,’ their membership, rivalries, 

st es at the most important fires, | 

of well-known firemen, with 


he disinterested gallantry and her- 
hibite them 
nd animated deseriptions of the old- 
f reaching and extinguishing | 
| of scenes by the way, at the fire, and 
In addi- | 


interesting aneedotal and bio- | 


by on numerous occa- 


thoeds o 


return to the engine-house. 


th 
» thre 


se 
il annals, the volume contains a large 
valuable historical material relating 
organization and administration of the 
tment, and it is lavishly embellished 
h engravings recalling historieal incidents 
eonnection With memorable conftlagrations 
varades, and reproducing the features of 
n who their day 
r courage and skill, or were raised by 
brother firemen to positions of trust and 
ity in the department and elsewhere, 


ith were 


fur enduring popularity of the IJmitatio 
fi has often been the subjeet of wonder- 
ing and admiring comment. That a purely 
devotional book, having the sanction of no ee- 
istical authority, without a story, without 
storical, local, or personal incidents, allusions, 
lorings, and without scientifie interest, “a 

ok which,” as has been well said b 
nent thinker and critie, “gains no hold by its 
oquence, from illus- 
on, Which has no deep mysteries to reveal, 
» splendid theories to propound, no elaborate 
should have been 


y an emi- 


and derives no interest 


conclusions to demonstrate,” 
nted for more than four hundred and fifty 
ws in separate editions that are counted by 
‘thousand, should during all that time remain 
favorite with readers of every rank, faith, and 
nationality in Christendom, and should still 
tand alone and unparalleled for diffusion and 
popularity among books confessedly human, is 
indeed, as De Quincey has declared in his fer- 
vid way, “the most marvellous bibliograph- 
ical fact on record.” And yet, notwithstand- 
ng the permanent popularity of this sweetest 
nd humblest of books, and the wonderful vi- 
tality of its “brief, quivering sentences,” the 
name of its author is one of those literary se- 
crets Which have baftled search and eluded dis- 
covery. The hundreds of angry disputants 
who have wrangled over its authorship for 
two hundred and fifty years, attributing if at 
erent times to some one or other of halfa 


core of favorite saints or doctors, only made 
the darkness more impenetrable, till the ap- 
plication of the tests of modern research and 
comparative criticism reduced the number of 
those whose pretensions have any fonndation 
In probability to two 
sub-prior of the monastery of St. Agnes, in the 


to Thomas & Kempis, 


| ty of the Brothers of Common 


diocese of Cologne, and Jean Gerson, the fa 
U of Paris 


Invest 


mous chancellor of the 
The results of the latest 
question, having reference more particular] 


ivation of the 
to the claims of & Kempis and Gerson, to whon 
the inquiry has finally narrowed down, and in 
he for- 


mer, are contained in two exceedingly diffuse 


Which the authorship is awarded to t 


and Jaborious, but well-intentioned and em 
ously interesting, volumes by Rey. S. Kettle 
well, a clergyman of the Church of Englane 


entitled Thomas a@ Nempis and the Brothers of 
Life. 
prises a sketch of t 
from tl 
references in & Kempis’s own memoirs and bi- 


Mr. Kettlewell’s memoir com- 


leane d 


Common 
he life of aA Kempis, Hy 
1e Old biographers, from allusions and 
ographies, and from the records and traditions 
that have been preserved in, or the probabili 
ties that have 
of his birth, edueation, and residence ; a 


been suggested by, the places 
lis 
torical sketch of the period in which & Kempis 
lived, bearing generally upon the state of edu 
and thought in Germany just 


more 


cation, religion, 
before the dawn of the Reformation, ane 
particularly upon the and 
the religions movement inspired by the Socie- 
Life, of 
fountain-head of German mysticism and or- 
ganized association of its propagators & Kem 
pis was the most conspicuous ornament and 
chief exponent, interspersed with accounts of 
of its early 
members with whom he was brought in con 
tact, or who were instrumental in 
his devout life; and a study and comparison 
of the language and thought of & Kempis and 
other Brothers of Common Life, as expressed 
in extant manuscript and printed devotional 
treatises, memoirs, chronicles, diaries, and oth- 


nature results of 


the lives and characters of those 


moulding 


er writings, with a view to the discovery in 
them of the requirements needed for the pro- 
duction of the Imitatio Christi, 
tion of those particulars of concord between 
them and that work which manifest identity 
of thought and a common Despite 
Mr. Kettlewell’s industrious researches, that 
portion of his work which traces the life of 
& Kempis is very disappointing. It is true he 
has discovered many new and interesting facts 


and an exhibi 


Origin. 


and circumstances, and collated many old and 
half- forgotten ones, that throw much real 
light on the character, the life, and the intel 
lectual and religious endowments of the man, 
life 
work, but with these are incorporated so mueh 
that is conjectural and inferential, when it 


as well as on his daily avoecations at 


not purely apocryphal, that for the most part 
it is of little absolute value as an authentic 
memoir. With more qualification the same 
may be said of his effort to substantiate the 


claims of & Kempis to the anthorship of the 


Tmitatio, though it must be admitted that while 


he has failed of absolute certainty, he ha 


6 Thomas ad Kempis and the Brothers of Common Lif 
By the Rev. 8S. Kerriewein. 2 Vol., 8vo, pp. 449 and 
$4. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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greathy augmented the probabilities that a 
Kempis was its anthor, and has reduced to a 
minimum the evidences that it was written Dy 
Gerson, or, indeed, by any other than a Kem- 
pis. ‘The most valuable, and also the most en- 
rious, portion of the work, notwithstanding its 
excessive discursiveness and redundaney, is 
that which illustrates the religious thought 
and movement o 


the day as exemplitied by 
the lives, writings, and iniluence of the Ger- 
Mian mystics, Who prepared the way for the 
Reformation by their silent protest against 
sacerdotalisin, and their distinet realization 
and inculeation of the idea of the immediate 
access of the soul to God, without the inter- 
mediary interference Of priests, or rituals, or 
systems. 

IN the antumn and winter of 1881-1882, Dr. 
Edward A, Freeman, the distinguished Enelish 
historian, visited this country and delivered 
two series of historical lectures, one of them 
heing a popular course suited to general audi- 
ences, on “The English Pe O} le in Its Three 
Homes,” and the other having more of an aca- 
demic character, from the faet that it was 
originally intended tor the members of Cornell 
University,on* The Practical Bearings of Gen- 
eral European History.” Although each of 
these courses was ¢ omplete in itself, yet, owing 
to the natural difficulty hearers experience in 
grasping the full scope and more intimate re- 
lations of a course of lectures when its parts 
have been interrupted by intervals of time, 
and when no opportunity is afforded to recur 
to, or to weigh and compare, what has gone 
before, it is probable that the historical unity 
Which pervades each of them and laces its parts 
together has escaped many who listened to 
them as they were originally read. Those who 
thus heard these lectures without fully compre- 
hending their general or particular drift, and 
the intelligent general public as well, will be 
glad to learn that Dr. Freeman has published 
both courses in a permanent form, in a volume 
entitled Lectures to American Audiences.’ In his 
lectures on “The English People in Its Three 
Homes,” Dr. Freeman las made a free use of 
the materials with which readers had already 
become fairly familiar through the previous 
more elaborate historical works of himself and 
others, but he presents them in a more popular 
form, more largely varied with illustrative 
and explanatory comment and argument, and 
with special reference to the ties of kinship 
that bind together the original English folk, 
whose home on the mainland of Europe he 
designates as * Old England,” the colony from 
this older England which conquered and oe- 
capied Britain, and made it the great insu- 


lar nation to which Dr. Freeman assigus the 


udiences. By Epwarp A 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. I. T English People 
i ts Three Homes. IL. The Practical Bearings of | 
eral European History. 8vo, pp. 455. Philadel- 

phia: Porter and Coates. 


title of * Middle England,” and that Hees 


land in America, which in its tm a 
nized by the English of Middle | 
isstvled * New England.” Dy. | 


With great ingenuity, and an effusiy; 
enthusiasm that are contagious, the » 
and resemblances of these three bry : 
one stock, « onstituting the same per 

ferent stages of social and political 
ment and on different arenas, as 
their language, literature, institutio; 
of personal character, and national ¢ 
istics, and as exhibited by the enter») 
projected, by their bearing under t 
tudes they encountered and surmounte 
by the social and political changes 1 
rienced in the process of their develo) 
The lectures of the second course ay 


sion of studies exhibiting the distinet 
ciples that Jay at the base of the polit 
social structure, first, of the cities of 
Greece, as representative of pure den 
second, of ancient Rome, as the type ot 
tocratic repullie; and lastly, of Ros 
the Emperors—uo longer merely a cit 
commonwealth—as an empire, 
moulding, and ruling the world by its 1 
organization, and stamping the impress 
its laws, policies, customs, and institut 
upon the nations. In these studies Mr. J 
man dwells with instructive emphasis 
the legacies that each of these represent 
systems left to the world in one form or ot} 
pointing out by the way the permanent 
ence they have exerted upon the Ja 
thought, laws, and institutions of thos 
came after them, as well by what has bee: 


jected as by what has been retained, and « 


recting special attention to the powert\ 
pression that questions and policies wl 
they originated have made upon modern jx 
ties, and the immediate practical bearing 
still have upon living issues of European jx 


CONSIDERED as a biography, the Rey 


| Van Horne’s Life of Major-General Thoin 


its full share of the defects and short-con 
that are common to most compositions of 
kind. More conspicuous even than is the | 
with the average of conventional biogray 
is the incompleteness of its record of the ea 
years of its distinguished subject, and the 
erty of its details of those personal traits : 


idiosynerasies that display individuality ot 


character, and of those personal incidents 1 


impart interest and give color and animati: 


to the story of a career. Of the forty 
years of the life ef General Thomas prio 


the breaking out of the war of the rebellio: 


Mr. Van Horne gives only the baldest outli 


in a few pages that are nearly as formal ai 


uninteresting as an official army or regiment 


8 The Life of Major-General George H. Thomas 
Tuomas B. Van Horne, U.S.A. With Portrait 
Maps, 8vo, pp. 502. New York: Charles Scri 
Sons. 
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; I In this outline, it is true, there are 
mus of the character and virtues of the 
f{ his loyalty, purity, honor, and consci- 
sness, of the soundness of his judgment, 
dence, lis strength of will, and his mil- 
lities in a limited arena and subordi 
wity. But there are no indications 
creatness. And after reading it the 


t recurs, as tf has doubtless also recurred 

aders of the biographies of General 
Grant, that if the man had then died, or if 
there had been no civil war and its opportu 


his name would lave had ne higher 
n our history than the names of the 


hundreds of other high-minded soldiers who 
had served the country faithfully and with 
honor during the peaceful years from 1815 to 
ini), But the civil war was the opportunity 
for which such self-contained men as Grant 

Thomas waited, and which developed into 
proportions their hitherto modest and 


stentations but solid qualities as soldiers 
men. Mr. Van Horne’s work is snbstan- 
history of the military life of General 

is during the civil war, and not a life or 
graphy in the full sense. Of his alge ate 
personal life during the war even. Mr. n 


Horne gives us only rare and unsatisfae tory 
limpses; but of his publie life and acts. as a 
tary commander invested with grave pow- 
rs and responsibilities and intrusted with 


} 
rit 


l operations on which the successful is- 

sues - the war depended, the work is a full, 
and trustworthy record, e xhibiting pre 

possessions, if may be, but entirely free from 


the Intemperateness of passion or prejudice, 


if not absolutely dispassionate in matters 
‘opinion, yet strictly fair and veracions in all 
statem Atte and crit- 


sm shall have spent itself, Mr, 1 Horne’s | 


irefully prepared account of Thom- 
as’s battles and campaigns in Tennessee, and 
of the historical events and incidents that 
preceded and attended them, will probably be | 
tecepted as an authoritative version of those 
important transactions. His work is cert: uinly 
ur able and convincing vindieation of Ge neral 
‘lomas from the intimations of slowness in 
preparation, tardiness in taking the initi: itive, 
lack of dash and boldness in ae tion, and want 
ei gor and persistence in pursuit, that were 
indulged in, on the one hand, hy those who 
were infected with an unjust but not alto- 
her unnatural suspicion of General Thom- 
s loyalty, and, on the other, by those who | 
Were either not fully cognizant of or faile d to | 
recognize the almost insuperable difticulties | 
hy which he was environed, in their solicitude 
for other objects in whieh the y had a dee per, 
ore immediate, and more personal interest. 


SHAKSPEARE without note, or comment, 
illustr: ation, or even so much as a word of crit- | 
ical, bibliogr: aphical, or historical introdue tion, 
Will be regarded with genuine satisfaction by 


EDITOR'S LITE RARY RECOR Dy, 


| sestions and directions for their comfort 


| ed, with Notes, by Wittiay J 


| perand Brothers. 


many ardent vs of the great master: and 


When to these negative me rits are added cle 


type, strong and serviceable paper, a reliable 
text, and a form that is pre-eminent] V pocketa 
ble, nothing remains to be said to insure it a 
hearty welcome from those w ho are Impatient 
of modern editorial methods of presenting 
Shakspeare’s works, All these merits are com 
bined in a beautiful parchment- 
hound edition of Shaksjn Works? now int 
course of publication by the Messrs. Appleton, 
the first volume of which lies De fore us, con 
faining The mpest, Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Merry Wires of Hinds and Me Joi 


Measure, 


Two additional volumes of Mr. Rolfe's edi 
tion of Shaks speares Plays Troilus and Cressida 
and the Third Part of h ing Henry the Sixth 
have just issued trom the press of the Messrs. 
Harper. Prepared on the same plan as theit 


predecessors, and accompanied by a com 


niplet 


}equipment of explanatory an pository 


notes, critical comments, and historical and 
bibliographical suninaries, they are invaluable 


for use in schools and for reading aloud in the 


home circle, 


Knocking Round the Rockies? js the appro 
priate title of a volume ¢ nbodying Mr. Ernest 


[ngersoll’s recollections of his experic nees of 


travel and exploration in the Rov ky Mount 
ains while he was attached to the United 
States Geological and Geoer; iphical Survey in 
and 1877, and his Impressions, while sery 
ing in that e apacity, and also in the course of 
an independent foot and saddle campaign of 
his own, of the resoures s, scenery, and zoology 
of the country —its parks and peaks, its rivers 
and prairies, its mines and Itinerals, its natu- 
ral curiosities, its trappers, hunters, miners, 


| and other civilized, half-civilized, or savage 
j denizens. Mr. Ingersoll is an observant tray- 


eller, genially alive to the humorous, and with 


|} a keen eye both to the picturesque and the 
| 
practical, Besides affording entert: linment te 


the reader by his vivacious descriptive sketeh 


es of the Rocky Mountain country, its people 


and natural history, his book is a Valuable 


guide to travellers who may visit it for busi- 
hess or pleasure, being rieh in practical sug 
and 
convenience derived from his OWh eXperi 
ences, 


9 Shakspeare’s Works. 1. 7 
men of Verona, The Mi 


/ 
Wind leor, Measure 


Jor Measure. 18mo, pp. 330 Ni W York: D. Appleton 


and Co 

19 Shaksneare’s History af Vus and Cressida Fy 
With Er 

gravings. 16mo, pp. 222. New York Harperand Bro 


Shakspeare’s History of King wry the Sixth, Part 
Edited, with Notes. by W (LLIAM J. A.M 
| With Engravings. 16mo, pp.172. New York : Harper 
and Brothers 

2 Knocking Round By ERNEstT INGER 
SOLL. Illustrated. Sq. x5 pp. 220. New York: Har 
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PROUESSOR SEELEY’s Natural Religion® is the } 


theological 


rical his celebrated 


Homo, 


development ot 
but that 
a, leaves the reader subject to no misun- 


unlike brilliant 


yas toits drift. 


‘The readers of the 
ned work were divided in opinion 


ovical 


as to 
in their doubt 
esitancy debated whether its eloquent 


tion of 


bearings, and 


the humanity of Christ corrob- 
ted or was at the expense of His divinity. 
here can be no such division of opinion as to 
le purport of this volume. Setting out with 
that *the present 
yeen Christianity and science is one in which 


he assumption strife be- 


enifieant differences magnified by the 
lagination of the combatants,” 

if to the 
them, to how 
to both, Professor 


are 
and applying 
indicate points of agreement 


en and much 


Seek 


Theasure 


veround is 


pronounces many things Insignificant which 
tians maintain to be vital: and his trea- 
in fact 


surrender 


an invitation to Christians to 
of the distinetive and 


tundamental features of Christianity in order 


some most 
to pate hupa truce between it and science, so 
hat they may cease from their conflicts and 
To this end Christians 
to reduce inspiration to the level 
intellect ; to 
as fallible, of purely human 

ible by 


become reconciled 


of ordinary gifts of genius and 


rard propheey 


in, possibly corrig 


mistaken, and 


modern seers who have the power to trace the | 


course of humanity, and to help us to under- 


stand what new scene is about to open in the 
crama of time; to abandon the idea that re- 
livion is the consequence of revelation, or that 

has a divine or supernatural origin; to re- 
un general, and to concede that 
rticular miracle of the resurrection is a 


ject miracles i 


The pa 
doubitul and disputable occurrence; to ex- 
alt the unmiraculous part of what is denomi- 
nated * Christian tradition” at the expense of 
supernaturalism 
sent ol that God is 
a synonym for natural law, that in the 
Pestament nature should Written for 
God, and he New Testament humanity 
should be written for Christ; to look upon the 
and the Is as archaic, the Bible it- 


eas 


ment a dream; to admit 
only 
Old he 
in 


cre 


elf being merely a unique epic of human ac- | 


fragment which, standing alone, creates 
has 1 
to regard the religion tau 

and New Testaments, and 
Ve lig 


ision that 
ht in the Old 
ally the Chris- 
ion, as merely a human and historical 


i 


ut, Which has reached an advanced 
decline, 


veloped and corrected by modern seers like 


the author, where ely 


it appears not 
and wrong, 


met 


ripe, but mistaken 
promises and concessions were made by Chris- 
tianity that Professor Seeley 

his volume with brilliant 


to scrence 


ad 
but 


yal Religion, 
21. Be 


sy the Author of Eece Homo. 
ston: Roberts Brothers. 


to consider a future life asa | 


valeulable bad results; 


and needs to be further de- | 


If all the come | 
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sophistical reasoning, it would no 


Christianity, but only a moderniz 


paganism, 

Ir will he generally conceded 
Woolson’s and Mr. Howells’s 
* have been the most 


thi 
Aine 
Instance 
erary events of the twelvemonth i 
purtinent of American prose fiction, 
Was natural, and perhaps inevitable, 4 
nearly simultaneous appearance of t 
of such sterling quality, by native 
should provoke a comparison of their « 
teristic merits, the results of whi 
summed up as follows, 


Both novels at 
istic transcripts of actual but dissimilar y 
of American society, with the differs Hee 
in Anne these phases are less exclusive] 
and provincial than in A Modern J; 
Again, both are realistic in their conyers 
and delineation of the men and women 
figure in their story, with the differenc 
that in Anne these men and women are a 
ble growth, and their character is an nyt 
ing and a development, while in of Modern | 
| stanee the actors are ripe from their tirst 
trance upon the stage, and their clara 
undergo no change in any intrinsic {i 
Once more, in both works the characters 
| invested with an individuality so unmistal 
bly their own that it would be imposs 
confound the sayings and doings of any 
| of them for the sayings and doings of « 
of the others. In however, the 
ters are never designated by any arbiti 
tokens of individuality, and need no dist 
guishing ear-marks to enable us to recog 
} them; while in A Modern Instance nearly a 
| the actors are distinguishable by some empit 
ical trick of manner or speech, some fixed ani 
| ruling mental or moral peculiarity or obliquity 
some marked characteristic or erotchet which 
savors of eccentricity or singularity. Finally, 
both have a full proportion of unlovely or dis- 
agreeable characters among their actors; but 
in slnne these are either subordinate and es 
| sential to the due play of light and shad 
their venial defects heighten the glow ot 
sympathy for the heroine, and they are delin 
eated so subtly and unobtrusively as insen 
bly to convert our distrust into tolerance.  ( 
the other hand, in 4A Modern Instance the most 
disagreeable characters are the principal aud 
central figures, and their defects are so palpa- 
ble and obtrusive—in the case of the hero, so 
} capital and unqualified, and in that of th 
heroine, so paltry and provoking—as simp) 
to create a feeling of aversion for the man, and 
| to put us out of all patience with the woman 
with the result, that while Mr. Howells man- 
; ages by his rare artistic skill to excite a cer- 
| tain interest for his hero and heroine, his story 


14 4 Modern 
ts. 
and Co. 


Instance. 
1zmo, pp. 514. 


A Novel. By 
Boston: James R. Osgor 
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| Miss 
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iwaken genuine sympathy for any one | nity fora more intimate at quaintanee with this 
tors. On the whole, we should pro- | daintiest and sweetest stuger among the minor 
Modern Instance inferior to Anne as a poets of the seventeenth century, bya luxurious 
laginative art. Of course ar coin- | volume of Seles tions from the Poet Robert Her- 
of the two works must be contined | rick. Upon which the artist and the publish- 
se limits. Miss Woolson does not ers have lavished the resources of theit several 
to deal with social problems in| arts. Mr. Abbey's selections comprise a liberal 
le Mr. Howells makes his novel the | collection of those exquisite and most charae- 
i pointed satire against the methods teristic shorter poems of Herrick, whieh dis- 
ted American journalism, and of a play the sweet coquetries and bewild ring 
| arraignment of the evils of our di- graces of lovely women, the simple habits and 
ree laws. In this last aspect 4 Modern In- peaceful scenes of rural life, the loves and 
stands by itself in contemporaneous lit- courtships, the “quips and cranks and wanton 
is the preacher of a new crusade of | wiles.” the “nods and beeks and wreathed 
scendent Importance to society and mor- | smiles,” of country youths and maidens, the 
its manly and courageous denuneia- | dress and Manners, the soctal pleasures, the 
a shameful blot upon our social system, | holiday rites and sports, and the fairy and folk 
essively illustrated by a graphie imagi- | lore of the time, and a multitude of delicious 
nary example drawn from real life, must exert | vagrant fancies, romantic or amatory —the 
esome influence upon thousands who | whole illustrated by Mr. Abbey with full page 
could be reached in no other way than through | and other draw Ings, Which are not only mas- 
he medium of a romanee, terpieces of art, but are fine original re adings 
and felicitous interpretations of the poet's fan- 
IN one of the most beautiful passages of his | cies by an artist of kindred poetical taste and 
Ap Sir Philip Sidney describes a charming | genius. The volume is a splendid folio, su- 
pastoral scene, in the midst of whieh was “a perbly printed on vellum-like paper, and ele- 
shepherd's bey, piping as though hee should gantly bound. In many respects it is the most 
er bee old.” And although he was by no} consummate union of the perfections of the 
us a bucolic Colin or Strephon, Robert | three great arts, poetry, pictorial design, and 
Herrick sung as this Arcadian shepherd lad | typography, that has ever been produced in 
piped, as though he too “should never bee a& work so largely American, 


old.” His songs and Ivries, and his pastoral ———_ 
nd descriptive pieces—whether his earliest Ir was a happy instinet that led Mr. Aldrich 


latest, whether they be of brooks and blos- | and his publishers to prepare an illustrated edi- 
ns, of birds and bowers, of the out-door de- tion of his Complete Poetical Works asa gitt-book 
ts of spring and summer, or of winter's | for the holidays. One of the most polished as 
pleasures by the fireside, of country life and | well as one of the most tender and imaginative 
rural joys, of fairy charms and holiday ecere- | of our home-bred poets, and perhaps the most 
monies, of love, courtship, sweethearts, and | eraceful and airy, his poems are peculiarly in 
wives, or whether they teil “how violets came | unison with the spirit of the gladsome Christ- 
blue and roses red,” or bid the “virgins to mas-tide, laden as they are with song and le- 
make much of Time,” or coax Corinna “to go | gend, and richly dowered with the beauty and 
a-Maying’’—are suffused with the buoyancy | sweetness of common and familiar objects, no 
and mirthfulness of perpetual youth, and are | less than With the poetry of things remote 
ever as gay and blithesome as boyhood itself. jand ideal, The volume is superbly printed, 
And they are as musical as they are full of | and richly illustrated by members of the Bos- 
vouth and lustihood. The rippling melody | ton Paint and Clay Club.—Another beautiful 
aud “nimble airs” of his verse quicken the | holiday volume is an illustrated quarto edi- 
pulse like dance music; for “he cometh to | tion of Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake,” 
you” (as the Knight of Penshurst declares the | the text of which is sumptuously printed, and 
true poet must ever come) “ with words set in | illustrated by more than a hundred and twen- 
delightful proportion, prepared for the en- ty fine engravings by distinguished artists, 
chanting skill of musie, and with a tale, for- | from landseape sketches made on the spot by 
sooth, he cometh unto you with a tale which | Mr. A. V.S. Anthony, and from careful studies 
holdeth children from play and old men from of costumes, Weapons, and contemporary paint- 
the chimney-corner.” At frequent intervals | ings and de scriptions.—Less sumptuous than 
during the past two years our readers haye |} the volumes just noticed, but still very beau- 
been introduced in these pages to this most | tiful holiday souvenirs, are two finely illus- 
delightful of the post-Elizabethan poets, and | 
have been given an inkling of his genius, 18 Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Edwin A. Drawings by Epwin A. Anpey. Folio, pp. 1&8. New 
Abbey, whose fine taste and tiley Aldrich. Vustrated 
art have been enthusiastically enlisted in the by the Paint and Clay Ch , 

caintiest conceptions and most picturesque | tustrated, ito, pp. 240. Boston: James R. Osgood 
descriptions. And he now affords an opportu- | and Co. 


1D, BVO, pp. 254 Boston: 
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trated shi 


rt popular poems, Mrs. Rosa Hart- ] 


they appear to-day, and to gather 


wick Thorpe’s pathetic ballad Curfew Must | account of them as they have appear 
Not Ring To-Night” and the late Dr. Sears’s | many centuries down to our own t 
touching Chiistmas carol, That Glorious Song 

of Old.? | Mr. Grorce M. TowLe 


opens 
page of biography to youthful 1 


A GLANCE only over the bound volume of | account of the life and character, thy 
Harper's Young People for 128229 will suttice to le xploits, and adventures of Sir Fran: : 
reveal its great value as a treasury of reading | the renowned sea-king of South Ty 
forthe young. It is an inexhaustible store of | which he does full justice to the lon 
entertainment, and a well-stocked library of | tues and rugged grandeur of the ya | 
genial instruction, adapted to the tastes and t 


wants of children of every age 


prose and poetry, story and legend, travel and 
adventure, fact and tiction, history and biog- 
raphy, natural history and descriptive geogra- | 
phy, work and play, pastime and solid infor- 
mation, in acceptable variety. The q jual lity, 
too, of its materials is of the bieint. treaties 


their atti 
r\ 
Vating 


uctiveness to the 
workmanship 


influence be considered, 


are spirited and full of incident, many of its 
poems sparkle with the “gem serene” of true 


poesy, its biographical and historical sketches, 
and in particular its sketches of natural histo- 


ry, are admirably prepared, its 1 
good an 
directions for 
tions hav 
elder sist 


ers, and all who are 


training of children. 


charged w 


LIBERAL and satisfactory provision for near- | 


ly every youthful taste and age has been made 
by the caterers of holiday entertainment for 


the young. Mr. Thomas W. 
another interesting installment of travel and 
adventure, in a relation of the experiences of 
our old acquaintances Fred Bronson and Frank 
Bassett, the boy travellers, in a Journey to Eqypt 
and the Holy Land,?! 
tures of the 
the ex] 


adven- 
based upon 


The imaginary 
young travellers 
veriences of the author 
Egypt and a tour through Pale 
ter of 1°73-74 and the spring of 187s, 
descriptive and historical matter 
from recent works of standard authority. The 
work thus combines the interest of a spirited 
narrative of personal adventure, and ofa rela- 
tion of incidents encountered 
nessed on the spot, with the instructiveness of 
a careful historical outline and summary, en- 
abling the reader to picture the lands visited, 
their people, institutions, antiquities, ete., as 


are 
in two visits to 
stine in the win- 


18 Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. By Rosa Harr- 
wick THorpr. Illustrated. Small 4to, pp. 36. Bos- 
ton: Lee and She pard 

19 That Glorious Song of Old. By Epmunp 
ToN Sears. Illustrated. Small 4to, pp. 38. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 

20 Harper's Young Pe 1882. Volume Third. Tl- 
lustrated. to, pp. S48. "Ne w York: Harper and Bro 
thers 

21 The Boy 7 ellers in the Far East. Part Fourth 


iventures f ouths ina Journey to Egypt and 
the Holy Land. By Tomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 
yp. 438. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


SVO, 


combining 


young, their litera- 
, or their purifying and ele- 
Its serial tales 


llustrations are 
d abundant, and its copious hints and 
ainusements and oceupa- 
e a substantial practical value that 
will prove their best commendation to parents, | 
ith the 


Knox contributes 


and the | 
is gleaned 


roscenes wit- | 


greatest sailor and most daring 
the boldest of those ocenny tres 
Who preyed upon the commerce and 
of England's enemies, and by so doit 
foundation of her mighty naval yx 
first English admiral to sail a ship com) 
round the world, and the hero of the 
cent victory which England won over thy 
vineible Armada, the career of Drake y 
trous with splendid deeds and herois 


his day, 


;}ments that redounded to the glory of 
country. The story as told by Mr. 7 

as fascinating as a romance, and iniinit 
more inspiring. 


Snortry before his death the late Sidy 

| Lanier had completed a selection from Per 
Reliques of English Poetry, includines 
the most famous and musieal of those ba 
of which the old song of * 
r“ Chevy Chace 


Ancient 


Perey and Douglas, 
,’ is the type, and they ar 
uow published posthumously in a compar 
| volume to his Boys’ roissart, with the title 7) 
Boys’ Percy.?? selections made by Mr. 
ier are every way admirable, and he has yy 
faced them with a scholarly introduction « 
ballad poetry, in which he dwells with s} 
| emphasis upon the powerful influence that th: 
original work of Bishop Perey has exerte 
upon the sentunent and manners of after-tis 
| The volume is beautifully printed and 

| priately illustrated. 


appro 


THE thousands of girls who have come to re- 
gard “ Aunt Jo’s” inexhaustible 
as another Fortunatus’s purse 
Is hever empty, 


“ Serap-Bag 
a treasury 
but only awaits the willi: 

hand in order to yield up its riches to its for- 
tunate possessor—will be rejoiced to learn tha 
Miss Alcott has drawn from its capacious re- 
cesses anew budget of stories,** brimming 


| innocent gayety and sparkling incident, ste 
| rich in bright pictures of wholesome boy and 

life in thrifty New homes.—Le- 

| 22 Drake, the Sea- King of Devon. ** Young Folks’ He 
roes of History.’ By Grorce M. Tow.e. 16mo, pp 
274. Boston: Lee and Shepard 


23 The Boys’ Percy.” Being me Ballads of War, Ad 
venture, and Love. From Bishop Thomas Percy's 
teliques of Ancient English Poetry. Together wit 
an Appendix containing two Ballads from the original 
Perey Folio MS. Edited for Boys, with an Intr« 


tion, by Stpney Lanier. With fifty- five Tilustrations 
| from original Designs. Crown 8vo, pp. 441. New 
| York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
| Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. An Old-fashioned Thank 
giving,etc. By Lovisa M. Atcorr. 16mo, pp. 


|} Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


( 
ly t 
In- 
| 
as 


new stories ae Aunt Jo's Scrap- | 
Aleott has coined in her own minut 
ped with her own superseription a 
each of 
strates the moral of some well-known 


f engaging Proverb Stories, 


the disposition and pede of its 
iracters. 


Scandinavian and Teutonic brethren 
called tellers of folk-lore stories, as 
sthe fairy tales of Hans Christian An- 
ndthe Brothers Grimm. The peculiar 
ion of their versions of such tales re- 
» the mixture of the weird and the fa- 
r, the playful, the mischievous, and the 
that enters into the composition of 
dwarfs, kobolds, bogeys, and caper-eail- 
his deliciously bizarre character are 
* stories, bogey tales, and fairy le- 
e Norwegian poet-philosopher Peter 
hjornsen, Which have been trans- 
y H. L. Breekstad, and are now collected 
iu ornately illustrated volume, with the 
of Folk and Fairy Tales,?® that will prove 
ne of the most fascinating books of the season 
oung people.—There remain several other 
sonable publieations for the young by writ 
ho thoroughly understand the art of 
ng an unobtrusive moral into the frame- 
f a captivating story, which must be 
ced by their titles only. These com- 
tdrenture in Thule”? by William Black ; 
lly Rover,?> by J. T. Trowbridge ; Mr. 
s Brother,?? by James Otis; Mildred’s Bar- 
nd other Stories” by Mrs. Lillie; and All 
or, The Goldwing Club," by Oliver 


verb Stories. By Lovisa M. 16mo, 
HO ston: Roberts Brothers. 
kand Fairy Tales. By P. Cur. 
in Int roduction by EpMUND W. Gosse. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son 
tn Adventure in Thule Story for Young Peo 
B y Brack. Franklin Square Library.” 
Ne York: it irper and Brothers 
Jolly Rover. By TROWBRIDGE Mlus- 
I6mo, pp. 22. Boston: Lee and Shepard 
Brother. A Sequelto Toby Tyler. By 
16mo, pp. 283. New York: Harper and 


Mi lred's B and other Stories. By Lucy C. 
1fmo, . 231. New York: Harper and Bro- 


1 Adrift; or, The Goldwing Club. By Oviver 
‘The Boat-Builder Series.”* Illustrated. 16mo, 
340. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


EDIT R HISTC YRICAL REC ‘ORD. S17 


re rHOUGH the novels of the mon are ap- 
prec iably above the recent ave rage it Uality, 
it is only possible to announce them as nearly 
as may be in the order of their literary merit, 
or of the intrinsic interest of their story, ex- 
cluding those that impress us as being below 
mediocrity. Observing this method, the list 
will be as follows: All Sorts and Conditions of 
Ven? by Walter Besant: Weighed and Want- 
ing,? by George ng wdonald: Daisies and But- 
tercups, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell; High Deqree 
by Charles Gates Kept in the Dark? by An- 
thony Trollope; Doctor Zay,. by Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps; Allerten Towers, by Annie Thom- 
as; Robin?’ by Mrs. Parr; Doctor Bent? and Her 
Crime by anonymous authors; Those Chil- 
ly Byron A. Brooks: Rachel's Inherit- 
ance? by Margaret Velev; Flip, and Found at 
Blazing Star* by Bret Harte ; 
4 


Under Green Ip 
ple Boughs, by Helen C ample ll; and Norse 
Stories, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Story 
trated re 
d Bre ith crs 
Wanting 
DONALD ‘Franklin Square 
New York: Harper and Brotl 
New York: I arper i Brothe 
OF High Degi A Ste 
‘Franklin Square 
Harper an d Bro thers 
Aeptin the Dark. By ANtnony T 
n Square Lil rary.”’ to, pp. 36. 
and rothers 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 16mo, 
ghton, Mifflin, and ¢ 
ANNIE THomaAs (Mrs 
Library Ito, 


PP. 


pp 


PP. 
Doctor Be 


tunate * Round 
ton: 


ar Thei 
Brooks 
Putas Sor 
R whel’s Inheritance ¢ or. Damocles 
MARGARET VELEY. 
pp. 61. New 
a4 Flip, ac 
ing Star, Br T TE 
Houghton, Mifflin, CoO 
45 Under Green Apple Bough By CAMPRELt 
16mo, pp. 272. New Yo rk: Fords, Howard, and Hul 
bert 


46 Norse Stories Retold fron By HAMILTON 


| W. Masre. 16mo, pp. 169 oston: Roberts Brothers 


Editur’s Wistorical Werard, 


POLITICAL. 


ber.—Elections were held, November 7, in 
thirty-three States. In fifteen of them Gov- 
ernors were chosen. Members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress (293 in all) were elected in all 
the States, and delegates in the Territories. Va- 
cancies in the present Congress were also filled. 
Legislatures were chosen in twenty-two States, 
and constitutional amendments voted upon in 


seven. Thirteen of the fifteen States elect- 
ed Democratic Governors, as follows: Califor- 
| nia, George Stoneman, 30,000 majority ; Colora- 
do, James B. Grant, 2500; Connecticut, Thomas 
| M. Waller, 4000; Delaware,C. C. Stockley, 1900; 
Kansas, George W. Glick, 10,000; Massachusetts, 
Benjamin F. Butler, 13,000; Michigan, Josiah 
| W. Begole, 4330; Nevada, J. W. Adams, 1000; 
|New York, Grover Cleveland, 194,000; Penn- 
| sylvania, R. E. Pattison, 38,000; South Caro- 


| 
UR Record is closed on the 20th of Novem- | 


anu 
| 
agi 
I 
(Ls 
ie 
Ge 
; 
= bork: Harper and I 
Uptic. By Mrs. Parr. “Leisure Hour Series.” 
New York: Henry Holt and Co Be ts 
n Episode in the Life fan Unfor 
tobin Series.’ 16mo, pp. 382. Bos 
( ers 
) 
it 
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lina, H. S. Thomson, 40,000; Tennessee, W. B. 
Bate, 5000; Texas, John Ireland, 80,000. The 
Republicans elected James W. Dawes Governor 
of Nebraska, and S. W. Hale Governor of New 
Hampshire, by small majorities. 

The political complexion of Congress was 


} 


complet ly changed. The next House ot Rep- 
resentatives will have a Democratic majority 
of 77. Five of the States elected solid Demo- 


eratie delegations, viz.: Alabama, Arkansas, 


woman, but neither of the shots 1 
The assailant is the widow of a ma 
executed in 1878 for riotit 


Ig, and is a 


melancholia, 


California, Florida,andGeorgia. The treecanal | 


amendment was adopted in New York State by 
150,000 majority. 

John N. Dolph was elected United States 
Senator from Oregon, October21, and Governor 
Colquitt and Pope Barrow United States Sen- 
ators from Georgia, November 15. 


DISASTERS, 
October 20.—The greater part of t 
Manila, capital of the Philippine Is 
stroyed by a typhoon. Sixty th 
lies were rendered homeless. Oy) 
sailors were drowned. A second ty] 
vember did great damage. 
October 22.—News received from 


| coast of Vancouver's Island of 


| 
The British House of Commons, November 


10, by a vote of 804 to 260, refused to reject the 
closure ru 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, Novem- 
ber 11, during a discussion of the estimates tor 
public worship, the government announced its 
decision to oppose any proposition tending te 


the abrogation of the concordat. The Radicals | 


urged a reduction of the estimates. Bishop 
maintain public worship as an indemnifieation 


perty at the time of the revolution. The 
Chamber then proceeded to discuss the sep- 
urate items, 

A letter from Dr. Schweinfurth, dated Cairo, 
October 23, referring to the progress of the 


states that all the provinces of Egypt lying 
south and west of Khartoom are in the hands of 
fanatical insurgents, and that Khartoom is only 
hanging on by a thread; G0OU men were mas- 
sacred in June by Mahsie’s army, which is re- 
ported to number 150,000 men, and is despe- 
rately brave. The Governor of the Soudan 
estimates that during the war 30,000 of the 
False Prophet's followers have perished, 

The result of the Prussian elections tor mem- 
bers of the Diet, held October 26, was the choice 
of 140 Liberals, 128 Conservatives, 56 Free Con- 
servatives, and 100 Clericals and Guelphs. 

The Prussian Landtag was opened, Novem- 
ber 14, by the Emperor in person. In his 
speech he laid special stress on the necessity 
for abolishing the four lowest grades of class 
tax, which, he said, press harshly upon the 
poorer classes, and for putting a speedy stop to 
the oppressive distraints connected with the 
levying of this impost. A sacrifice of 7,000,000 


British steamer, supposed to be the J 
from Hong-Kong, with several lund; 
secngers, 

October 24.—Explosion of fire-\worl 
mount Park, Philadelphia, during +) 
celebration. Seven persons killed 
injured, 

October 30.—Park Theatre, New York. 
early in the evening on which Mrs. |, 
was to make her first appearance in Ay 
Two lives were lost. 

November 6.—Thirty persons burned t 


| in the Poor Asylum, at Halifax, Nova Seot 
Freppel argued that the state was bound to | 


November 7. Explosion in the 


| Colliery, Derby, England. Fort y-thres 
to the clergy for the contiscation of their pro- | 


buried alive. 
November 9.—Ten persons killed ly 


| road accident in Algeria. 


November 13.—Unknown steamer sunk |] 
Hamburg steamer Westphalia off Beachy H 


Southern England. All on board suppos 
False Prophet’s movements in the Soudan, | 


marks of revenue would thus be involved, | 


Which would have to be supplied from other 
sources. 

The first election held in Italy sinee the 
adoption of universal suffrage was held Octo- 
ber 29, resulting in the return of 99 members 
of the Right, 65 of the Centre, 258 of the Left, 
27 Radicals, and 2 Socialists. 

King Milan of Servia, while in the cathe- 
dral at Belgrade, October 23, was fired at by a 


have been lost.—Boiler explosion, Fores 
lron-Works, at Newburg, Olio. Severs 
lost. 

November 16.—Several vessels wreck 
lives lost by a storm off the Kuglish coust. 


OBITUARY, 
October 19.—At Berkeley Springs, West 


ginia, John D. Defrees, aged seventy -ty 


Vears. 
* October 20.—In Aberdeen, Mississippi, R 
Dr. Robert Paine, senior bishop of the Meth 
ist Episcopal Church South, aged eighty-th 
years. 


October 25.—In Brooklyn, New York, Majo 


A. G. Constable, in his sixty-first year. 
October 27.—Sidi Mohammed-el-Sadok, | 
of Tunis, aged sixty-nine years. 
November 3.—Near Napa, California, J 


W. Simonton, of the New York Associats 


Press, aged fifty-eight years. 

November 7.—At West New Brighton, St 
Island, Francis George Shaw, aged sevent 
three years. 

November 11.—In Madrid, Sefior Figueras 
Moracas, aged sixty-three years. 

November 13.—In London, England, Ge 
Rose (“ Arthur Sketehley”). 


November 15.—At Ziirich, Dr. Johann Gott- 


fried Kinkel, aged sixty-seven years, 
November 20.—In New York, Professor Hen 
Draper, in his forty-sixth year. 


ry 
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MMIERE are some choice tidbits of wit and 
{ ecdote in Fanny Kemble’s new autobio- 
volume, Records of Later Life,in which 
and social celebrities of the London 
isago figure very pleasantly. Among 


lsayi 


a number of nes of S\ die \ 
‘th have not hitherto appeared in 
vhich she repeats with such varia- 
make them as good as new. When 
her first visit to England, after ler 
to Mr. Butler in this country, she was 
petted by the best society, and was a 


if Wil 


| favorite of Sydney Smith and the poet 
One of the freaks of the witty canon, 
to himself and her 
teasing her on the subject of what 


3 us, Was amuse 
d her hallucination with regard to her 
married in America, and he never al- 

ed any allusion to it to pass without the 

st comical expressions of regret for this, as 
dled it, “curious form of monomania.” 

“On one occasion,” says Mrs. Kemble, “the 

pand Mrs. Smith had met some friends at 

dinner at our house, and I was taking leave of 
em previous to my departure for Liverpool, 
he exclaimed, ‘Now do, my dear child, 

he persuaded to give up this extraordinary 
let it, I beg, be recorded of us both 
this pleasing and intelligent young lady 

1 under the singular and distressingly 
» idea that she had contracted a marriage 
an American, from which painful hallu- 
n she was eventually delivered by the 
iendly exhortations of a learned and pious 
the Rev. Svdney Smith” Everybody 
us was in fits of laughter as he attec- 
tionately held my hand and thus paternally 
ished me. IT held up my left hand, with 
itswedding ring, and began, ‘Oh, but the baby!’ 
vlien the ludicrous look with which my rever- 
end tormentor received this testimony of mine 
threw the whole company into convulsions.” 


, 


divine, 
und 


] 


“On that same evening at my father’s house 

e comparative cheapness of living abroad 
and in England having been diseussed, Sydney 
Smith declared that, for his part, he had never 
found foreign quarters so much more reasona- 
ble home ones, or foreign hotels less ex- 
orbitant in their charges. ‘I know J never 
could live under fifty pounds a week,’ said he. 

“*Oh, but how did you live? was the next 
question, 

“*Why,as a canon should live, proudly re- 
torted he, ‘and they charged me as enemy’s 
ordnance,’ ” 


than 


“A question having arisen one evening at 


Miss Berry’s as to the welcome Lady Sale 
would receive in London society after her hus- 
band's heroie conduet, and her participation 
in it, in the Afghan war, Miss Berry, who for 
some reason or other did not admire Lady Sale 


| against 


Prauer, 


as much as everybody else did, said she should 
not ask her to come to her house. * Oh ves! 
pooh! pooh! yon will,” exclaimed Sydney 
Smith; ‘youwll have her, he'll have her, they'll 
have her, we'll have her. She'll be Sale by 
auction.” Later on that same evening, it be- 
ing asked what Lord Dalhousie would get for 
his suceesstul ¢ xploit h carrying the vates of 


some Indian town, 


‘he will 


‘Why, cried Lady Morley, 


i Afelanistes.’ 


be created Duke Samsor 


*A party having been made to go a 


the boa-constrictor soon after its first 


at the Zoological Gardens, Sydney Smith, who 


was to have been there, failed to come, and on 


being questioned at dinner why he had not 
done so, said, * Because T was detained hy that 


bore contradictor Hallanv’ (the historian, whose 
propensity to controvert people's propositions 


was asubject of irritation to some of his friends 
less retentive of memory and accurate in state- 


ment than limself).” 


h not 


conversation to musk 


“Sydney Smit unnaturally preferred 
and at amusical party 
one evening, as he was stealing on tiptoe from 
from the 
>to him, when 
ll right. You 
keep with the dilettanti; I go with the talket- 
tanti’ Afterward, upon my expostulating 
with him, and telling him that by sueh habits 
he was runnin 
on some future eternal day with, ‘Angel Syd- 
ney Smith, hush? if he did not learn to endure 
music better, he replied: ‘Oh, ne, no! Tm 
cultivating a judicious second expressly for 


the concert-room to one more remote 
verformance, L held up my finge 
pm 

he whispered, ‘My dear, it’s a 


arisk of being called to order 


those occasions.’ ” 


“Of Sydney Smith’s lamentations for the 
‘flashes of silence, which, he said, at one time 
made Macaulay’s intercourse possible, one has 
heard; but once when he was so ill that all his 
friends were full of anxiety about him, — 
having called to see him, and atiectionately 
asking him what sort of a night he had pass- 
ed, he replied: * Oh, horrid, horrid, my dear fel- 
low! I dreamed [was chained to a rock, and 
being talked to death by Harriet Martineau 
and Macaulay.” 

“A comical instance of the rivalry of wits 
(surely as keen as that of beauties) occurred 
one day when Rogers had been calling on me, 
and speaking of that universal social favorite, 
Lady Morley, had said: ‘ There is but one voice 
her all Eneland, and that her 
(A musical voice was the only charm 
wanting to Lady Morley’s delightful conversa- 
tion.) I was enchanted with this pretty and 
appropriate epigram, so unlike in its tone Mr. 
Rogers’s usual friendly comments; and very 
soon after he lett me, Sydney Smith coming in, 


in is 


own.’ 


marria 
marr! 
rival 
iva 
hi 
4 
cng 
| 
) 
1 
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I told how 
the ‘departed’ poet 
of Row rs 


Ous complexion 


clever and how pleasant a remark 
Sydney Smith often spoke 
is dead, on account of lis cadaver- 
had made on Lady Morley’s 
Voice, 
trios 
But he 
not half an 
like him.’ 


*Toallw 


never said it, said my second illus- 


isiftor, 
did, Mr. 


hour ago.’ 


Smith, to me, in this room, 


never made it; it isn’t his; it isn’t a bit 
hieh T could only repeat that never 
he dad said it, and that whether he had 
it or not, it was extremely well made. 
tly Smith away, I 
living in Upper Grosvenor Street, close to Park 
Lane, and he in Street, the 
neighborhood, I have 


Preset Svdney went was 


Green in near 
run 
from my house to his own, so short was the in- 


terval of time 


believe he must 
before [ received the following 
note: ‘Dans toute VAngleterre il n’y a quvnne 
Then fol- 
lowed the signature of a French lady of the 
eighteenth century, and these words: * Whata 


dear, 


Voix contre moi, et c'est la mienne,’ 


innocent, contiding, eredulous creature 
you are, and how youdo love Rogers! 


Sinith, ” 


Sydney 


“Mrs. Grote, wife of George Grote, the bank- 
historian of 
Was one of the cleverest and most ec- 


er, member of Parliament, and 
Grreece, 
ceutrie women in the London society of my 
time. ter appearance was extremely singu- 
lar; sfriking is, | think, the most appropriate 
for it. She was very tall, square-built, 
and high-shouldered ; her hands and arms, feet 


VW ord 


and legs (the lattershe was by no means averse 
todisplayving), were uncommonly handsome and 
well made. Her face was rather that of a clev- 
ermanthan awoman. Her taste in dress was, 
as might 
tric, but fora person With so great a perecep- 
tion of harmony in music, her passion for dis- 
cordant colors was singular. 
ever saw her she was dressed in a bright brim- 


silk 


sStone-¢ olored 
show her feet and ankles, having on her head 
a white satin hat with 
thers; and [ remember her standing, with her 
feet wide apart and her arms akimbo, in this 


costume before me, and challenging me upon | 
some political question, by which and her ap- | 
pearance I was much astonished and a little | 


frightened. One evening she came to my sis- 


ter’s house dressed entirely in black, but with | 
scarlet shoes on, with which, I suppose, she was | 


particularly pleased, for she lay on a sofa, with 


ion, the better to display or contemplate them. 
I remember, at a party, being seated by Sydney 
Smith, when Mrs. Grote entered with a rose- 


colored turban on her head, at which he sud- | 


denly exclaimed, ‘Now I know the meaning of 
the word grotesque’ The mischievous wit pro- 


fessed his cordial liking for both her and her | 


husband, saying: ‘I like them, I like them; I 


| self seated at dinner. 
have been expected, slightly eecen- | 
The tirst time I | 
gown made so short as to | 


a forest of white fea- | 
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like him, he is so lady-like, and I lik 
sucha perfect gentleman. In 
he had forestalled by Mrs. ¢ 
meckest and gentlest of human by 
one evening, at a party at her son’s | 
to him, pointing out Mrs. Grote, who 
ed in white, * Henry, my dear, who 
tleman in the white muslin gown ! 


been 


“When IT was leaving England, J 
two most kind and affectionate Jet 
Sydney Smith, bidding me fare w: 
horting me,in amost comical and yet 
manner, to be courageous and of woo 
returning to America. One of 
ended thus: * Don't forget 
talk of me sometimes; call my 
Hudibras, and believe me always attect 
ly yours.’ ” 


these « 
me, whats 
do; 


These anecdotes of Sydney Smit] 
titly closed by one or two of his son, 


| to have inherited his father’s droll i: 


ousness. “This gentleman,” says Mrs. | 
ble, * being rather addicted to horse-ray 

the undesirable society of riders, trainers 
jockeys, and semi-turf blacklegs, meet 
friend of his father’s on his arrival at Co) 
Flory, the visitor said, ‘So you have got R 
gers here, I find.’ ‘Oh yes,’ replied Syd 
Sinith’s dissimilar son, with a rueful c 


| nance, ‘but it isn’t the Rogers, you know.’ 


Rogers, according to him, being a t 
horse-trainer and rider of that name. I 
called him his father’s dissimilar son, In 
inclined to withdraw that epithet when [1 
collect his endeavor to find an appropriate s 
ject of conversation for the Archbishop 
York, by whom on one oceasion he found | 

‘Pray, my lord, 
quired, ‘how long do you think it toek Nebu 
chadnezzar to get into condition again afte: 
his turn out to grass?” 


YarMoutTu, Nova Scotia, has a witty 
wide-awake Presbyterian elder of pronounced 
Scotch antecedents, who, although a persistent 
of the ‘“ Westminster Confession,” 
will occasionally for convenience’ sake, aud 
from an innate love of social religious inter- 
course, attend the meetings of his Methodist 
brethren. 

At a recent prayer-meeting of the latter 
body of Christians that was held as prepara 
tory to a centennial service in Commemoration 
of the progress of Methodism in Nova Scotia. 


advocate 


| the presiding minister dwelt eloquently upo: 
her feet higher than her head, American fash- | 
| Methodist Church;and of its great founder, 


the wonderful growth and prosperity of the 


John Wesley. He also expressed thankfulness 
that to-day there were one hundred and | 
Methodist ministers in Nova Scotia. 

The meeting thus very naturally assumed a 
denominational character, and the minister 
asked our good Presbyterian brother to lead 
in prayer at the close. The elder complic, 


‘ 


EDITOR'S 


rthanking the Lord for the many good 

had just heard “about this branch 
“he added, with much depth of feel- 
) Lord, we thank Thee for John Wesley, 
especially thank Thee for John Nnosr ; we 
° Tl ee for the hundred and nine Methodist 
in our country, but 
ee for the hundred and thirteen Preshy- 
inisters who are preaching the Word 
throughout our land. 
sbyterianism will not lose any lustre by 
ruest elder, even in a Methodist prayer- 


we expecta lly 


Ane 


MODERN FADBLES. 


THE LION IN THE s°8 SKIN. 


A Lion, desiring to ravage the Flocks of the 
yherds, the better to accomplish his Pur- 


se disguised himself in the skin of an Ass, 

denutering the Fold, bewan, with territie Roar- 

vs, to glut his thirst for Blood. The Shep- 

rds beholding this, hurried up with their 
Cudgels and beat him to death before they had 

scovered their Error. 

Mora Indiseretion is the Greater Part of 
Val 


THE “COON AND THE COLONEL 
A ‘Coon, beholding a famous Hunter ap- 
proach, was about to remark, “Is that you, 
nel Scott? Don’t shoot come down,” 
ut on maturer Reflection adopted a wiser 
vse of Action, and lying stillin the fork of 
Tree where he had ensconced himself, soon 
d the pleasure of seeing the Hunter pass on 
nother part of the Forest. 
Morat.—Don’t Holler. he Other Man may 
out of the Wood. 


THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 
A Wolf having ealled wpon a Crane to de- 
sire the Bird of Science to remove a supposi- 
tious Bone from his Throat, intending to bite 


off her head, the Crane, closing one eye with 


professional Solemnity, remarked : “ My friend, | 


as you have frequently written to the Papers 


that a Female Doctor sacrifices her Delicacy | 


by attending to Surgical Practice, I have re- 
solved to confine myself to the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children, and so will contide your 
case to my Colleague, Dr. Mastiff” This lat- 
ter, rushing in, promptly proceeded to Dognose 
the Wolf and perform upon him the operation 
of Tracheotomy with satisfactorily fatal Re- 
Morat.—The foregoing teaches us the In- 
propriety of asking the Doctor to put in a Bill 
when there is no Intention of paying it. 


tS 


THE STORKS AND THE FROGS. 

The Inhabitants of the Marshes having 
clamored to Jupiter for the boon of Repre- 
sentative Government, the God appointed the 
morrow for the selection of their Rulers. 
Frogs, having assembled, spent the night in 
croaking themselves hoarse in favor of Civil 
Service Reform, and in the morning the Storks, 


The | 
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alone being present, received from Jupiter 
their Nor 
long delay 

affecting the 
forced again to appeal to Jupiter, raising an 
Issue of Voracity with their Rulers. “ Away, 
‘ve should have 


Vere 


Certiticates of Election. did they 


the introduction 


Frogs, so thia 


of onerous Bills 


these latter were 


t 
if 


cried the God; 
that the 


ve knaves,” 
thought of 
held !” 
Mora. 
Vivilance. 


before Priniarics 


Eternal Liberty is the Prize of 


THE OX AND THE FROG 


An Ox, having long contemplated an As- 
thetic Frog, had seated himself upon a 
Water-Lily in the midst of an Arrangement m 
and k 
on Art, and being consumed with Euvy too 
utter to utter, resolved to the Ba- 
trachian, and (having paid the usual Adinis- 
Fee at the Door) le apin into the Pool, 
became mired, and perished miserably. 
Morar.—It would have been Better for him 
to remain a Stolid Ox, and have a Dinner of 


Ilerbs. 


W ho 


Mure to expond his ‘Theories 


emulate 


sion 


THE WHALE TORPEDO 


In the North Sea lived a Whale who had 
during his long Publie Career been ideutitied 


AND THE 


with a Sehool distinguished alike for Blowing 
and Striking. 
an Object new to his experience 
deat to his Overtures, declared it a Bankrupt 
Corporation and himself Receiver, and pro- 
ceeded to open its Chest with a formidable 
blow from his forked unvarnished Tail. But 
the Object being indeed, O! a Woolwich Tor- 
pedo, an Explosion ensued, and the Whale 
yielded rich developments to an Investigating 

| Committee of Whalers. 
Morar.—First be sure the Other 
Dead to Rights, then go ahead. 


He having one day discovered 


which was 


is 


Man 


TUE FOWLER AND THE BIRD. 
A Fowler, having taken in his Nets a small 
Bird, the hapless Captive besonght his Clem- 


were it allowed to eseape, to 


| ency, promising, 
return some other day when it would be larger 
and plumper, so that the Fowler conld enjoy 
the Unearned Increment as Rent. The 
lous Fowler, fascinated by this presentation of 
the principles of Political Economy, set the 
Bird at liberty, adjuring it to return wl 


credu- 


hen 
would be of greater Utility to him, when the 
Bird (which was one of Father Carey’s Chick- 
ens) migrated to the Antipodes, 1 the 
Fowler to find out that “Utility is the Mea- 
sure of Man's Power over Nature,” and that he 


eaving 


was out on a Fowl. 
Moran.—This Fable shows the Importance 


of Knowing something about Politieal Econo- 
my before Discussing the subjeet in Public. 
THE RECORDING ANGEL. 


A Reeording Angel, being about to shed a 
Tear on a Debit Entry and blot it out forever, 
sagely reflected in time that when his Books 
| were examined he might be acctised of falsify- 


| 
| 
| 
{| 
Cum 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
i 
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ing them, and prudently allowed the Entry to | be a waste of good Liquor, resolved 
stand, keeping his Tears to thin his Mueilage. | affeet fondness for his new Family Ties 
Moral! Phe Pen is—or ought to be—Miht- accordingly laughed and gambolled y 
ler than the Eraser. glee that his Incubus conld not ref 
asking the cause of lis Mirth. “4 
in-law,” replied Sindbad, “is comi) 
A Minstrel Boy who to the War had gone, | morrow to spend a few Days, and aft 


I 


THE MINS EL BOY AND HIS HARP 


ing compelled to exeente a Change of Base | had her round my neck for seven years 
ile close pursued by the Foeman, and tind- | wonder that I find your society ve 1 
ng the Foeman gaining on him, slung his wild | able.’ The Old Man of the Sea who } 
behind him with such vigor and accura- | a Husband himself) affected to ridi: u 


to knock out the Pursner’s Brains. Re- | only worthy of recital to the Mat 
x to Camp with his Adversary’s Arms | solved that very evening to sell his 

Armor, he was promptly made General for | with ample warranty as being sound 
Life, a 
t 


hes 


ul elected to the Consulship for a thir- | a good weight-ecarrier. Seizing his 

eenth Term. nity as he was being put through | 

Moral This Fable Teaches us one Method | Sindbad thereupon ran away, and mal 
of Cheeking the Bubble Reputation, even at | eseape to Bassora, married the Femal 
the Cannon's Mouth. an Orphan Asylum, and before the eon 
of his Honey-Moon set out on his Sev 
| Voyage, 

A Peasant Lad who had been exhorted to} Morat.—There is no Place like away 
employ the utmost Vigilance in warning the | Home. 
‘illagers of the approach of the Wolf whieh 
had frequently ravaged their Flocks, dis 
charged his Task with so much Conscientious 


THE VIGILANT PEASANT LAD AND THE WOLF 


DON’D FEEL TOO BIG! 
A FROG vas a-singing, von day, in der bro« 
(Ud vas beddher, mine friends, you d 
big!), 
Stumps, Sheep-Dogs, Black Cattle, and other | Und he shvelled mit pride, und he say, “ 
objects which he had regarded in the light of | Don’d T sing dose peautiful songs like a } 
I upine Foes The Villagers, wearied of a Pol- (id vas beddher, mine friends, you don'd feel 
icy of “All Cry and No Wolf,” gradually he- 
‘ ish came a-shvimming along do 
came remiss in responding to his Alarms, and | 4 fish came a-shvimming along dot y ay 
s beddher, mine friends, you don‘d f 


ness as to necessitate an almost hourly Levy 
of the Posse Comitatus to repel the Attacks of 


when the Wolf finally made a Professional a 
Call, treated the Lad with such Contumely } «py dake you oudt off der vet," he say: 
that the undisturbed Destroyer was speedily | Und der leedle froggie vas shtowed avat 
enabled to reduce the loeal Sheep-building In- | (id vas beddher, mine friends, you don'd fe 
dustry to a condition demanding an extensive | big) 
Svstem of Subsidies and Bounties. A hawk flew down, und der fish dook in 
Morar.—-Thus we see that it is not Wise to | (Id vas beddher, mine friends, you don‘d feel t 
big !); 
Und der hawk he dink dot der shmardest vin 
|} Ven he shtuck his claws in dot fish’s shkin 
(Id vas beddher, mine friends, you don’d f 
big !) 


throw all the Burean of Agriculture’s Reports | 
into the Waste Basket. 


THE REFLECTIVE CAMEL AND THE MOOLLATI. 


A Reflective Camel, who had laid deeply to | 4 hunter vas oudt mit his gun aroundt 
Stomach the teachings of the Koran, but was (Id vas beddher, mine friends, you don’d feel t 
troubled because of his Inability to compre- | big!); 
hend the Text about a Camel passing with | Ud he say, ven der hawk vas brought to 


ease through the eye of a Needle, went to a Und der fish und der leedle frog vas foundt. 


Moollah and besought the pious man to resolve | «tq yas beddher, mine friends, you don'd feel t 
the Doubts with which he was harassed. The | big!” 
Moollah, having been Moollahfied by a lhand- | C.F. A. 
some gift to his Shrine, revealed to the In- | 
quirer that in the most ancient Manuseripts | ON February 22 last the American flag npor 
the reference was to a Needle passing through | one of the United States naval vessels at Ne 
the eye of a Camel, and the Animal departed | port, Rhode Island, was by mistake hoist 
joyfully, clutching at this last Straw, and a| “union down.” The officers of the station, 1 
contirmed supporter of Revision, ticing the error, at_once telegraphed to head 
Moran.—It is a Poor Text that Can’t be | quarters at Washington: 
made to Read Both Ways. | The ship —— is lying at anchor here, un- 
ion down.” 
Head-quarters, of course, saw the joke, ani 
Sindbad the Sailor, having foundan Attached | telegraphed to the officer in command of tl 
Companion in the Old Man of the Sea, at first | 
contemplated making him drunk and beating “ Officer . ship is reported at an- 
out his Brains, but retleeting that this would | chor at Newport, union down. Who's dead?” 


SINDBAD AND THE OLD MAN OF TITE SEA. 


Fe 


- 
too 
) 
) 
a 


returned the reply: 
ve W ashington.” 
ompleted the correspondence  satis- 


TO THE MINOR POETS, 


of the unmaternal Nine 


heir neglect hath mi 


sell the poet's gift divine 
base of trade ; 
s must choose for theme 
t Fate doth will 


il Panacea’s praise, 

tues of some Pill; 

who deeds of love and war rehearse 
with smile of scorn 
vith humble ornaments of verse 
vly theme adorn; 

iat inspiration ye may find 
nt Floraline,”’ 


ne’ can charm a poet's 
1,” or * Dentine’’? 
not ye much rather smile at us 


but secure, 
he evils multitudinous 
or bards endure ? 


less, 


we px 
spun fancies no harsh critie waits 
iger to dissect ; 
verse (secure at advertising rates) 
editors reject ; 
Nor any cause have ye to dread, yet hope, 
stman’s knock; nor, sick 
ubt, to view the fateful envelope 
inously thick !) ; 


r ever, When with cautious hand and soft 
I pened, do ye find 

Your pocms—like my own (alas, too oft!) 
‘Respectfully declined.’ 


Jack is a boy of six years, and very ready. 
lappening recently to be at a 
vhere a pet colt was being shown off, he was 
d with a frenzy for the animal. 
say! I want that colt; will give you all my 
have lots in the savings-bank—and a 

ut” Can’t I have it, Mrs. Hart ?” 
“Guess not, Jack,” said the lady. “Conldn’t 
make an exchange for anything you have ex- 

cept the baby. Give me the baby, and Vl 
give you the colt.” 

“Tl do it,” said Jack. 

“Very well,” said the lady, with great sin- 
cerity; “go right home and draw me up the 
baby, and you may lead home the colt.” 

“No,” said Jack, with some hesitaney, “I 
won't give you Tot, but Vl tell you what Pll 
do, Vil give you my father!” 


neighbor's 


“Say! 


JOSSCSSE 


A LEGAL gentleman in Tennessee sends this 
to the Drawer: 

After the Hon. Cave Johnson had served his 
long and brilliant career in Congress, after he 
had distinguished himself as President Polk’s 
Postmaster-General, after he had resigned with 
honor the presidency of the Bank of Tennessee, 
and had retired to the quiet of private life, 
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Quick as thought, on reading the message, | he once stepped into the office of his nephew, 


Robert Johnson, then a young lawyer of much 
promise, and finding the young man enga 


wed 
in writing with a gold pen, had oecasion to 
remark upon the extravagance of the rising 
generation. 


“Why is it,” said he, “that every young 


} man now has his gold pen, while those of my 


a 


lay were content to use their LOOSE quills . 


*T suppose,” replied Robert, in the most in- 


nocent manner possible, “it is because the re 


were more geese When you were a young wan, 


MOON-ST 

Tue young Moon lies 
You can see it as pl 
Venus hi 
But Jupiter stares at the 
The old Moon roc} 


Moon's arms 


is gone, with all her charms, 


baby, 


in the ¢] 


She is rocking an hour 
The stars are a-winking with all their eyes, 
And wonder what ever it may be 
In a month that baby a babe will hold 
And croon to the young its A B 
, Vs Whole life is but four weeks old, 


tis again a baby. 


THEN AND NOW 
I 
Girt in by nature's solitude, 
The brown low-studded farm-honse sti 


10d, 
Its moss-grown shingles slanting ¢ 
Lacked but a span to reach the 1 
Where pluméd elms long shadows made, 
And children chattered ‘neath the shade, 

All clad in homespun’'s honest hue, 

With cheeks of brown and eyes of blue 

The garden, cooled by fostering showers, 
Was bright with dear old-fashioned flowers ; 
The ragged-sailor’s tattered plume, 

The garden-pink with quaint perfume, 

The sunflower gorgeous to behold, 

And hollyhock, and marigold ; 

And here, a field of frag 
Their blooms the Bouncir 
The lad’s » dear to n 
And m 1ette where big 
Sweet-william, phlox, alyssum sweet, 
And all ruled off from little feet 

By winding lengths of gravelled walks, 
jordered with bars of bitter box 
And here the slanting shadow fe 
From stone-poised sweep above the 
Whose 
To boys all red with summer's heat, 
While in the depths they saw the sky, 
And clouds like frightened gulls 
The stanch old quince-bush stood aloof, 
And bending o’er the wood-house roof 
The snow-ball bush its petals cast 

At every breath of wind that passed. 
The buttery, open to the breeze, 
Threw out rich whiffs of new-made cl 
The window wreathed in snaky twine 
By tendrils of the 
The rusty horseshoe o’er the d 
That crooked bane to evil lore, 
Called up the tales of days gone by 

Of withered witch and evil-eye 

Beyond the grass-plot’s level green 

The weather-stained old barn was seen, 
Where cows with soft reproachful eye, 
Their fettered heads shook restlessly, 


bees played ; 


well 
cooling breath was nectar sweet 


trumpet-vine 


r 
0r, 


: 
[his 
| 
| 
all your lays 
| CK 
— 
| may be; 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| i Be 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1d 


erave, 


muffled i answer gave 
Through the the sunbear ay 
On r 


Vas hi t hundred years ago; 
The r, Weary with his toil 
A \ ttle with the 
Enter ‘ 

W he t! 


nd as he « \ 
Ir rush-bottomed chair 
st tong sunbeam sank from sieht 
scented breezes breathed ( d-nigh 
Pent in a er ded city square 
Where sparrows beat the dusty air 
Stands, with its windows a a-ga 
The br , home of nowadays 


The peeping sun from every r 


By waxen tapers 


And lamps that counterfeit the gl 
Of ruby embers sunken low. 

screen, severely gay, 
With mighty zi zags bars the 
Dyspeptic storks with sol mn mien 
Wade through a pool of p 


CK green, 


gonfalon 


OF rushes breathe fe 


h ** Kensington.” 
Beneath, the fruit of Smyrna’s toil 
Lies by the hunter's furry spoil, 
And brilliant wools in Turkey dyed 
ice king’s snowy hide, 
the fresco meets a frieze 

no 


Bloom With blossoms Japanese, 


rink from the 


And peacoek plumes from cc rn 


Display their iridescent eve 


Quaint cabinets adorn the wall. 
Is in stvle ¢ 
Muse on the state of mundane things, 


And sadly wave their plume! 


mvention 


eless wi 
t blackened skeletons of chairs, 
Consumptive tables, precious wares 


age of good Queen Anne 
gacy to man 


k with softened chime 
The sentry grenadier of time, 


mighty plaque 

Of old majolica, all blue. 

With streaks of yellow lk king through : 

with rosy erowds 

ibs wre: 
Odd cups of Delft in mottled rows 

Wedgwood's chilly 
A Dresden shepherdess arrayed 


Of chubby che 


thed in clouds; 


Cameos: 


Tn spotless g wn of pink brocade: 
Satsuma jugs, a Kaga jar, 
Brilliant with gold and cinnabar 


Life in Japan on ancient ware, 
le walking through the air, 
A battered scons 


‘e of ancient brass, 


| An ugly god from Hindostan, 
| Bright scarfs from Egypt. and ; 


Whose gaudy groups 5 
| Tell of the Workshops of Cath; 
1 the 


sabre Damasce ne 


ADVICE TO A COQUETI 
From the Fren 


h of Alfred de y 


BY AN EX-EDITOR. 

WERE IT a woman lovable and fair 
Yes, Juli Vd do what you ar 
Without remorse or mystery, thought 
I'd ogle all the world and set it 


ie, yes 


W 
I would not have a tri uble 
Save what would su 
No doll, from Rome to Paris 
From top to toe so well 


Of 


on my yr 


mace and f 


Shoul 


got up ¢ 


all I've learned | only would retain 
Your charming li 


stlessness jin l its 


you, uniting to a madcap vein 


Life in a round of fites for me should 7 
Pride should be fore: d to follow iy 
| Of ice and flame—two by ings merged 
| Love in the « yes, and in the 


heart disda 
| But above all things T should loathe to y 
| That vulgar tint of meretricious rose 

My face should beam from out my 


dark br 
As throug 


h a hood of clouds the moor 
For ‘tis so ch 


rming, and of such avail, 
That languid air, that mask in vogue ti 
\h, how delightful is it to be } 


| What's in the heart the 
| 


male! 
lox k should ne’ 
| Still, your capricious ways 
} That knowing ¢g 
In short, my hea 
Just for a year or two 


that novive s 
ince—have such a cham 


rt so clings to you, that I 
yourself would 
There are some points, however, why re, I 


Your worldly wisdom ean not be ; 
You dare not boldly show your h 
Your pride restrains you—yet 


one must 


Neither, in medley of the country-d 


Should my bare arm be Waved y uty 
| Nor, in quadrille, should my white hand ] 
| Trailing repose on this or that man’s s 


S} 


hould too robust an arm unseemly press 
My closely fitting corset, in your pl 

\ mortal fear would seize me, I confess, 
Lest in the grasp I lost one shred of l 

Waltzers in turn have o'er your should 
Feigning with rapture to be 
At least my woman's senses Would resent 

| Such love as this, if self respect 


overcome 


were dt 
| I would not, were I Julie 
} Call me but pretty. 
I would be Duchess to my finger-ends: 
As I were wealthy, so would I be proud 
Note well one fact,“my dear: in this our 
Few men regard inconstaney 


. have my friends 


| as crime 
| Of all your doting lovers I'll engage 
| That half make love to while away the t 


Flirts must of passion prudently beware : 
The bird of passage where } 


Nor hovers indolently poised in air: 


seeming reverie that o'er nothing 


ace 


uder } 


im 


Vith your charms e1 


e lists will fly, 


And rainbows of Venetian glass ; 


| Brushed by his wing, a flower may dri Op ay 
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And tethered has edat 
The measured clink of sharpening scythe, Ul 
e I the hills st tands the wood, And shyly touch. as half afraid, 
Where firs and pines in silence brood | The Malay robber's sinuous blad 
Over the x | at their feet Then fade while lengthening x toy 
Wher veeps at eve the swallow fleet, | And darkness closes over al] 
AY brooks pour merrily CURTIS Gry 
x Their tinkling musie to the se a. | : 
gloom 
The br Hre-aogs winked with fun r 
At f beams from setting 
Ts f Eastern loom: 
: The ¢ ! pelled at fall of night 
\ 
be 
i 
: And calls the hours as they £O. 
A motley hoard of bri 


3 
3 
3 
> 
| 


\\ 


